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INTRODUCTION. 


i^COPY of the following Work, which was transmitted to 
the Directors of the East India Company, having been placed in 
their Library, Mr. Wilkins, who has charge of that valuable 
Institution, thought that its publication might be useful, and re- 
commended thatv measure to the patronage of the Court ; which, 
with great liberality, consented to his request, and encouraged 
the undertaking by a large subscription. Accordingly, in the 
end of the year 1805 an agreement was made with some respect- 
able booksellers. Soon afterwards, my duty having imex])ecledly 
brought me to England, I was agreeably surprised to find that 
my Journal had obtained a reception so favourable. It is true, 
I wished to have abridged the Work before publication, and 
altered its arrangement but as the printing had commenced 
before my arrival, and as my stay in England was likely to be 
very short, I could not undertake such alterations. I have, 
therefore, contented myself with revising the manuscript ; and 
the superintendency of the press lias been entrusted to Mr. 
Stephen Jones. I hope, however, that the Index will enable the 
reader to undei'stand the greater part of the Indian terms, and 
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at the same time will in some measure supply the want of 
mclhocl, ill whicli I am sorry that the Work is so deficient. 

The following Instructions, which I received from the Governor 
General, before I commenced my Journey, will sufficiently ex- 
plain the views which that distinguished Nobleman had in 
employing me. 

Copy of the Governor General’s Instructions, dated Fort William, 
24th February 1800. 

“ Your enquiries are to extend throughout the dominions of 
the present Rdjd of Mysore^ and the country acquired by the 
Company, in the late war, from the Sultan, as well as to that 
part of Malabar which the Company annexed to their own ter- 
ritories in the former war under Marquis Cornwallis.” 

‘‘ The first great and essential object of your attention should 
be, the Agriculture of the Country; under which head, your en- 
quiries should include and tend to ascertain the following points 
w ith as much accuracy as local circumstances will admit." 

Esculent Vegetables. 

“ The different kinds cultivated by the farmers and natives in 
general, for sale or common use; the modes of cultivation 
adopted for each kind, and the implements of husbandry used 
in them ; the seasons when they are sown and gathered ; the 
manures used for the soil ; and the means adopted for watering 
their grounds ; and as the effecting this last point, in a cheap and 
easy manner, is an essential object to the common farmers in this 
country (Bengal), it would be eligible to have either models or 
drawings made of any description of machinery which may not 
have been seen by you in these parts of India, and which may 
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appear to you to be likely to effect so beneficial an end. It 
would also be advisable for you to observe whether the poorer 
natives make use of any vegetables for food, which you may have 
seen in this country, but which may not here be in use for human 
food.’* 

Caitle. 

The different breeds, and the manner in which they are 
bred and kept ; the species used in agriculture ; and whether the 
produce of the country be sufficient, without importation, to 
answer its demands. And as the improvement of the breed of 
horses in this country has become an object of particular atten- 
tion to government, it would be proper for you to ascertain how 
far the breed made use of, in the parts you may visit, might be 
eligible to promote this desirable end.’* 

Farms. 

“ The general extent of them ; the nature of the tenures by 
which they are held ; the usual price of labour, and the manner 
of payment, whether in kind or specie. You will compare the 
general state of agriculture in Mysore^ See. with that of such 
parts of Bengal as you may be acquainted with ; and state your 
opinion, how far the cultivation of either country may be im- 
proved, or extended, by the introduction of the vegetables, cattle, 
or rural economy of the other.” 

The next immediate object of your attention should be, those 
natural productions of the country, which are made use of in 
arts, manufactures, or medicine, and particularly those which 
are objects of external commerce. ** 


VoL. I. 
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Colton^ Pepper^ Sandal-woo4t and Cardamoms, 

“ Of the cultivation and preparation of these valuable articles 
you should endeavour to gain the fullest and most accurate 
accounts, as well as of the nature and extent of the trade carried 
on in them ; the usages which may have obtained concerning 
them ; the causes, if any there may be, which may seem to ob- 
struct improvement in quality, or extension in produce, of either 
of them ; and the means to your judgment most likely to remove 
these causes." 

MineSi Quarries^ Minerals^ and Mineral Springs. 

“ The mines and quarries, as objects of particular concern, you 
should make a subject of more minute investigation, in so far as 
relates to their produce ; the mode of working them ; the state 
of the people employed in them, as well in respect to the con- 
dition of their service as to their treatment, or the price of their 
labour. In regard to the Minerals and Mineral Springs, they 
should be examined with attention, and such of them analyz^ed 
as may be esteemed medicinal by the people themselves, or you 
may judge to be so." 

Manufactures and Manufacturers. 

“ The state of the manufactures is a farther object of conse- 
quence, especially of those which are exported; you should 
therefore procure as exact an account of the different kinds, as 
may be practicable, and of the ability of the country itself to 
furnish the materials used in them ; and you should ascertain 
what proportion, if any, is necessary to be imported from other 
countries ; from what countries, and under what advantages or 
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disadvantages, such importation now is or might be made. You 
should also make it an object of particular attention to ascertain 
how far the introduction of any of the manufactures of Mysore 
into any other of the Company's possessions, might be produc- 
tive of advantage, and respectively whether Mysore might derive 
advantage from the importation of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of Bengal, or any other parts of the Company’s 
possessions. The situation of the manufacturers should likewise 
be examined ; the mode of providing their goods ; the usual rate 
of their labour; any particular advantages which they may 
enjoy ; their comparative affluence, with those of this country ; 
their domestic usages ; the general nature of their sales ; and any 
regulations respecting their markets." 

Climate and Seasons of Mysore, 

** Of these you should endeavour to obtain an accurate account, 
as well as of the prevailing winds, and the effects of the air, in its 
various states of heat and moisture, on the human body ; and it 
will be farther desirable, that you should form from your own 
observation, and the reports of such other persons as you may 
judge worthy of attention, an estimate of the salubrity of the 
country compared with that of the Company’s other principal 
possessions in India." 

“ Although it may not be in your power, exactly to ascertain 
the extent of the forests, yet you will make this an object of your 
enquiry, as well as the kinds of trees of which they may chiefly 
consist, and report those kinds which you may judge useful for 
timber or other purposes ; you will also state your opinion, with 
respect to the kinds either of timber or fruit trees which you 
may conceive it useful to introduce into this country." 
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Inhabitants. 

“ The condition of the inhabitants in general, in regard to 
their food, clothing, and habitations, will engage your particular 
attention ; you will also enquire how far their situation, in these 
respects, may have been affected by the different changes in the 
government.” * 

“ The different sects and tribes, of which the body of the 
people is composed, will merit your observance ; you will like- 
wise note whatever may appear to you worthy of remark in their 
laws, customs. See.; and state, with as much accuracy as may be 
in your power, the nature of their common usages in matters of 
personal trafiick at their markets, their weights and measures, 
the exchange of money, and the currency among the lower orders 
of people : and such matters in respect to their police, as may 
seem to you to have an immediate or particular tendency to- 
wards the protection, security, and comfort of the lower orders 
of the people.” 

“ You will lake every opportunity of forwarding to the Com- 
pany’s Botanical Garden at tliis Presidency, whatever useful, or 
rare, and curious plants and seeds you may be enabled to acquire, 
in tlie progress of your research^, with such observations on their 
nature and culture as may be necessary.” 

“ You will collect and forward specimens by every proper 
opportunity to the Right Honourable the Governor General in 
Council, of whatever you may deem curious, or interesting, 
amongst the natural productions of the country, or in the arts 
and manufactures of the inhabitants ; and though the general 
report of your mission cannot, probably, be completed until after 
your return to this Presidency, you will from time to time submit 
to his Lordship any observation, which may occur to you, of 
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which the immediate communication may appear to be of public 
utility." 

In consequence of the two last paragraphs of these instructions, 
I transmitted a considerable number of seeds to Dr. Roxburgh, 
and made a collection of descriptions and draw'ings of the more 
unknown plants. These last it was my intention to have pub- 
lished with this Work ; but the booksellers declining to incur 
the necessary expense, lhave given them to my friend Dr. James 
Edward Smith, who, I hope, will publish some part in his Exotic 
Botany. 1 also collected for the Governor General specimens of 
the minerals mentioned in this Work, which his Lordship directed 
me to present to the Company’s Library in Leadenhall-street, in 
which they have been deposited. 

Major G. Crawford has had the goodness to prepare the ac- 
companying Map ; which will enable the reader to trace my 
route, and to judge of the opportunities that I had of viewing the 
country. On a Map of Major Rennell, he laid down a sketch of 
my route, which I made on the Journey. The very imperfect 
nature oi' the materials rendered many errors unavoidable. Some 
of the most considerable of these I have since corrected from a 
Map which Lieutenant Colonel Mackensie lias had the goodness 
to communicate. I regret exceedingly, that I did not receive it 
in time to allow me to avail myself of the numerous geographical 
improvements that it contains^ 

I am indebted to the Marquis Wellesley for the beautiful 
Drawings from which the engravings of the Mysore Princes have 
been taken ; and I cannot conclude without thankfully mention- 
ing the very liberal and effectual manner in which I was encou- 
raged by every person in the Madras Government, and especially 
by the nobleman then at its head, now Earl of Powis. 
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inquiries could not commence, with proper effect, till after CHAPTER 
my arrival at Seringapatam, nor until I had there procured 
sufficient authority from the Raja'* Dewan ; I trust, however, that vicinity of 
my obiervations on the appearance of the country, as I passed 
along, fwill not be considered as entirely useless. 

In the afternoon of the 23d Jpril 1800, 1 set out from Madras, in 
the veiy hot dry weather, which usually prevails at this season. 

After leaving the plain occupied by the houses of Europeans, I 
entered a country then scorched up by a powerful sun, yet con- 
taining little waste land ; for the soil, being fine, produces a very 
good crop of rice, provided, in the wet' season, the usual quantity 
of rain falls. In some places, the industry of the natives causes 
a' verdure that is highly refreshing, by watering a few fields, that 
are near tanks, or reservoirs of water. These fields are now covered 
with riee, approaching to maturity; and in the rainy season they will 
yield "andiher crop. The appearance of the country, however, at 
VoL. I. B 
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A JQURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

this time of the year, is dreary. It is almost as level as Bengal: and 
in general forms a naked, brown, dusty plain, with few villages, or 
any thing to relieve the eye, except a ridge of abrupt detached 
hills toward the south. The roads are good; and many of the 
huts being built of mud, . and neatly covered Avith tiles, have a 
better appearance than those in Bengal: but the roofs of such 
as are thatched look ragged ; as the thatch is not composed of 
smooth straw, but of palmira leaves, which never can be put on Avith 
neatness. ■ 

Near the road, charitable persons have built many resting-places 
for porters, Avho here carry all their burdens on the head. These 
resting-places consist of a wall about four feet aigh^ Avhich the 
porters can deposit their burdens, and from whicl ^ 
rested themselves, they can again, without assistanej^’ their 

loads. The inns, or Choultries, which are commo.'^^ ».he road, 
evince an attention to travellers not to be found in Bengal. At 
these places, the poorest, without expense, have shelter froip the 
inclemencies of the weather ; and the richer traveller, can purchase 
both for himself and for bis cattle, at least the necessaries of life. 

This part of the country, although at present naked, seems 
capable of raising trees and hedges ; and shows evident appear- 
ances of its being in a state of improvement, there being in view 
many new plantations, especially of fruit-trees, and coco-nut palms. 

Leaving on the right the road to Poonamalee, 1 went to Conda- 
turu, near which the country assumes a very different, and a very 
pleasing aspect. Numerous small canals, from the Saymbrumbacum 
tank, convey a constant supply of water to most of the neighbour- 
ing fields, and fertilize them without the trouble of machinery. 
They consequently yield every year tAvo crops of rice. The one 
at present on the ground will be reaped in June, and has a very 
promising appearance. 

Instead of preventing the crops from being cut down, till the 
rent is paid, . as is usual in Bengal, the custom here is, to collect 
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the grain in stacks, or heaps, after it has been thrashed out on the CHAPTER 
field. In order to guard against embezzlement, several pieces of 
clay, stamped with a seal, are then put 'on the surface of the 
heap ; and, to prevent injury from the weather, it is thatched. The 
grain continues in these heaps, till the cultivator is able to satisfy 
the renter, cither by advancing money, or by dividing the pro- 
duce. In every village a particular officer, called Talliari, keeps 
watch at night, and is answerable for all that may be stolen. 

The cattle in the neighhourhood of Madras, are of the species Cattle, 
which is common to the Decan; but much smaller than those, 
which are brought from the northern parts of that country. They 
seem, however, to be larger than the cattle produced in the 
southern parts of Bengal. They are mostly light-brown, or white, 
and, notwitlistanding the apparent want of pasture, are in better 
condition than the labouring cattle of Bengal, owing probably to 
the superior care that is' taken of the rice straw by the inhabitants 
oi Madras, Milch cows are fed entirely on grass; grain, or pulse, 
is rarely given to such cattle as are not employed in hard labour. 

Near Madras, Buffaloes are in general use, and are often yoked in Buffaloev. 
the same cart with bullocks, although the paces of the two animals 
are very different. The buffaloes here are much smaller than in 
Bengal. 

April. — I set out early, and soon arrived at Saymbrumbacum Rcscr\oii'; 
tank, which is of great extent. It has not been formed by digging, the 
like those in Bengal; but by shutting up, with an artificial bank, 
an opening between two natural ridges of ground. The sliect of 
water is said to be seven or eight miles in length, and three in width; 
and in the dry season is let out in small streams, as wanted for 
cultivation. In the rainy season it receives a supply of water from 
the river Chir-na^ and from several small streams that are col- 
lected by a canal As at times the water overflows, and would 
break down the bank by falling over it, and sapping its founda- 
tions, the natives in different places construct what they call 
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CHAPTER Codies, OT sluices of stone. These are twenty or thirty feet wide, 
and are lower by some feet than the other parts of tlie bank. On 
the surface, they arc strtmgly fortified by large stones placed in 
a sloping direcj^n ; so.that the water rushes over without under* 
mining the bank, and 'i»^<mTeyed away from the fields by a canal. 
This is a matter of the tttmo^ mo^ortance ; for there are instances 
where, the banks of these large tanks having given way, whole 
villages have been destroyed by the torrent. In order, however, 

■ that when there is plenty of rain, the tank may be completely 
filled, a row of stone pillars is placed on the top of the sluice; and, 
on the water rising to a level with their base, a temporary wall is 
formed of mud, sticks, and straw, placed between the pillars, so 
as to confine the water till it rises as ‘high as the top of the bank. 
People watch this night and day, in order to break down the tem- 
porary bank, should ixty additional rain endanger the whole. The 
waterjs let out,, to supply the fields, by a sluice lined with cut 
stone, dr bricks, and placed under the bank, on a level with the 
country. Th.e inner end of this sluice is covered by a flat stone, in 
which is cut . a circular opening, that can be shut or opened by a 
plug fixed to a bamboo,- and secured in its place by two pillars 
-of stone/whiefa rise above the level of the water. The accompany- 
Tng sketcbe»-(Pi.A'r£ I. ) wiRassist the reader to understand the fore- 
. . going description. The proper name for a tank of this kind, in 
the Tamul language, is Eray. Saymbrumbacum tank is said to be 
sufficient to supply with water the lands of thirty-two villages 
(should the rains fail) for eighteen months. In these villages, it 
is sai^ there are five thousand persons employed in agriculture. 
In a'Couiitty liable to famine front want of rain, a reservoir, such as 
thist is vriue. . 

Mr. Place. Tfet Mt: -^Isde, idlhough -he augmented the re- 

venue c6nliwfilil^-,hy the repairs mkde bn this tank during his 
adinitiistiition,,igaye gtMf satisfaction to the inhabitants. Another 
of Mr. l^kce’s measures sedms to have been very well judged. He 
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caufied each village to be surrounded by a hedge of Bamboos, with' CHAPTER 
^two small towers at each gate. By thb measure, in case of any in- 
vasioD, small parties of plundering cavalry may be kept off, and a Bamboo 
great quantity of that most valuable plant the banAoo will in time *‘®‘*8”* 
be raised. At present it is brought from the neighbourhood of Tri- 
petty, and sells three-fold dearer than at Calcutta: for from ten to 
sixteen Bamboos cost here a Pagoda, or 7s. 

The remaining part of my jourbey to Sri Permaturu tank was Appeanmea 
along the high grounds that bound it, and the Saymbrumbacum 
reservoir on the south. The land is no where so steep as to pre- 
vent the use of the plough ; but in most places the soil is very in- 
different. The rocks, or large detached masses of granite project in 
many fields ; and almost every where the country is overrun with low 
prickly bushes, such as the Rhamnus circumscissusof Linnaus, Rham- 
nus scandens of Roxburgh, Paulinia Asiatica, and Monetia Baric- 
rioidcs. Except in a few fields, which in the rainy season are sown 
with Ragy (Cynosurus corocanus), and other grains, there is here 
no cultivation ; and I am assured by the natives, that in most places 
the crop would not be worth the seed. It appears too dry for any 
useful purpose, except giving a scanty pasture. Perhaps some 
forest trees might be planted on it with advantage, such as the 
Gurgions of Bengal, and the Lagerstromia regime. The Palmira 
thrives on it without trouble; but the produce is so cheap and 
abundant, from those which spring forth almost spontaneously, 
tiiat, I am assured, the planting them on a large scale would not 
be profitable. The wild date (Elate sylvestris) is in a similar pre- 
dicament. 

The T&ri, or fermented juice, and the Jagory, or inspissated juice of Borattus fa- 
the Palmira tree (Borassus Jiabelliformis), are in this country more 
esteemed, than those of the wild date, which is contraiy^ to the 
opinion of the Bengalese. The people of the Carnatic allege, that 
the produce of the latter is very heating. They pretend to be very 
moderate in the use of the Tdri, but consume much of the Jagory. 
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It sells in ^he country for 30 Feet, a Pagoda, or about 9^. Sd. a 
hundred-weight. Could it be converted into either a palatable 
spirituous liquor, or sugar, the barren plains of the Carnatic might 
be rendered productive. The former appears not to be improbable, 
and seems to be an object worth trying. If it should answer, the 
whole of the grain distilled in Europe might be saved for food. 

The proper native weights used in the Company’s Jaghire are 
as follows : 

10 Varahun (Pagodas) 1 Polam. 

40 Polams 1 Visay, 

8 Visay (Fees) 1 Manungu 

30 Manungus (Maunds) 1 Baruay. 

SO Baruays (Candies) 1 Gursay, called by the English 
Garse. 

The Fora hun, or star Pagoda, vreighs .524 grains ; therefore the 
Fmy is nearly three pounds avoirdupois ; and the Garse nearly 
1205 lbs. ^ 

The land measure of the Jaghire is as follows : 24 Adies square =1 
Culy ; 100 Cu/ies =: 1 Canay. Out of what isxalled charity, however, 
the Culy is in fact a Bamboo twenty-six Adies, or twenty-two feet 
eight inches in length; the Ady, or Malabar foot, is therefore 10-^ 
inches nearly; and the customary Canay contains 51,375 square 
feet, or 1-j^ acres nearly ; while, the proper Gamy would only con- 
tain 43,778 square feet. 

The tank at Sri Permaturu is much inferior to the Saymbrumhacum 
reservoir, and serves only to water the ground of one village ; but 
that has very extensive possessions. It is said to contain 1812 Canays, 
Qr 2157 acres of rice lands; STOt Canays, or 436 acres of ground 
fit for the cultivation of dry grains ; and a large extent of paiiture, 
which may be compared to the moors of Scotland, but is in general 
still more barren. 

A native of Bengal, w1k> accompanies me aa a painter, is de- 
lighted with\he plenty of milk and Dbui in this part of the country. 
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The Dhuif or sour curds, is made of buffalo’s milk ; and is much CHAPTER 
superior, he says, to that of Cedcutta^ and considerably cheaper. On 
account of the comparatively high value of provisions, he has 
hitherto been rather depressed in spirits. ' 

Throughout the Carnatic the ass is a very common animal. The Asses, 
breed is as small as va. Bengal; but there is a singular variety among 
them in their colour; some are of the usual ash colour, whilst 
others are almost black, in which case the cross on their shoulders 
disappears. Milk-white asses are also to be found, but they are 
rare. These are not varieties as to species ; for black individuals 
have sometimes ash-coloured colts, and, on the contrary, black colts 
are sometimes produced by ash-coloured dams. They are kept by 
five classes of people, who are all of low cast, for the higher ranks 
disdain the use of an animal so impure. The ass is kept, 1st. by 
washermen, called Venar; 2d. by a people called Caramr, that 
carry salt from the sea-coast to the interior parts of the country ; 

Sd. by tinkers, called Cmnar, who go up and down selling brass 
utensils ; 4th. by people called Vtylacarar, who sell the glass rings 
worn ■ on the wrists by the women of this country ; lastly, by a 
wretched kind of people called Chensu Carir. 

I have as yet obtained but an imperfect account of this tribe. They ChmuCarir. 
are said to have neither house nor cultivation ; but catch birds and 
game, part of which they sell for rice. One common article of 
their food is the white ant, or Termes. They travel about from place 
to place, conveying their baggage and children on asses. Every 
man has also a cow, instructed like a stalking horse, by means 
of which he approaches his game, and shoots it with arrows. 

The Chensu Carir, who preserve their native manners, and never 
come among the villages, are said to speak an unintelligible jargon, 
and have no clothing but the leaves of trees. Those, who oc- 
casionally wander about in the cultivated country, understand 
many Teiinga words, and wear a small slip of cloth to cover their 
nakedness. 
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I. 

Appearanctt 
of the coun- 
try. 


Water. 


Oils used in 
the Jagiire, 


April 2Sth . — ^Early in the morning I went from Sri Permahtru 
to an inn/ or Choultry, erected by Fira Pemtal Pillayt who was Du- 
hash to Sir Charles Oakley. The country is high and barren, like 
that eastward of 5ri Permaturu, but it has more Palmira trees, and in 
the neighbourhood of several tanks have been planted tamarind, 
]Pipal (_plcus rsHgiosa), Banyan ( Ileus indica), and mast trees (Uvaria 
altissima), all of which thrive well, if they are watered for two 
or three years after being planted. The only trees that grow 
spontaneously are, the Melia azadirachta, and the Robima mitis; 
the last of which flourishes both on the arid hills of the Carnatic, 
and on the muddy banks of the Ganges. Very little of this soil, 
at the usual rent, will repay the expence of cultivation ; apd in the 
present state of population it perhaps would not be proper to let 
it low, as by that means useful labourers might be taken away from 
more valuable lands. The same reason prevents the fields near the 
inn from being cultivated. They are level, but too poor to pro- 
duce rice. The inhabitants would willingly bring them into cul- 
tivation far dry grains, were they allowed the two first years free 
of rent: but then part of the rice fields must remain unculti- 
vated. 

The only good water in this neighbourhood is the rain preserved 
in Tanks. That, which is found in wells, is by the natives called salt, 
although the quantity of muriate of soda contained in it is very 
small. 

The oil chiefly used here, both for food and unguent, is that of 
Sesamum, by the English called Gingeli, or sweet oil ; a few indi- 
viduals use the oil of the cocoa-nut. At Madras this last is much 
employed for the lamp ; but in the country the natives make other 
oib serve for this purpose. 

The oils used in the Company’s Jaghire, or district immediately 
surrounding Md^as^ are the foUowiUg : \ 

Taynga opy, cjl) of the cocoa-nut. 

Nulla 40 ^, oil of thp sesamum. 
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Fitim, or amamtcky any, oil of the Ricinus Palma Chruti. It is CHAPTER 
the common lamp oil which the natives use. 

Cat ammuckj/ any, oil of the Jatropha curcas; used for the lamp 
only. 

Mulu any, oil of argemont seed, also for the lamp. 

Rhptn any, oil of the Bastia Umgifolia; used for f^ing cakes made 
of rice flour and Jagory. 

Badaga any, oil of black and white mustard ; brought lirom the 
interior parts of the country. 

Fi^pa any, oil of the seeds of the Melia azadirachta. About an 
ounce of this is givdn to every woman, immediately after she is 
delivered of a child. It is used also for the lamp. 

Vekri very any, oil of cucumber seed ; used both in cookery and 
for the lamp. 

Tomute very at^, oil of the seed of the Cucumis colocynthis, L. 

Lamp oil 

Penny cotyat^, oil of the Calophylium Inophyllumi used also for 
the lamp. 

Cossumba any, oil of the seeds of the Carthamus tinctorius. 

In the Tamul language there are many good botanical terms, Botanical 
—for instonce : 

Maratk, a tree, Arbor. 

Chery, % shrub, Frutex. 

Cody, a climber, Pkmta volubilu. 

Skuiy,mi herb, Planta herbacea. 

Very, small seed, many of which are contained in a common 
fruit. 

, Coty, a seed, of which one only is contained in each fruit. 

The people, who make Jagory’from palm tree's, follow no other Pa/mfra tree, 
profession. An individual of this profession in the Tamul language 
is called Skanan; but collectively the cast is called Shanar. The 
ISuuutn mounts the Palmira tree morning and evening, in order to 
collect the exuded juice, which through the day he and his family 
Vox.. I. C 


terms in the 
Tamul Ian* 
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CItAPTEft boii down into The tree 4 )rodttces at all aeasons. One man 

can take care of 800 trees: from whicfa» according to their ac» 
count, he can extract annually 80 Manv^u, or about 468 pounds 
of Jagory, worth at thit place, 6 Pagodfu; which, at the usual ex* 
change, is £9. 8«. or rather more than eleven shillings the cwt. 
Besides, the S^anan daily sells one or two Fanams* worth of TAri, 
According to this account, the produce of two hundred Palmira 
trees would be 

Jagory ... - - Pegodti 6 0 

Tiri at 1^ Famm daily • - • * J5 7| 

21 7i 

Deduct rent at 8 a tree - « 11 4 

Profit •> • Pagodas 10 Sf 

I suspect, that by this account the produce is under-rated. If it 
were true, I can hardly see, how the Shamn could maintain a 
family in a country where provisions are by no means cheap. 

CkoOtry of The inn. Choultry, or Ckafuram, of Vira Permal Pillay consists of 
Vtn Pamal, aquaf^ courts enclosed by low buildings, which are covered 
with a tiled roof, and divided into small apartments for the accom- 
modation of travellers. The buildings on the outside are surrounded 
by a colonnade, and are constructed of well cut, whitish, granite, 
brought from the distance of twenty miles. Although said to 
' have cost 15,000 Pagodas, or £*5515. 8s. Id. they are very mean 
structures. 

Appearance April 96th. — ^In the morning I went from Vira PermaVs Choultry, 
©yhe coun- greater Conjeooram, called by the natives, Kunji. The coun- 

try i.s in general level, but the soil is wretched. It consists chiefly 
of a coarse sand, seemingly deriving its origin from decomposed 
granite, end at this season of the year is almost destitute of 
vegetable coveHng; nor is it perhaps capable of being ever 
(ionvtrt^ to hse. Some spots possess a tolerable soil, and in these 
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have been formed rice fields, that in the rainy season produce a CHAPTIR 
crop, but at present they look quite desert Near Ccnjtoeram 
many of the fields, receiving a supply of water from a large reser- 
voir on the north side of the town, were covered with a thriving 
crop of rice, which displayed a verdure highly refreshing to the 
eye. 

In one of the most desert places of the country, a very fine tank Fme tank, 
has been dug by a Dman of the late Mahomed Aly. It is square, 
and lined all round with stones of cut granite, which descend to 
the bottom in steps. The water is said to be very deep. At two 
of the sides of this tank are Choultries, built also of cut granite. 

Each consists of a room divided by two rows of pillars, that sup- 
port a flat roof consisting of long stones. This apartment, which 
is shut up on three sides by a wall, and entirely open in front, is 
surrounded by a colonnade, or veranda, which in front is double. 

The pillars are very rude and inelegant, but are covered with 
%ures, in basso relievo, of the Hin^ deities, of fishes, and of 
serpents. 

' It must be observed, that there are two distinct kinds of Different 
buildings confounded by Europeans under the common name 
Choultry. , 

The fiitt is that called by the natives Chaturam, and built for ckaturam, or 
the accommodation of travellers. These, like that of Vira Permal *"“• 

PiUay, have in general pent roofs, and commonly are built in form 
of a squaj^ enclosing a court in the centre. 

The other kind, like those here, are properly built for the re- Mandapam. 
eeption of images, when these are carried in procession ; although, 
whiBU not occupied by the idols, travellers of all descriptions may 
take up their quarters in them. These have flat roofs, and consist 
of one apartment only, and by the natives are called Mandapam. 

The inhabitants Imre distinguish also two kinds of tanks. Different 

The first is the Eray, which is formed by throwing a mound, or unks." 
bank, across a valley, or hollow ground ; so that the rain water Erap. 
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Culom. 


Natives. 


Conjeeeram, 
or Kvtgi. 


collects the upper part of the valley, and is let out on the lower 
part by sluices, for the purposes of cultivation. 

The other kind of tank is the Culam, which is fbrmed by digging 
out the earth ; and is destined for supplying the inhabitants with 
water for domestic purposes. In this country the Culanu are very 
frequently lined on all the four sides, 'with cut stone, and are the 
most elegant .works of the natives. By making tanks and choul- 
/rter, the wealthy Hindus endeavour to procure a lasting good 
name; and they certainly deserve it, as the sums they expend in 
this way, are very considerable, and the utility of the works is veiy 
great. 

In passing through the Company’s Jaghirt I have found very 
little inclination among the natives to oblige a European traveller. 
It appears to me, that their condition is better than that of the 
people in Bengal; but this is entirely contrary to the opinion of 
my painter. He has no doubt better opportunities than I can have 
of knowing the truth, the houses of the natives in both countries 
being inaccessible to a European. I suspect, however, that he is 
not exempt from prejudice in favour of his native land. 

The town of Conjeeeram is of considerable size, and very regu^ 
larly built ; but it appears to be by do means populous, as many of 
the lots for building are unoccupied, and none of the houses are 
more than one story high. The streets are tolerably wide and 
clean, and cross one another at right angles. On each side is a 
row of coco>nut trees, enclosed by a small mud wall, painted verti- 
cally with red and white stripes. 

The houses have mud walls, and are roofed with tiles. Each is 
built in the form of a square with a small court in the centre. They 
certainly appear to be much more comfortable than the houses 
in the country towns in Bengal. Most of them are inhabited by the 
Brdhmans belonging to two large temples, that are dedicated to 
Iswara, and to his wife Cdmachutna. Of these Br&hmans there are 
one huniftred families ; a hundred dancing girls are kept for the 
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honour of the deities, and the amusement of their votaries ; and any CHAPTER 
familiarity between these girls and an infidel would occasion 
scandal. About three miles off, at the lesser Conjtveram, is another 
grand temple dedicated to Vishnu, who has here a. Mandapam, for his 
reception at the two visits, which he makes in the year to Imara. 

Svoa returns the visit once a year only. At these visits the worship- 
pers of the two gods, who are of different sects, are very apt to fall 
into disputes, occasioning abusive language, and followed by vio- 
lence ; so that the collectors have sometimes been obliged to have 
recourse to the fear of the bayonet, to prevent the controversy from 
producing bad effects. 

I have no occasion to describe the Camls, or Pagodas, that having Tnnpir. 
already been done with sufficient accuracy. I shall only remark, 
that they are great stone buildings, very clumsily executed both 
in their joinings, and carvings, and totally devoid of elegance or 
grandeur, although they are wonderfully crowded with what are 
meant as ornaments. The Rat'hs, Tesr, or chariots, on which the 
images of the gods are carried in procession, are much superior 
to those I have seen in Bengal. There are here three Taer, one for 
Jsxoara, a second for his wife, and a third for his son Ganisra. In 
Bengal, the images of Vishnu only, and of this family, are conveyed 
in Rafht; Mah&dha, or Imara, is never carried in procession. 

At Kuttji there is a small mosque of very neat workmanship. The Mo»que. 
Hindoos say, that it was originally a Covil, or Pagoda; but if it has 
been such, great alterations have been made on it for the better. 

The divisions of the Br&hmans here, are different from those SectsofBriA- 
found in 

The most numerous class here, and which comprehends about one Stnarta. 
half of all the Br&hmans in the Lower Carnatic, is called the Smarted 
sect, and its members are followers of Sankara Achdrya. They are 
commonly said to be of the sect of SS,va ; but they consider BrahmA, 

Vishnu, and Imara, to be the same god, assuming different persons 
as the creator, preserver, and de troyer of the universe. They 
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CHAPTER, consider their souls as being portions of the divinity, and do not 
believe in 'transmigration as a punishment for sin. They are readily 
distinguished by three horizontal stripes on the forehead, made 
with the ashes of cow-dung. 

Sri Vaith- The next most numerous sect of the Br&hmans here, are the fol- 
lowers of Rdma Anuja Achdrya, who form about three tenths of the 
whole. They are called Sri Vmhnaoum and A'ayngaVy and may 
readily be known by three vertical marks on the forehead, con- 
nected by a common line above the nose, and formed of a white 
clay. They abhor Iswara, calling him the chief of the Rdkthasa, or 
devils, and Avorship only Vishnuy and the gods of his family. They 
form two sects ; the JFadagalayy who believe in transmigration, and 
the Tangalay, who do not. 

Maiua. The Madual form the remaining two tenths of the Brdkmans, 
These use the vertical marks on the forehead, which are appropriate 
to the followers of Vishnu; but they worship &va also ; they believe 
in the generation of the gods in a literal sense, thinking Vishnu to 
be the father of Brahmd, and Brahmd to be the father of Siva, 

All these sects admit the authority of the same Purdns; but each 
sect explains some obscure passages so as to confirm its own 
doctrines. 

Each sect of Brdhmm has here a number of followers, in propor 
tion nearly to its own comparative strength. This, I am told, is not 
the case in Bengal, where the sect of Iswara or Mahaddva prevails 
among the Brdhmans, while that of Visknu is the most common 
among the vulgar. 

Viirious S7th April. — In the morning I went to Oulur Sdt-’ghadam, which 

fomT ** * Choultry, or inn, with hardly any houses in its neighbourhood ; 

but it is remarkable for having formerly had seven hill-forts in its 
vicinity; and from this circumstance it derives its appellation, Sdt^ 
ghadam. In the Decany dialect of the Musulman language,- Ghadam 
sigpifies a fortress situated on a hUl, while Kilah is applied to one 
built on a plain. In the Sanscrit languagCi Patanam or Pateam is 
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aiialogous with JTtAiA, and DutgOt or Durgam^ is analogous with chapter 
Ghadm. In the Tamui language a fort of either kind is called 
Cht^. 

Besides the Ckaturmn and Mtmdapmt there is another kind of Another 
building, which by Europeans is called' in the Thnw/lan- 

euage it is called Tam Tundal, or water shed. These are small called Tony 
f .. .. . . Pundd/. 

buildings, where weary travellers may enjoy a temporary repose in 

the shade, and obtain a draught of water or milk. . In some of the 
inns or Cftarurams, provisions are sold; in others, they are distribut- 
ed gratis, at least to BrAhmans or other religious mendicants, as is 
the case in the Choubariet of Bengal. 

When a man erects a building of any of these kinds, the natives Tiaesderived 
add its name to his, as a title of honour ; thus any person speaking 
of Vim P«mudj would call him Vira Permal Chaturam. Others 
derive a similar title from having dug a CtUam, or constructed an 
Eray, 

Soon after leaving Conjeoeram, I found the country again a Appearance 
desert, and it continues so till near Dameriu, the last village in the 
Jaghire. From my having passed over such a great proportion of Jagiire. 
bad land, on my way from Madras, it must not be concluded, that 
the whole country is similar. Dry, hard, and elevated ground, 
where little expense is bestowed on keeping the roads in repair,' 
being most favourable for highways, the traveller of coarse meets 
with a greater proportion of that description than of any other. 

Between Dameriu, and Oulur, a canal coming from the Palari 
waters much valuable rice land. At Oulur the soil is good, but 
where I encamped is fit only for dry grains; and at present its 
surface is wholly a browd dust, enlivened alone by the bushes and 
trees which, from the slovenliness of the cultivators, are scattered 
idmut in the best fields. 

In one place 1 saw people employed in watering a rice field with irrigation by 
tibe Yatam, or Pacota, as it is called by the English. When the 
water of a tank is expended before the rice of the fields watered Pscota. 
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by it ripepi^ the inhabitants must either allovr their crop to perish^ 
or use the Yatam, One Canay of ground (1-y^ acre) requires the 
constant labour of four men to supply it with water for the cultiva- 
tion of rice, The same number of men are able to water three 
Canays of garden ground, which requires a comparatively small 
supply ; a deduction of rent is generally allowed, when the cultiva- 
tor is reduced to the necessity of watering by machinery. 

S8th April. — .In the morning I made a long journey to Arcot. 
From Oulur to K&oary-pdk, the barren ridge on which the road leads, 
is very narrow ; and the country, being abundantly supplied with 
water from the Kivary-pak tank, has a fertile delightful appear- 
ance; and with its distant hills, verdant fields, and running streams, 
would afford a most beautiful prospect, were it somewhat better 
wooded. The great Eray, or tank, is about eight miles long and 
three broad, and fertilizes a considerable extent of country. I never 
viewed a public work with more satisfaction, a work that supplies a 
great body of people with every comfort which their moral situation 
will permit them to enjoy. Khoary-pUt is a large but dirty village, 
with a stone mosque in its centre. The fort by which it was 
protected, is also built of stone, but is now ruinous. 

After passing K&oary-pAk, I found the barren ridge more ex- 
tensive, reaching almost from the Polar to the northern hills, and 
in most places consisting of immense beds of granite, or of that 
rock decomposed into harsh coarse sand. The whole country is 
almost destitute of verdure, but a little withered grass affords sus- 
tenance to a few wretched sheep. Other parts have somewhat of a 
better soil, and in the rainy season may produce some of the dry 
grains; several reservoirs have been formed in the waste, the water 
of which produces crops in a few narrow strips of land chiefly 
near the river. The bed of the river Polar at Arcot, where wc 
crossed it, is above half a mile wide, but at present is quite a dry 
louse sand, except in two narrow channels, containing a stream not 
sufiicient tb turn a mill. 
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Arcot, or Arrucate, is the nominal capital of the Carnatic pdyin g/idt, chapte r 
(Carnatic below the Passes) as the Mussulmans and English call the 
dominions of the Nabob. He maintains a garrison of his own troops Anot. 
in the fort, which is pretty large, but not in good repair. The music 
of his Nabut, or state band, is much superior to any thing I have 
ever heard among the natives, and is not much harsher than our 
clarionet. His brother-in-law, who manages this part of the coun- 
try, resides near the fort, in a good house belonging to the Nabob. 

The town surrounds the glacis on all sides, and is extensive. 

The houses are as good as in the towns of the Jaghire. The in- 
habitants speak the Decany dialect of the Mussulman language, 
which we call Moors or Hindustany. They took advantage of us as 
strangers, and for every supply we procured, demanded three times 
the usual price. At this place coarse cotton cloth is made. It 
seems to be cheaper thsin in the Jaghire, but dearer than in Bengal. 

From Madras to K&very p&k, the road is tolerably good. From Roads, and 
K&oery pdk to Arcot, a wheel carriage could not easily pass. IMany 
of the rich natives travel in bullock coaches, like those in Calcutta, 
called Chaycra. Near Arcot, I met the Mussulman women riding on 
bullocks, and entirely wrapt up in white veils, so as to conceal 
both features and shape. 

The heat on the glacis of the fort, where I encamped, was intense. Hills of g*r- 
The hills in this vicinity are the most barren I have ever seen, those 
even of St. Jago in the Cape de Verd islands not excepted. They 
appear to be composed of the same granite, that abounds in 
the elevated barren grounds, on which the road from Madras 
is conducted. They seem to be undergoing a rapid decay, and will 
probably continue to do so, till they are reduced to nearly a level 
with the circumjacent plain, when the decomposed parts, no longer 
rolling off, will cover them with a bed of sand, and prevent them 
from farther decay, as is now the case in the waste lands already 
mentioned. In many parts of the vallies, formed by^these hills, is 

Voi.. I. D 
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CHAPTER found Chw^ram, or lime-stone nodules, which in Bengal is called 
Congcar* 

Face of the 29th April — The country between Ar&>i and the western hills 

country. contains some good ground, some that serves for gardens, and dry 
grains, and some that is barren, consisting of granite covered with 
beds of sand. 

The road leading to Vellore is conducted along the foot of the hills, 
which bound the Palar valley on the south, and is formed on the 
rocky basis of these hills, and on the sand and fragments, that have 
fallen from them. A greater verdure however prevails here, than 
any I have seen in the Carnatic, owing probably to a subterraneous 
supply of water ; for on the whole way there is not a spring visible. 
This ground at the foot of the hills is in some places pasture, and 
in others is overgrown with trees and bushes, especially with the 
wild date, or Ektt Sykestris, which thrives very well, but here is 
considered as useless. There are also many Palmira trees, from 
which T&ri is extracted, lire lower part of the valley, near the 
river, is very good laud, and looks well, the greater part of it 
being verdant with the second crop of rice. The bouses and vil* 
lages by the way are very miserable. 

Kdferc. 30th April. — I remained at Vellore in order to give my people 

rest. The present fort is large and beautiful ; and having been 
chosen for the residence of the family of the late Sultdn of Mysore, is 
strongly garrisoned by English forces. The town, which belongs 
to the Nabob, is pretty large, and well built after the Hindu fashion. 
Above it are three small forts, which occupy the summits of a hill 
that overlooks the town, but one of them only has a supply of water. 
The foitificatioiis are said to have been erected by the Canareee 
monarchs.' 

firdkmans. The greater part of the Br&linums in the lower Carnatic follow 
secular professions. They almost entirely till the different offices hi 
the collection of the revenue, and administration of justice; and 
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they are exclusively employed as Hircaras, that is, guides or mes> 
sengers, and as the keepers of inqs ov Choultries. Much of the land 
is rented by them; but, like the Jews, they seldom put their hand 
to actual labour, and on no account will they hold the plough. 
Their farms they chiefly cultivate by slaves of the inferiour casts, 
called S&dra, and Panchum Bundum. 

The Panchum Bundum are by far the most hardy and laborious 
people of the country, but the greater part of them are slaves. So 
sensible of their value was Ht/der, that in his incursions it was these 
chiefly, whom he endeavoured to carry away. He settled them in 
many districts as farmers, and would not suffer them to be called by 
their proper name, which is considered opprobrious ; but ordered, 
that they should be called cultivators. The Panchum Bundum consist 
of four tribes ; the Parriar^ the Baluan, the Shecliar, and the Toti. 
The Shecliars dress hides; and from among the Tori is chosen a par> 
ticular class of village officers. 

There are a few Mussulman farmers, who possess slaves ; but the 
most numerous class is composed of the different tribes of the 
S^idra cast. Some of these possess slaves, but many of them culti* 
vate their farms with their own hands. 

In this Carnatic payin ghdt, or Carnatic below the mountains, 
there are no fairs like the Hauts of Bengal; but the shopkeepers 
purchase the articles in demand from the farmers and manufac> 
turers, and retail them daily in the Bazars or towns. Milk and its 
preparations are commonly sold by women, who sit by the road 
side. 

Ist May . — I went from Vellore to Paligonda. The valley is in 
general very fine, much of it having water for two crops of rice ; 
some part however is covered with rocks of granite. The villages 
are very poor; and the two towns, Verimchepurum, and Paligonda 
are full of ruins ; at each of them is a considerable temple ; that of 
Paligonda is within the remains of a fort. The name of the place is 
derived from a Tamul word, which signifies sleeping. It arises from 
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CHAPTER the image in the temple, which represents Rangan&th, one of the 
forms of Vishnu, in a sleeping posture. 

Casts. A procession, that took place to-day at Paligonda, gave me an 
opportunity of learning, that only the three pure casts of Brdh- 
mans, Vaishyas, and SMra, are allowed to attend on such occa- 
sions. The fourth pure cast (the second in rank), the Kshatriyas, 
are considered by all the Brdhmans here, as having been for many 
centuries quite extinct. The Parriar, and other impure tribes, 
composing what are here called the Panchum Bundum, would be 
beaten, were they to attempt joining in a procession of any of the 
gods of the Brdhmans, or entering any of their temples. The Brdh- 
mans indeed despise those poor people so much, that they will give 
them no religious advice ; nor perform for them any religious cere- 
mony ; and, what is still more extraordinary, will not even receive 
money from them as charity. The Parriars have among themselves 
a kind of priests, named Veltuan, who possess books in the Tamul 
language. They have also small temples, in which the only image 
is said to represent the head of the mother of Parasu Rdma Avatdr. 
This, according to the legend, was taken up by the Parriars, when 
it had been cut off by her son. 

Different I have already mentioned the three grand sects prevailing among 
^he Brdhmans of this country, and which are said to prevail also over 
all the five nations of Brdhmans, called collectively Pansh Draoada, 

. who occupy the southern parts of India. There are, however, many 
other divisions among these Brdhmans, arising from their various 
occupations. 

The proper duty of a Brdhman is meditation on things divine, 
and the proper manner of his procuring a subsistence is by begging 
(Bkikskd). This mode of living is considered as very agreeable 
to the gods ; and all industry is deemed derogatory to the rank 
of a man, and more especially to that of a Brdhman. The lower 
classes of society, however, in this degenerate age, not being suf- 
ficiently charitable, nor quite so willing to part with their money, 
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as the noble cast of Br&hmons could wish, many of that sacred order CHAPTER 
have been obliged to betake themselves to what they consider as 
unworthy employments, such as being governors and judges of cities, 
collectors of revenue, and acconiptants ; nay some even condescend 
to cultivate the earth by means of slaves. Hence arises the dis- 
tinction of Br&hmans into Vaidika and L6kika, or Lovadica; the former 
of whom follow the proper duties of the cast, while the LAkika de- 
base themselves by dedicating their labours to worldly affairs. The 
diversity of employment, however, does not create an absolute dis- 
tinction of cast ; the daughter of a Vaidika Br&hman may marry a 
LSkika, and the son of a Ldkika may betake himself to the occupa- 
tions of a Vaidika BrAhman ; but instances of either circumstance 
are not common. It is however not so unusual for a poor Vaidika^ 
to be tempted to give his daughter to a wealthy lAkika Br&hman; 
as for the son of a L6kika Br&hman to acquire the character of a 
pure Vmdika. He is always considered as a new man ; and several 
generations, devoted to study and mortification, would be required 
to wash away the stain of ignoble birth, before the merits or 
learning of a Ldkika family could enable them to procure a com- 
fortable subsistence by charity. 

The Brahmans are considered as the priests of the Hindus; yet 
there are none, even of the lowest among the lAkika, who would 
intermarry with the families of the BrAhmans that officiate in the 
temples of Vishnu and Siva : and in this country no BrAhman of- 
ficiates in any of the temples of the inferior gods, whose altars 


are stained with blood. 

The highest among the Br&hmans are certain Vmdika, who by more 
than usual mortification attain a large proportion of divine favour. 
They cut off their hair ; dress in a yellow or red clotli ; eat but 
once a day ; abstain entirely from women ; and, reliuquishiug all the 
domestic enjoyments of society, live in Pagodas, or Matams, that 
is to say convents, where they dedicate their time entirely to de- 
votion, and the instruction of those who are less pious, and who. 
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follow them) as disciples. A Br&hman of this kind is called a Sennyitiy 
and must be a man of learning, that is to say, must be able to read 
Sanscrit, and be acquainted with the dogmas of his particular sect. 
The number of Brdhman SannyAsis is very small, and is chiefly con> 
flned to those, who are Gurus, Swamaius, or bishops of the different 
sects, and who, in every thing relating to religion and cast, have a 
jurisdiction over all their inferiors. They also perform certain 
ceremonies, such as Upadesa, and Chicranticum, which may be con> 
sidered as analogous to the Confirmation granted by our prelates. 
They are supported entirely by the contributions of their disciples; 
but these are so burthensome, that a Guru seldom continues long 
in one place ; for the contributions even of Madras are not equal to 
supply the wants of a Swamalu for more than one or two months. 
A hundred Pagodas a day, 15. 5. is as little, as can be decently 
offered to such a personage. The Rtya 'of Tanjore is said to give 
his Guru S50 Pagodas a day 18. 6^.), when that personage 

honours him with a visit. The Gurus travel in great state, with 
elephants, horses. Palankeens, and an immense train of disciples, the 
least of whom considers himself as highly elevated above mankind 
by his sanctity. They generally travel at night, in order to avoid 
their Mussulman or European conquerors, who would Hot show 
them that veneration, or rather adoration, to which they consider 
themselves entitled; and they have therefore been seldom seen by 
travellers. On the approach of a Guru to any place, every inhabi- 
tant of pure birth must go to meet him ; the lower classes are not 
admitted to his presence. The Guru, on being conducted to the 
principal temple, bestows Upadksa, or Chicranticum, on such as have 
not received these ceremonies, and distributes lioly water. He 
then inquires into matters of contention, or transgressions against 
the rules of cast ; and having settled, or punished these, hears his 
disciples and other learned men dispute on theological, subjects. 
This is the grand field for acquiring reputation among the BrAh- 
mans. These disputations are said to be very similar to those, which 
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were common among the doctors of the Romish church seven or 
eight hundred years ago; and in fact a strong resemblance will be 
found between the present state of Hindu knowledge, and that 
which then prevailed in Europe. 

The contributions for the support of the Guru are made chiefly 
by the rich Brahmans, especially by the Lbkika. Small donations 
offered by a Siidra would be rejected with scorn, as being proper 
only for the Br&hman who performs ceremonies for him ; but should 
a Sudra offer a thousand or two thousand Pagodas it would be re- 
ceived. As the Guru/\% supposed to be entirely weaned from the 
pleasures of the world, the whole of these contributions ought to 
he expended in charity, that is to say, in the support of buildings 
and men dedicated to the honour or service of the gods. 

At Paligonda, the river Palar is considerably diminished in size, irrigation 
from what it is at Arcot ; but at this season its channel is occupied 
entirely by dry sand. The people, however, procure water from it, 
by digging canals in the sand six or seven feet deep. These canals 
transverse the channel diagonally, and collect a gentle stream of 
pure water about a foot deep, and six feet wide ; this by other 
canals is conveyed through the country to water the fields, and 
renders the valley of Vellore one of the finest tracts in the Carnatic. 

I2d May. — In the morning 1 went fifteen miles to Sdtghadam. 1 first Appearance 
crossed the Palar, and proceeded up its northern bank till I came 
to the Camundala. Following the course of this river, I came 
to Gterietum, a pretty large town, about five miles N. N.W. from 
Paligonda. Part of it is on either side of the river, and that on the 
eastern aide is guarded by a mud fort. Soon after, I turned towards 
the left from the Camundala, and entered a narrow valley leading 
west. So far was a fine valley, like that near VtUore, and well 
watered by canals, cut from the Palar and Camundala. This last 
river has water in many parts of its channel ; but at this season, it 
does not afford in any place a quantity suflicient to form a stream 
■on the surface. The narrow valley, by which I proceeded, is watered 
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in its lower part by a reservoir. The head of the valley rises con- 
siderably, and consists chiefly of dry fields ; towards the upper end 
some is barren land fullof granite. The hills approaching here, a stone 
wall, with a gateway, marks the boundary of S&tghadam. On the north 
this gate is commanded by a naked rocky hill, irregularly for- 
tified by various walls and castles, after the country fashion. These 
are called S&tghadam, the Decany pronunciation of S&tghur, or the 
seven castles. The Malabar, or Tamul name of the place is AVa- 
malla Durgam. The village under the hill, or the Petia, is sur- 
rounded by a wall, and is pretty considerable in point of space, 
but it is ruinous. The district belonging to it is extensive, and 
fertile. It is surrounded on all sides by granite rocks ; and in the 
rainy season, the water of three torrents falls from it into the Polar 
near Amboor. The principal cultivation in it, however, is that of 
dry grains, with some fruit gardens, for which it is celebrated. 

The Nabob has here an extensive garden, which he lets to some 
Armenians at Madras. The fruit, especially the oranges, are 
reckoned the best in the Carnatic, and the choicest are sent to the 
Nabob, and to other persons of distinction. This garden is a large 
piece of ground, thickly planted with a variety of fruit trees ; and 
to the roots of each water is conveyed by separate canals : but the 
whole is kept in a very slovenly condition. More extensive gardens 
might be formed here, but the expence of watering them would 
be considerable. 

Since leaving Madras, I have found the weather very hot and 
dry. The thermometer at noon in my tents, which are well con- 
structed for keeping out the heat, has been from 95* to 98*. In a 
house it would probably have been two or three degrees lower. 
The wind has generally been strong ; but so arid, and hot, as not 
to niitigate the effects of the sun, or cool the burning atmosphere. 

I am gravely informed by my interpreter, a Br&hmm, tha,t he has 
relations, .who live by performing a variety of wonderful feats. 
Among others, they can make a Afango stone, in the course of four 
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hours, shoot out a small tree a foot high. He maintains, that this is 
not a deception, but a real art, the manner of doing which is as fol- 
lows : Take of the kernels of a shrub which is a species of Fantanea, 
a convenient quantity, and grind them between two stones for seven 
days and seven nights, without ceasing. Then place a sword upright, 
with its point in a cup. Rub the pulp of the kernel on the blade of the 
sword, exposed to the sun, and an oil will rvyfi down into the cup. 
Put the oil in a bottle to be preserved for use. In order to perform 
the experiment, take a ripe Mango stone, rub it over with the oil, 
and'lllipe it in a pot of earth properly watered. The young shoot 
will be immediately formed; but dies soon, that is, whenever it has 
exhausted the nourishment contained in the kernel. I have seen 
the experiment performed at Calcutta ; and know that it is a mere 
deception. 

3d May. — I went to Naiekan Eray, by the Pedda Naikana Durga 
Pass. After crossing the first hill by a very bad road, I descended into 
a narrow valley, running north and south, and containing two 
channels, in one of which Avas a small quantity of clear running water. 
These two currents uniting, and having joined the streams from 
Satghadamy fall into the Palur near Amhoor. In this valley was en- 
camped an officer, with many pioneers, employed in making a road 
up the Ghats, from Amhoor to Pedda Naikana Durga. The new 
road is very well formed ; but for about half a mile is exceedingly 
steep, so as to render a noble work of comparatively little value. 
The mountains of the Ghats have not quite so barren an aspect 
as those to the east ; and contain many trees, some of which are 
fit for timber. 

Specimens of the following wejre brought to me, as being , the 
most useful trees on the Ghats of this place. The names are 
Telinga. 

1. Nara Vaypa, described by Dr. Roxburgh as a speciesof Copaifera. 
A black, hard timber, taking a good polish. 
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2. Yegu, , which in my manuscripts I call Pterocarpus f Vaynga. 
Gives small planks for doors, &c. 

S. NarOf Prmna tomentosa fVilld. 

Used for beams and posts in the huts of the natives. 

4. Neruddy. 

Serves for both planks and beams. 

5. Muddi. 

The wheels of the immense chariots of the gods are made from this 
tree. 

6. Topissiy Ulmus integr'^oUa, Roxb. 

Serves for door-frames, and similar uses. 

7. Tayca, Tectona Robusta. 

In this neighbourhood about a hundred full grown trees might be 
procured. 

8. Chigrpy a Mimosa, which 1 call Tuggula. 

Said to be a black, heavy, strong timber. 

9. Telia Maliki which I call BiUtalium Farinosum. 

A white wood used for posts in huts. 

10. fFudaga. 

Used by Tippoo for stocking firelocks. 

11. Palawaraym, Nerium tinctorium, Roxb. MSS. 

The timber is sawed into planks ; and ploughs, and other imple- 
ments of agriculture, are made of it. The natives are acquainted 
with the process for extracting indigo from its leaves. 

12. Defoadarum, Erythroxylon Sideroxyloides, L. M. 

A sweet-scented black wood, used by the poor instead of sandal 
wood. 

13. Bilu, Sajeitenia Chloroxylon, Roxb. 

The timber is reckoned of little value by the natives, although it 
is said to be our satin wood. 

14. Raynu, Rhamnus xylopyrus Keen. 

A strong timber used for posts and beams. 
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15. Bauhinia. 

A strong black timber. 

16. Pedualingee. 

A black wood. 

17. Mimosa Lebec, L. M. 

A white heavy timber. 

18. Tanaca. 

Used for planks and beams. 

19. Vaypachitu, Melia Azadirachta, Lin. 

Used for beams and posts. 

SO. Nayla Balasu, Haydarany of the Canarese. 

A black wood, that kindles readily, and burns clearly, and there- 
fore is used for torches. 

In ascending the Ghats, I had an excellent opportunity of ob- 
serving the strata, where the rock has been cut away to form the 
road. The grand component part of these mountains is a granite, 
consisting of white felspar and quartz, with dark green mica, in a 
small proportion to the other two ingredients. The particles are 
angular, and of moderate size. It seems to come near to the Gla- 
nitello of the Italians (Waller. Min. II. p. 423), and is an excellent 
material for building ; as it is readily cleft by wedges, and is at the 
same time strong and durable. Intermixed with this is another 
stone, in a state of decay, consisting of angular masses of various 
sizes, divided by fissures, so as to be separable with little difficulty. 
The sides of the fissures are tarnished, and covered by extraneous 
matter. This is a stone commonly called a granite in decay, the 
mica being supposed to have been entirely decomposed, and the 
felspar to be in the act of decomposition, and to have assumed an 
arid powdery appearance, while the glassy quartz retains its na- 
tural consistence. That the strata in question are in a state of 
decay, from the numerous fissures in them, 1 have no doubt ; but 
there are other strata of similar component parts common all over 
the lower Carnatic, especially at Mahabalipura (the seven Pagodas), 
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which are in the most perfect state of preservation, without the 
smallest mark of decay, and fit for forming the most durable build- 
ings. Mr. Fichtel, who has been so kind as to look over my speci- 
mens, and to assist me with his opinion concerning their nature, 
thinks, that the stone Mahabalipura con&hts of a mixture of arid 
and of fat quartz ; and, although he calls the stone of the Ghats 
granite, I have no doubt of its component parts being the same 
with those of the Mahabalipura stone. 

3oth these rocks appear to be stratified ; but the strata are 
wonderfully broken, and confused. In some places they are almost 
horizontal, in others they are vertical, with all intermediate de- 
grees of inclination. Sometimes the decaying stratum lies above 
the perfect, and at other times is covered by it. I saw many strata 
not above three feet wide; while in other masses, of eight or ten 
feet high, and many long, I could perceive no division. 

Immersed in both kinds, I observed many nodules, as large as 
the head, which were composed of a decaying substance containing 
much green mica. In other places there are large veins, and beds, 
containing small rhomboidal masses, of what Mr. Fichtel takes to 
be a composition of a small proportion of quartz with much iron. 

The country about Naiekan Eray rises into swells, like the land 
in many parts of England, and is overlooked by the high barren 
peaks of the Ghats, which close the view to the eastward. Among 
these peaks, the most remarkable is that occupied by Pedda Naie- 
kana Durga, or the Great Chiefs castle, which, till the overthrow of 
the late Sultan, was a frontier garrison, of the Mysoor kingdom. 
It formerly belonged to a Polygar, called the Pedda Naieka, who 
was restored by Lord Cornwallis ; but obliged again to leave his 
dominions, after his Lordship granted peace to Tippoo. During the 
remainder of the Sultan's reign, he continued to harass the coun- 
try in nocturnal predatory excursions ; but is now quietly waiting 
for the decision of the British government concerning his fate. The 
country forinerly belonging to his family has, by the partition treaty 
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of 1799, been annexed to the British possessions, and is under the CHAFFER 
authority of Captain Grahafti, the collector of Khistnaghery. 

At Naiekan Eray^ or the chief’s reservoir, the only remains of a Innabitants. 
village are a ruinous Choultry, and a few wretched shops, called a 
Bazar.- The houses of the cultivators are scattered about in groups 
of four or five families. The common language spoken here, as 
well as ill the neighbouring parts of the Nabob's dominions, is thp 
Telinga, or Beder as it is commonly called. Tlie people are infinitely 
more obliging than those below the Ghats, and my servants find 
here no difficulty in procuring supplies. 

4th May. — In the morning I went from Naiekan Eray, to Venca- Appearance 
iaghery, about nine miles. So far as I can judge by the view, one 
half of the country has been ploughed ; of the half that has never 
been cultivated, a small part, perhaps about a tenth of the whole, 
rises into hills too steep for the plough ; the remainder is gently 
swelling ground, like the rest of the country ; but the soil is very 
poor, and covered with copse, having a few large trees intermixed. 

The whole of the copse land serves for pasture, such as it is ; and 
the bushes supply the natives with fuel for their domestic pur- 
poses, for burning limestone, and for smelting iron. The bushes 
seem also to preserve a moisture in the soil, which it is alledged 
^ would improve it, should it ever be determined to extend cultiva- 
tion ; so that I do not think the pasture would be improved by 
clearing the country j and the loss of fuel, and timber for country 
uses, that would be sustained by the operation, would be of serious 
inconvenience. 

P ut two miles from Naiekan Eray, a torrent, in the rainy iron forges. 

^^^ings down from the hills a quantity of iron ore in the form 
of b... which in the dry season is smelted. The operation 

is performed by Malawanlu, the Telinga name for the cast called 
Parriar by the natives of Madras. Each forge pays a certain 
quantity of iron for permission to carry on the work. 

The watered lands receive a good supply from reservoirs, con- Arable 
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structed like those below the The rice now on the fields 

looks well, but cannot occupy more than a twentieth part of the 
arable lands. At present the dry fields look very ill, being quite 
parched up ; for the want of water seems to be the predominant 
feature of the eastern part of the upper Carnatic. Were it not 
that the slovenly cultivation, in use here, leaves a few straggling 
bushes in the midst of their fields, the w'hole would be entirely 
bare, and devoid of vegetation. These lands appear, however, to 
be perfectly fitted for the English manner of cultivation ; and in 
order to preserve some moisture in the ground, they ought to be 
enclosed with hedges, and planted with hedge-rows. The Euphor- 
bium Tirucalliy common in the country, makes a beautiful fence ; 
and I think it probable, that the mahogany and chesnut would be 
found to answer in hedge-rows, as they are both natives of hilly 
countries, and warm climates. 

Vencalaghery was formerly the usual residence of the Pcdda 
Naieka Polygar, and the ruins of his fort are still conspicuous. It 
is built on a rising ground, and consists of various enclosures, sur- 
rounded by walls of mud and stone, flanked by towers and bastion;, 
that rise higher and higher as you advance inwards, till you come 
to the central enclosure, which contained the Raja's dwelling. 
There have been in this place three small temples, two of which 
are preserved. The remains of this palace do not indicate that it 
ever possessed any grandeur, few of the rooms being more than 
seven or eight feet square. The outer enclosures contain much 
ground formerly occupied by the town, whiah is now reduced to 
one street of shops. The houses are much infer! our to those in the 
Tamul villages. They are built of mud, with thatched roofs; but 
do not surround a square court; nor have they any Verandah to 
keep off the sun or rain. The inhabitants are almost all Telingas, or 
Gentoos as the English of Madras call this nation. 

Near Vencatagkeryalso iron is smelted from black sand ; and mixed 
with the soil of different .fields, lime-stone, in form of nodules, is 
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common. The strata resemble those in the Ghats. The white CHAPTER 
granite is the most prevalent ; but the masses of quartz impregnated 
with iron are much larger, and more perfect. I saw no other rocks : 
it would however appear, from the stones in the wall of the fort, 
that the country produces red granite. Near Vencataghery I ob- 
served the water tinged with an iridescent oily matter, floating on 
its surface, as is usual in coal countries. 

5th May. — ^In the morning I went to Baydamungultm; leaving 
on my right a hill crowned with a fortress, and a temple dedicated 
to Seitadeoa. By the way I visited a place to the north of my route, 
where the natives obtain limestone. I found it to be two small fields, 
containing what in Bengal is called Congcar. These fields are dis- 
tant from each other about three hundred yards, and are situated on 
a low piece of ground, surrounded by naked rocks of white granite. 

This low ground is intersected by the channel of a torrent, 
which at this season is quite dry ; and the water of the only spring 
that I have yet seen in this arid country, passes by the sides of the 
two calcareous fields. In some parts of these fields the small con- 
cretions, of which Congcar consists, are found on the surface, mixed 
with the soil ; in others, a foot of soil must be removed, before they 
are found in any quantity. The natives have never dug deep to 
ascertain the thickness of the bed. This kind of stone seems to 
be the cetkareus aquabihs incamatus of Wallerius. II. p. 124. Similar 
beds are said to be scattered all over the country. A few families 
of Malaxeanlu gain a subsistence by collecting the limestone, by 
burning it in kilns, and selling the Chunam, or quick-lime, for 
chewing ^ith betel. 

Common salt {Jdu^iate of Soda) seems to be also very generally Culinarysalt. 
diffused over this part of the country. It is found in low wet grounds, 
contained in a black poor soil, and in Tippoo's reign was extracted 
in considerable quantities. The trade with the Nabob's dominions 
being then entirely contraband, such a bulky article could not be 
smuggled in quantities sufficient for the consumption, and the 
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inhabitants were obliged to have recourse to this their native salt ; 
against which, however, they are strongly prejudiced, considering 
it as inferiour to the salt made from sea-water. 

I am informed, that in every part of the country the black sand 
ore of iron is brought down by the torrents ; but that it is smelted 
in such places only as abound with woods. It is called Nalla isaca, 
in the Tdinga language ; Cart usu in the Carnatdea, and Carupu 
Manul in the dialect of the Tamuls. 

The land that has not been cultivated, is much less in proportion 
than in my yesterday’s route : I do not think, that it occupies above 
three tenths of the country. It consists entirely of rocks, or stones, 
without copse wood : but affords some miserable pasture in the in- 
terstices between the lumps of granite. In a few places are small 
hills. The wet ground cannot be more than one-fortieth part of 
the arable land. 

The country is exceedingly bare, and the population scanty. 
All the houses are collected in villages; and the smallest village, of 
five or six houses, is fortified. The defence of such a village con- 
sists of a round stone wall, perhaps forty feet in diameter, and six 
feet high. On the top of this is a parapet of mud, with a door in it, 
to which the only access is by a ladder. In case of a plundering 
party coming near the village, the people ascend into this tower, 
with their families, and most valuable effects, and having drawn 
up the ladder defend themselves with stones, which even the wo- 
men throw with great force and dexterity. Larger villages have 
square forts, with round towers at the angles. In those still larger, 
or in towns, the defences are more numerous, and the fort serves as 
a citadel ; while the village, or Pettah, is surrounded by a weaker 
defence of mud. The inhabitants consider fortifications as neces- 
sary for their existence, and are at the whole expence of building, 
and the risk of defending them. The country, indeed, has for a long 
series of ^ears been in a constant state of warfare ; and the poor 
inhabitants have suffered too much from all parties, to trust in any. 
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The mud here is excellent for making walls. It is a reddiish fer- chapter 
ruginous clay intermixed with small fragments of quartz, and 
other materials of decayed granite ; and a wall constructed of it Mud build- 
will, with tolerable care, resist the rains for many years. So good 
is it, that in many towns and villages, the houses have flat roofs 
terraced with this mud, which is laid on in the dry season, and 
turns the rain very well. The houses and huts have their walls 
universally built of this mud ; and have a tolerable appearance, the 
mud being smoothed, and painted on the outside, with alternate 
vertical broad stripes of white and red. The white is, lime, 
and the red colour is given by a ferruginous clay, which is 
called Caym^munnu in the Kamataca language, Shay-manu in the 
Tellinga, and Erra-manu in the 2'amul, The huts are built in the 
form of a parallelogram, without veranda or windows, or any 
other vent for the smoke than the doors. Rich men, instead of en- 
larging the house, generally build a number of similar huts in 
the form of a square, sufficient to accommodate their families, 
which are always numerous. 

It is said by the people here, that for two months from this Weather, 
time, they expect to have occasional rains, with strong westerly 
winds. In the two succeeding months much wind, and almost 
constant rain usually prevail. In September and October the winds 
abate, :^nd there are only occasional showers. After this comes 
cold weather with heavy dews. In the hot weather preceding 
the rainy season, there is very little dew. 

Baydamungulum was formerly the residence of a Polygar, and Baydanmn- 
a considerable place. In the dispute for the dominion, between its 
ancient lord and Hyder, the town suffered exceedingly, and is now 
reduced to sixty or seventy miserable houses fortified by a mud 
wall, and some towers in a ruinous state. At the south side are the 
remains of a large fort, now totally useless ; but at the north side 
is another fort, not so far decayed. One end of this the inhabitants 
have lately repaired as a last resource, and say that they will defend 
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it to the utmost extremity. It contains an old temple, the roof of 
which, as an additional defence, has been surrounded by a parapet 
of mud. 

The town stands about three hundred yards west from the Palar, 
which, here, is not above forty feet wide, and at this season con- 
tains two or three feet depth of water nearly stagnant. In the rainy 
season, it fills several fine reservoirs, or tanks, for the use of 
cultivation. 

The people here are a mixture of Tamult, Telingas, and Karnataca, 
or Canarese, with a good many Mussulmans. They complain, that 
the Amildars of the Mysore government take more money from 
them, than they did in the reign of Tippoo; but acknowledge, that 
they .are exempted from the licentiousness of that prince’s army, 
and from the arbitrary exactions usual in his government. 

6th May. — 1 went sixteen miles to Tayculum. The country in 
most points resembles that through which 1 passed yesterday ; but 
I think the proportion of land that has never been cultivated is 
greater ; I should estimate it to be four tenths of the whole. Of 
this also a greater part consists of high rocky hills. Those towards 
Color are very extensive ; and the last two miles of our road lay 
between two immense piles of bare granite, gradually crumbling 
into fragments that roll down into the plain. These hills occupy 
three fourths of the land that has never been ploughed ; the re- 
mainder is covered with copse wood, (ihiefly of the Mimosa which 
I call Tuggula, and seems to be capable of cultivation. The propor- 
tion of watered land to that of the dry arable fields, seems to be 
very small, and the supply of water appears not to be plentiful. A 
considerable quantity of it was occupied by betel leaf gardens; 
and 1 observed one field under sugar-cane. The nakedness of the 
country ddCs not proceed from any incapacity in the soil to pro- 
duce trees ; for to-day I observed many that were really fine. TTie 
Tamaiindy Mango^ Fipal, and Robima witis, thrive well. 

The villiges appear miserable; the houses being entirely hidden 
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by the iralls of the fortifications, which present nothing to the vieAV CHAPTER 
but a brown dusty mud. The farther we advance into the Myiort 
Rena's dominions, they appear to be kept in better repair. 

Part of the country indicated that it had last night been watered 
by a very heavy rain ; for the surface continued to be wet. This 
had allayed the dust and heat, removed the desert appearance of 
the land, and showed much of the soil to be of a good quality, 

On this day’s journey I had an opportunity of observing one of Sait, 
the places where salt is made. It was low and moist, with a black 
mould, consisting of a mixture of sand and clay, that from its ap- 
pearance 1 should have reckoned a good soil ; bdt the impregnation 
«f salt renders it greatly inferior, for cultivation, to soils of ap- 
parently a worse quality, which are free from salt. The natives 
allege, that, if they walk much on this saline earth, their bare feet 
become blistered. In the dry season, the surface of this earth is 
scraped off, and collected in -heaps. In front of these heaps the 
native salt-makers construct a semicircle of small round cisterns, 
each about three feet in diameter, and a foot deep. The sides and 
floors of these cisterns are made of dry mud ; and each, at its bottom, 
on the side toward the heaps of .saline earth, has a small aperture, 

Avith a wooden spout, to convey the brine into an earthen pot that 
is placed in a cavity under it. The bottoms of the cisterns arc 
covered with straw, and then the saline earth b put in, till it rises 
nearly to the level of the tops of the walb. Water is now poured 
on the surface of the saline earth, and, in filtering through into the 
pots, carries with it all the salt. The inert earth is then thrown 
out behind the cisterns, and new earth is put in, for impregnating 
more water. In the mean time the brine is emptied into a cavity 
cut in a rock, and the evaporation is performed entirely by the 
sun. This salt is sold at the rate of twenty Seers for a Sultany 
Fanem, while the same sum procures mght Seers only of Madras salt. 

The natives say that it is sufficiently wholesome ; but my Madras 
servants pretend; that it is capable of producing all manner of 
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CHAPTER diseases; the prejudices, of all nations, however, concerning the 
wholesomeness and insalubrity of different aliments, are so well 
known, as to deserve no attention. The grain of the salt is large, 
and consists of well-formed cubes; but it is mixed with much 
earthy impurity. At each of these salt works is an image of Ganes- 
wara, who receives sacrifices to prevent him from disturbing the 
operation. The image is placed in a temple little better than one 
of the cisterns. 

Hedges of th« The Euphorbium TtrucaUi, with very little trouble, makes excel- 

lent fences. In the beginning of the rainy season, cuttings are 
planted in a trench, which is dug where the fence is intended to 
grow, and they take root without any farther trouble. No, cattle 
will eat this plant ; so that it is easily preserved, and in one year 

Aloes. becomes a tolerable fence. The natives here plant also many aloes 
(agate tivipara) in their hedges, and use the leaves for making 
cordage. It forms a strong defence against both man and beast, 
and thrives better in the arid soil of Mysore, than in any other 
place that 1 have seen: its Canarese, or Karnataca name is Raoana 
MesMd. 


TasaOm. Tayculum is strongly situated at the end of a small hill of granite, 
and has a triple wall, each line strengthened with various defences. 
The houses, about a hundred in number, are very poor, and hardly 
fill up the space between the outer and second line of defence, 
about sixty of these houses are occupied by Mussulmans, among 
whom is the Amildar. There are eight families of Br&hmns, who 
are in possession of all the other offices under government. On 
the outside of the fort is a temple of i^ta, and within it one of 
Vishnu ; both of which are ruinous. On visiting the latter, I asked 
when and by whom it was built. A Mussulman, who was my con- 
ductor, replied, that owing to the great antiquity of the building, 
nobody knew. On hearing this, a Br&hman, sitting at the porch, 
asked with a sneer, if every body did not know that it had built 
itself. The Mussulman, attempting to be witty, asked the Br&hman 
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if he had seen this. “ How should I,” replied the other, when CHAPTER., 
it happened so long ago ?” The prevalent language at Tayculum 
is the KamatacOt called by us Canarese. 1 could not purchase a 
bullock here for less than double the price that I had paid at Ma- 
dras. I found the people very unwilling to give me information ; 
and 1 am clearly convinced, from what I have already seen, that 
without authority to demand it, very little useful information on 
statistical subjects could be procured by a mere traveller. 

. 7th May . — In the morning I went to Waluru. On the whole day’s pace of the 
route I saw no hills, except those mentioned yesterday ; but at least 
six tenths of the whole country seem never to have been cultivated, 
and of this the greater part is covered with brush or copse wood. 

There is no large timber ; but in some places the trees grow to a 
size sufficient for building the natives’ houses, and other country 
purposes. The greater part of the brush, however, is no highe.r 
than broom or furze, and consists chiefly of the Cassia auriculatay 
and Pttka viscosa, which are the most common bushes throughout 
this part of the country. The soil is very unfavourable to vegeta- 
tion ; spaces of forty feet square, in many parts, are without a bush 
or stalk of grass ; and whole acres of it may be seen, on which 
there is nothing but a few scattered bushes, surrounded, at their 
roots, by small heaps of dust, which the pas.sing wind deposits 
near the stems. This soil, by the Tamuls called Callaru, consists of 
clay, sand, and small fragments of stone ; all of which, when allowed 
to remain undisturbed, concrete, and acquire an almost stony hard- 
ness ; but the united mass is very capable of being reduced to 
powder by the plough, and then of producing tolerable crops of 
grain. The proportion of wet land to the whole of the arable, on 
this day’s route, is very small, and the crop of rice has been lately 
reaped. The cultivators are just beginning to plough their dry fields. 

The villages still appear to be fortified ; and the lower or. impure 
casts not being permitted to build within the walls, their houses are 
surrounded by strong hedges of the Cctsalpnia Lacerans, Roxb. MSS 
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GurMH I 'bftve yet observed above Oigts, teaks are very rare ; 
tad at A^. afl i MKmj)Ctiba >yeM^ iAe water is in genetai'very 

bed end dirty. 

In the evening I'went to ^e bonse of a distiller of covmf^ rum, 
in order to examine his process. The berk of the AfimoM i^tcojtMca 
Roxb: is considered as a necessary ingredient. This;tree grows 
commonly in the country, and is called Cari Jaly in the Canaret^ 

Ndla twnica in the and Caru velun in the Tamtd} The bark 

is dried, and.ent into chips, of which about four p^ added 

to one«Mion/(S4i lb.) of sugar>cane J<^sry, with a quantity of 
water. to about twice the bulk of this swtet substance, The 
^mixtone 4S made in an earthen jar, which is k^t in the shadeiTand 
the femientation commences in about twenty-fou.' hours. It is com-^ 
pleted ' on the twelfth day; when the liquor is distilled by the fob 
lowing (see Plats 11. Fig. 1.). Thebody ofthestill (aaa) 

is a itTcaig earthen jar, capable of containing three times the' bulk^ 
of the inateria||ji . On this is luted, with cow dung, a copper head 
(b b b), having oa the inside a gutter (c c) for collecting the vapour 
that hai beeo^ndensed into spirit by a constant small stream of 
water, fwhicli falls on the head at (f). This water is conveyed 
away b# the pipe (g), while the spirit is conducted into a jar by the 
pipe (d|. The mode of condensing the spirit is very rude ; Imd the 
liquor, frhich is never rectified by a second distillation, is execra- 
ble. Tpe qptives allege that the bark, which is very insipid to the 
taste, useful, by diminishing the too great sweetness of the Ja- 
gory. To me, however, it appears to be rather of use by regulating 
the fer^ientation ; krhich, in such a warm cUnsate,’ would be apt to 
run suddenly into the acetous. 

was obHged to half this day at Waluru, in order to Fsbt. 
give rest b<^h to toy people and cattle. At this place there-J%';i 
weekly fur ; and^to^y one was kepi, to which people 
great itotobers from sB. the nei^bouring country. lt .,i»l%w;ihe 
Mjfmn doitotoaos, tbet'fi^^yaii^wre ■ 


CHAFTBR 

DistilleA 

»|MriU. 
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CHAPTER expense ; ^ every young tree is suerounded by a niud vrall, thred 
or four feet high,* and perhaps t^venty in diameter; and in the dry 
season the plant requires to be watered, every second dr third day, 
for three years. 

Cultivation. There having now been several showers^ the soil has been soft- 
ened, and the farmers ai;p busy ploughing their dry-fields. Their 
plough, and manner of working, resemble those of Bengal. Both 
oxen and buffaloes are used, and frequently an animal of each kind 
is yoked in the same plough. This strongly marks a deficiendy of 
stock ; the two animals, from their different paces, being very ill 
suited to work together. Before the field is ploughed, it is ma- 
nured with a compost of cow dung, ashes, and mud. The manure 
is carried out by the women, in baskets placed on their heads, and 
is distributed very scantily, the baskets being emptied at the 
distance of about thirty feet from each other. 

Smta. All the way between Aratt and this place I have frequehtly ob- 

served strata of gnsiss, consisting of the same materials )rith the 
common grey granite of the country, and disposed in vertical 
etrata. Under the great tank here is a remarkable bed of it, con- 
sisting of rough grains, and divisible into lamins from one quarter 
to one inch thick ; and these are united into strata from one to two 
feet wide. These strata run by the compass north and south ; and 
are intermixed with others of harnblenie^slatty interspersed i with 
small grains ^ of white quartz, which thus compose a gramteU. 
These strata, as are also those of the grey granite throngfiout the 
country, are intersected nearly at right angles by veins of quftrtz, 
often a foot and a half wide. ' 'Diesd veins cross the various 
of granite^' gitews, and hamblen^, to great lengths, without alteHng 
their difes^idn; they frequently also contiun^&j^’,.or/e{>par>an^ 
quartz intfcrinaxed, as is the casent Catceili, where, thetyein^/.nre 
fiUed with a mixture of reddish felspar and quartz i vrbipbli/jf not 
vehigenou?, would form a gran^^li It has. cornmohly been ajlegedt 
that :large teins of these materiabdenote a coiu^ttol be prodnotiim 
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pf gpm9.; but the contrary, is the case here, no precious stones CHAPTEn 
having been ever , found in Mytore. It must be observed, that 
among the natives the gums and grey granite are called white- 
stone; and the hombknde-tlate with quartz, and the quartz im- 
pregnated with iron, which I have before mentioned, are called the 
black-stone; in fact these are found to approach to each other by 
such gradual shades, that it seems difficult to distinguish them, at 
least as genera; yet in many cases the two extremes of each kind 
are so different, that they have very little resemblance to each 
other. 

In the soil of this country are found two varieties of congcar, or Calcariow 
calcarious nodules. The nodules are often as lai;ge as a man’s head, °° “ 
are very irregular in shape, and frequently perforated with holes, 
apparently from having been formed round the roots of pjants. 

Outwardly they have, an earthy resemblance, although in some 
parts there is an appearance of irregular crystallization* They are 
very hard with a splintery fracture. Both dissolve readily, and 
with a strong effervescence, in the muri|itic acid ; but deposite a 
fine sandf that is insoluble. The solution contains iron, and their 
specific uravity is very considerable. The one is externally of a 
greyish |rhite ; but its fracture has a dull purplish brown tinge, 
intermixed with shining particles, arising from its texture, which 
is a mixture of compact and sparry. lUjracture is spHntery; and 
it is opaA». The scratch is of a colour similar to that of the stone, 
which is iardish. Its lustre is comnon. The sadd which it contains 
seems tq^be. quartz, stained of a rust colour by iron. The other 
variety bfa, both externally and internally, a darker colour, and 
it has more..nuinerous ^d larger concretions. On breaking 
are discovered many irregular cavities lined with small, whlt^ 
irregular crystallinsjtions. It contains many black dots, probably 
f|agmentj| of sfiorL , 

, .'^ere oan belittle doubt, that these nodules have beep, formed 
by j|.dppQii^n from. wuteri undare therefore a qr calcarious 
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CHAPT&R tuffk. I|^ve already itated, that they appear ta be the Calcarm 
aquabUis incarnitus of fVaUerius, or Marmor margaceum of Linnawt. 
Mr. Kirvan would probably call them eilichut marUtet. The small 
pieces of quartz have evidently been involved by the calcarious 
matter, while that was in the act of deposition. 

Quicklime. ^ming of these calcarious nodules into quicklime, which 

they prodaoe of a beautiful white colour, is at Catcoili the occupR* 
tion of about ten families. The stones are brought from a distance 
of five miles ; some on oxen, but the greater part on men's heads. 
The lime is burned in kilns about six feet high ; at the bottom 
about four feet, and at the top about two feet in diameter. The 
structure is of mud wall ; and, in order to give admission to the 
air, it is perforated in many places through its whole height. The 
fewel used is charcoal, the making of which is the duty of the men, 
and the bringing it home that of the women. 

Appearance Mof XOth. — the morning I travelled from CatcoUi to Bangalore^ 
couSry. through a very naked country, of which about six tenths appear to 
be arable. Tlie, remainder is covered with low bushes, and much 
of it seems capable of being brought into cultivation. Not above 
a twentieth part of the arable ground is watered. The pasture is 
rather better than miy that I have seen above the Ghats, and the 
cattle are in rather better condition than those in Bengal are at this 
season, when they are reduced to the lowest state of wretchedness 
compatible with existence. 

JUmgabxre. The morning being cool and pleasant, 1 walked through the ruins 
of the Fort of Bangalore, vditch was constructed by after the 
best fashion of Mussulman military architecture ; and which was 
destt^yed by his son, after he found how Uttle it was fitted to resist 
Rritish valour. The entrance toward the Petto, or town, is k 


very handsome building of cut granite, and was probably, consh 
dered by die defenders as the strongmt pa.rt of the works. . It cei> 
tainly w^uld have been a very difileuil matter to have forced a way 
trough all the 'miout gnte^ye ia Riis mttnuiine; as the trooie, 
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after having forced one gate, vould have been exposed to a fire CHAPTER 
frpm all’ quarters before they could have reached another. But 
are no ditchqs between the different gates, nor even without 
the outer one ; and, if the enemy obtained possession of the works 
above the first gateway, they had a ready communication with all 
the others; as our troops found when they stormed the place, 
which they did at this part of the works. In the buildings of this 
entrance is a dungeon, amply provided with all the horrors that 
usually attend such places. 

The garrison contained well constructed magazines, and many Palace, 
huts fbr the accommodation of the troops; but no good building, 
except the mahal or palace. Altlmugh this is composed of mud, it 
is not without some degree of magnificence. On the upper story, 
it contains four halls, each comprising two balconies of state for 
the prince, and each balcony faces a different Cutchery, or court 
for giving audience... No persons, except a few trusty guards, were 
admitted into the ball with the Sultdn : but at each end of the 
court was erected a baicony for the officers of the highest rank. 

The inferior officers occupied a hall under the balcony of the 
prince, in front, and supported by columns as high as thereof 
of the ^pper stoty. The populace were admitted into the open 
court, if which there were fountains for cooling the air. At each 
end of 4ie halls are private apartments, small, mean, and inconve 
nient. ^he public rooms are neatly painted, and ornamented with 
false gilding. The offices are mean; and the bal;h consists of a 
small robm, in which a person may sit, and have water poured over 
him. The same bath seems to have served both the prince and his 
women, As it communicates with their apartments by a small court, 
which contffins the huts that served for kitchens, and for lodging 
the female slaves. There were two fitments for the ladies. One, 
for the principal wife, contains a cutckenyf where, like the Sidt&n 
(ffie gave audience to the concubines, aiul to the ladms of the Mus- 
sulmaji chiefs. The other apartment belonged to the concubines. 
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It is a scjuare cqiirt, having at two of the sides a corridor, 
which the womisn sat at their meals and amusementik. Behind'ihe 
corridor are their sleeping rootni, whieh are mean, and dark, being 
about twelve feet square, and with6ut any air or light, but what is 
admitted by the door, or in some by a hole about a*foot wide. 
Ik>wness of roof is a fault prevailing over the- whole structure. Be- 
fore the palace is a large square court fronted by the N6bat Khimf 
or station for the band of music, and surrounded by a fine corridor. 
The palace lately served the officers of a European regiment for 
quarters, while the privates were lodged in the corridor. 

In the centre of the fort are Still visible the ruins of the mud wall, 
that surrounded the small village, which occupied the place before 
Hjfder founded the city. 

Wth May . — I visited the gardens made by the late Mussulman 
princes, Hyier and Tvppoo. They are extensive, and divided into 
square plots separated by walks, the sides of which are ornamented 
With fiUe cypress trees. The plots are filled with fruit trees, and 
pot-herbs. The Mussulman fashion is to have a separate piece of 
ground altoted for each kind of plant. Thus one plot is entirely 
filled with rose trees, another with pomegranates, and so forth. The 
walks are not gravelled, and the cultivation of the whole is rather 
slovenly ; but the people say, that formerly the gardens were well 
kept. Want of water is the pirinicipal defect of these gardens; for 
in this arid country every thing, during the dry season, must be 
artificially watered. The garden of TIppod is supplied firom th^ee 
wells, the water of which is raised by the Clapii^, or leather-bag, 
fastened to a cord passing over a pulley, and wrought by a pair of 
bullocks, which descend an inclined plane. This, the workmen 
say, is a ifiuch more effectual machine fhan the Yatam. Hyder^a gar- 
den is' watered’ from a reservoir, without the assisUnce bf ' ma- 
chinery. The tastedfj^der accorded more with the^Eaglisli, tlmn 
that of t^s sou.‘''-^^ii^llm are widbr, -his cyprCss '.trees are hot so. 
fl^cb crowded; In the mtthsfor watering Ihe plotd^thikelis^ 
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n9t; masonry, or bricklayer^s work, employed. There is, 

indeed, so much of these in the parts of Uppbo't garden which he 
probably considered the dnest, as almost to cover the ground, and 
to leave nothing but holes, as it were, through which the trees 
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. In this climatb the cypress and vine grow luxuriantly, and the Fruitc, 
apple add peach, both produce fruit ; the former much better, and 
the latter much worse than at Calcutta, Some^pine and oak plantsr 
lately introduced from the Cape of Good Hope, seOnA to be thriv* 
ing. I think there can be little doubt, but that in this country all 
the valuable plants of the Levant would succeed. The people at the 
gardens could form no estimate of the quantity of grapes produced 
by any number of vines. 

. At Bangalore there are many Mussulmans ; and, owing to the Mussulnsm. 
change of government, they are in great distress. Accustomed to 
a militaty life, they do not readily enter into civil occupations, nor 
are they. willing to attach themselves to the military service of the 
enemies,, of their late Sult4n. Many of the more wealthy among 
them, lu>wever, are now betaking themselves to trade, and the 
poorer s^rt are gaining a livelihodh- by agriculture, . 

I was |ittch surprised jto hear, that the greatest complainers against Brahmans. 
the cha^e of government are certain Br^hmaruj although, by' the 
fall oiVbpoo, this cast has been freed from persecution, and is now 
in the alpost exclusive possession of public offices,. But it is alleged, 
that; und^r the government of TippoOf the persecutions fell chiefly on 
iSbe Briipnane attached to temples, who are considered as low men ; 
while th^ LikikOi being the only men of business in the country, 
tjrere in;full, posae 9 sipa, of the revenue department. During the 
reign of thevSultin, the number of petty officers in this department 
wasi immense* and. cyery one was permitted to sharp in the spoil of 
Thepneai^tltsystem is, to reduce the numberd^^cers, 
Opd.^giye to those ^ho are employed allowances that^o^ht to 
pt, above teppta^On; while a.sl^t^watph at the.heaA of 
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CHAFFER affairs r^ftders it very dangerous either to injure the revenue, ' Or 
the subject. Ry this systen^ many BMhmanSf formerly employed, 
are now destitute and are said to be very eiamoroos. 

Leprosy, call- I saw here a man labouring under the Durdtty,IUephmtiadt^ or 

* ‘ Zepra Arabum; and am told, that in almost every village one or 

two persoms wall be found afflicted with this terrible malady. It is 
very much eoufined to the poorer class of inhabitants, who here^ 
howei^er, enjoy a dry air, and use very little fish in their food. The 
frequency of the disease in the lower parts of Bengali about 
Cochi*^ on the coast of Malabar, had led to an opinion, that it was 
produced by a moist climate, and a diet consisting of the fish whhrii 
frequent muddy places : but the prevalence of the disease among 
the dry hills of Mysore strongly invalidates this opinion, e^eoially 
as fish sire little used by the inhabitants of that country. 

-^bove tha Ghtas Kusht'ka, or leprosy, t» which the skin of 
the nativea becomes white, is also very common. The persons 
troubled with it enjoy, in every respect, good health, and their 
dfildren are like those of other people. 

KtHgara, ISth May.-^l went to Kmgara, or Tlngara, which seems to have 
formerly been much more ibru^shing than it is at present. The 
hedges, and other defeneea of the town^ are of much greater ex- 
tent than would be necessary fbr (he present population ; and the 
space'within them Oontatiis tlih ruins of many houses. It is said to 
have been destroyed by Ttppoa in Order to prevent it from being of 
use tb Lord Cornwallis, and never tnhave reco'vered the loss wblchit 
theh sustained. The inhabitants were very inhos(»table ; a RtyMmimi 
encOitraging thent to refuse us any assistance, by pretending that 
my flebpla would noirpay for what they might obtain. The fort it 
in gOdd boniiitioaa. 

A^ii^nnce 'phu trtdiie Isfid on this day’b route does not appear-hver to 

tiy. ‘ have of the country; and tile smalF^ihporthdi 

Of iiif^lted land kP^^has fornhp^y been cultivated, appears to bd 
bwthif to. #10 decay dfjjie reservoifik The nncttitivai!l#l 
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land U more hilly than any between the GhaU and Bangaiore. It 
ia very rocky and bare, and does not contain even copse wood. 
Some part of our route led by the banks of a small river, which 
contained a little running, water. 

It is here alleged, that Ttppoo's regulations, prohibiting trade 
to the dominions of the Nabob of Aratt, were very ill observed, 
and that passports were privately given to traders by the principal 
officers of government. The Sultan's table was served with coun- 
try salt, and his' nobles attended the court in their native manu- 
factures; but, among the rich at home, sea-salt, and the cloths of 
Europe, Bengal, and Madras, were in constant use. 

13th May . — Went to fViridy, or Biridy, a place which derives its 
name from the tree so called in the Kamataca language, and which is 
either the same, or very nearly resembles, the Pterocarptu Sissoa of 
Dr. Roxburgh. The country through which I passed is one con- 
tinued copse: but, as oX Windy, there is a valley about a mile wide, 
^d as there are some small villages scattered in the woods, I cal- 
culate the arable part of the' country at about a sixth part. I 
observed no watered land. 

There are, indeed, some small reservoirs ; but the water contained 
in thes^ is destined merely to supply the cattle with drink. A small 
reservoir of this kind in XYMKarnedeuM language is calledCn^fay,as the 
large odes for watering the lands are called Carays. They are both 
formed. exactly in the same manner, by building a mound or dam, 
of earth and stone, across a hollow ground. Large reservoirs, or 
Carays, might no doubt be formed every where in a hilly country ; 
but, where there is not a sufficient extent of level land with a good 
soil for the cultivation of rice, the expmsse of such works would far 
exceed the profits. 

■ The uncultivated land is very hilly, and in many places rocky ; 
yet some of it seems capable of being rendered arable. Except for 
fewel, the wood is of very little use, as it is in general tuo small for 
planks, or beams. Tigers are very numerous among the copse; a 
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circumstance, however, which does not prevent the inhabitants 
from sending their cattle into it. A beast is occasionally lost ; but 
this loss is compensated by the abundance of grass. The woods 
here are not impenetrable, like those of Chittagong^ where a luxuri- 
ant growth of rattans, and climbers of numerous kinds, prevents 
all ingress. Here every thing is stunted, and the trees serve to 
render the grass better, by sheltering it from the sun. 

From the hilly nature of the surrounding country, hoihKingaravLwiS. 
IViridy are considered as very unhealthy. Fevers, want of appetite, 
and pains in the bowels, are very common, even among the natives. 

The country about is beautiful. A small river run> north 

and south through the valley, which is about a mile wide, and ex- 
tends far in the direction of the river. It consists of fields, swell- 
ing like the grounds in Kent, and contains many scattered trees, 
mangoes (mangif era) t banyans (Ficus bengalensis), and the like. It is 
on all sides surrounded by hills, most of them covered with wood, but 
some rising into bare rocky peaks. If the rivulet were adequate 
to the other parts of the view, this would be complete ; but at 
present it contains only small pools of dirty stagnant water. 

The villages are small and poor, and are not fortified like the 
others in the country ; the woods, by which they are surrounded, 
having probably been sufficient to keep off the irregular troops that 
attend all Indian armies, and which generally are cavalry. In case 
of invasion, the inhabitants have also been accustomed to take 
refuge in the neighbouring hill-fort called Ramagiri. 

The strata throughout these hills, as well as in the country be- 
tween them and the eastern Ghats, are disposed about north and 
south, by the compass, and are all nearly vertical. Avery common 
stratum here is white quartz running parallel to the gneiss, and dis- 
posed between two stntfa of that rock. I have observed these 
strata of quartz three feet thick. 

In my evening walk the following plants were shewn to me in 
the woods as being useful. The names are Kamataca^ 
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1. Mara halay, Neriam tinctorium, Rox. 

Grows sometimes to a large tree, and is used for planks.. 

2. Mara Harulu^ latropha Curcas, Lin. 

From the seed of this shrub, oil for the lamp is extracted, by the 
following process. Parch the seed in an earthen pot, then bruise 
it, and put the powder in boiling water for three hours. The oil 
then rises to the surface, and is removed by skimming. This oil 
being much used by the poor, the plant is frequently raised in the 
hedges near villages ; but it is also found wild in almost every 
copse, especially near the banks of torrents. 

d. Alaygara, Termnalia myrobaldna citrina of Koenig. The fruit 
is used in medicine, and as a pickle. 

4. Hboad&rum, Erythroxyhn sideroxyloidea of Lamarck. 

It grows to a considerable siz6, and its timber is black and odorous, 
serving the inhabitants who are poor in place of sandal wood. It 
seems to be a tree that deserves particular notice. 

5. Sri Gunda Chica, Santalum album, Lin. 

Grows in the woods towards Chinapatam. It is never planted, but 
springs up spontaneously. No person is allowed to cut it, without 
permission from the Amildar, or officer, who sells it on account of 
the drear, or government. 

6. Watu, Loranthus falcatus, Lin. 

The batk of this beautiful parasitical shrub is used by the poorer 
natives in place of the betel-nut. With quicklime it tinges the saliva 
and mouth of a fine red, brighter even than that communicated 
by the Areca, The bark of the Sandal-wood-tree serves the same 
purpose, 

7. Easy, Premna tomentosa, Willd. 

Makes beams and planks, with posts of a bad quality. 

8. Ha-Shi-cai, Mimosa pennata. 

Is a favourite food of the long-legged goat of this country. 

9. Cacay, Cassia fistula, Lin. 

This is the greatest ornament of the woods of The foliage 
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CHAPt£ft is a fine shining green ; and the pendulous strings of flowers surpass 
t^iose of the Laburnum, not only in beauty, but in length and num- 
ber. In the cool of the morning they diffuse a most agreeable per- 
fume. The plant is sacred to Gantmara, the god that is addressed 
by all those who are about ,to commence any undertaking; as 
he is considered to be the Power that hinders or stops all human 
efforts, in the same manner as his father Ivxara is the Power that 
deprivea all beings of life. The people here, instead of addressing 
themselves immediately to the god, worship him under the form 
of his favourite tree. At this season, the cultivators of every 
village place a stake of the Cacay in the ground, level a circular 
space round it, and purify this area widi cow-dung. On this spot 
they assemble before the commencement of seed-time, burn some 
incense before the stake, make offerings of rice, milk, and the like, 
and pray that it will not prevent the success of their crops. The 
ceremony concludes with a rural feast. 

Tobacco. In both the upper and lower Camatics, taking snuff is much more 
common than in Bengal : indeed, I have never been in a country 
where the custom was more prevalent. Smoking, on the contrary, 
is in great disrepute. The Hooka is totally unknown, except among 
Mussulmans. The lower classes smoke Cheruts, or tobacco rolled 
up in a leaf ; but a Brdhman would lose cast by such a practice, 
and it is not considered as becoming, even among the richer part 
of theSHdra tribe. 

Forests. 1 4th May.—l went to ’Ckxmrpatam, or Ckinapatana, through a very 

beautiful country, consisting pf swelling grounds, in some places 
cultivated, and in many more covered with trees, which are inter- 
mixed with steep fantastic rocks aftid hills. The trees here are by 
far the finest that X have seen in either Ctrmatk, although tliey fall 
very short of the stately forests of XMttagong. In these woods the 
bamboo is common. It is now in flower, and produces a great quan- 
tity of grain, which is gathered for food by poor inhabitants of 
the neighboumood. 
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The cultivation is said to extend but a short distance from the CHAPTER 
road, there being on either hand extensive woods. I therefore 
reckon the arable land, on this day’s route, at one tenth of the Face of the 
country. It consists entirely of dry-fields. country. 

At a small temple, dedicated to Hanumanta, I observed, for the Reel granite, 
first time, the rock of red granite. It is a handsome variety, con- 
sisting of bright red felspar, a small quantity of glassy quartz, and 
a very minute proportion of black mca. I had before seen many 
detached masses of it in buildings ; so that it is probably common 
in the country. It is a most elegant stone. 

Chinapatam, or Chinapatana, is an open town, containing about a Chinapatam. 
thousand houses. At some distance from it stands a handsome stone 
fort ; this was formerly the residence of a Polygar family of 
distinction, which derived its name from Jacadim Raia. 

The Cutwai, or superintendent of the market at Chitiapatam, is a Inhospitable 
Mussulman, and is extremely attentive to strangers. This, how- ^*e’^tive 
ever, does not proceed from any principle of hospitality, a virtue 
which seems little known in India. He expects a present in return, 
and chaiges three times the usual price for every thing that he 
furnishes! Between this and Madras I have met with two other 
native officers that were civil. One of these was a eunuch, the 
Cwtwal at Satghur in the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot; but he 
seemed td be actuated by the same motives with the Cutwal of Ohin- 
aptttam. The other was a BrAhnum, the Amildar at Waluru, who was 
very polite, and did not seem to have any sinister design. ' Among 
all the other officers of government, I found that any attention to 
a traveller was considered as degrading to their rank, and could 
only be extorted by authority. 

In sight of CMnapatam, but at a considerable distance, is CapMa CapSia 
durga, one of the places to which T^fpoo sent those unfortunate '*“*''* 
wretches who incurred fats displeasure. It is a fort situated on a 
bi^h rteep rock. Death soon terminated the sufferings of those 
confined in it; ibr the air and water were extremely bad ; and the 
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wells werp' frequently rendered more loathsome and pernioioua, 
by having purposely thrown into them the branches of Euphorbium^ 
and dead snakes, or other reptiles, in order to increase the .putre- 
faction. It is said, that no native prisoner ever returned to detail 
the horrors of this dungeon. 

15th May. — I went to Muduru. All the country seents to have 
been arable, except on some high land that separates the two dis- 
tricts of Chinapatam and Muduru, This high land is not in, general 
too steep for the plough, and some parts of it have been cultivated; 
but much of it remains entirely in a state of nature, and is covered 
with brushwood. There are a few small conical hills, and large 
masses of naked granite. The arable land, on this day’s journey, 
I estimate at three quarters of the whole country. The plantations 
of palm and fruit trees are pretty extensive, and the watered 
grounds perhaps amount to a tenth part of the arable lands. Many 
of the fields are surrounded by hedges ; but these are not kept in 
such repair as to be fences against cattle. Perhaps they are meant 
merely to distinguish the fields of different proprietors, or tenants, 
and to contain the Ag«eee vivipara, and latropha curcas, that are 
wanted for the use of the country, and of which they chiefly 
consist. 

Among the waste lands there afe many parts that seem capable 
of being rendered arable. In several places the Phcenix farinifera^ 
Roxb: abounds; and intermixed with it, the Elate sylvestris, or 
wild date. From this the inhabitants extract T&ri, or Toddy, in the 
same manner as is practised in Bengal. Here the T&ri is used for 
drinking only ; but in some places, where it is more plenty, it is 
boiled down into a hard substance called Jagory, which hy the poor is 
substituted in place of the Jagory extracted from the sugar-cane. 

There have been this season two considerable falls of rain, which 
have enabled the inhabitants to plough a great deni, and the countiy 
to assume some degree of veidure. A river passes this place, which 
in the rainy season is considerable, and now contains a small quan> 
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tity of clear running water. Here is also a large reservoir, which CHAPTER 
some years ago was broken down, and has not yet been repaired : 
but J2000 Cantery Pagodas (Canter*raiaVaraha) (671/. 11#. id.) 
have now been granted for the purpose ; and it is supposed, that, 
when completed, it will supply the rice grounds in the bottom of 
the valley for seven miles in length. 

The oppressions of Ttppoo and the miseries of war are said to have Depopuk> 
driven away four tenths of the cultivators. That tyrant received 
the country in a very flourishing state from his father, of whom 
every native that I have conversed with on the subject speaks in 
terms of the highest respect. 

As we approach the capital, I think the style of building be- Villagei. 
comes somewhat better. The houses, although in other respects 
equally mean, have in general small Verandas, or open galleries, in 
front, to shelter from the sun their shops and their customers. The 
villages ate not fortified, the vicinity of the capital having been a 
sufficient security against marauders. 

Near Muduru are the ruins of a stone fort, containing a temple 
of Vishnu, and the houses of several Br&hmans. This fort was built 
by the gijandfather of the present of Mysore, and destroyed 
by the late Sultan with great propriety ; for it could make no re- 
sistance against a European army, but might serve as a protection 
to their donvoys ; at the same time, it was burthensome, by being 
much stronger than was necessary for protecting the town against 
plundering parties of native cavalry. 

It must be observed, that throughout both Camatics, except at Towns. 
Madras, and some other large towns under the government of 
infidels, the Brdhmam appropriate to themselves a particular quarter 
of every town, and that generally the best fortified. A SMra is 
not permitted to dwell in the same street with a Br&hman; while 
he again exacts the same difference from the JVhalliaru or Parriars, 
and other low casts. These people in general live in wretched 
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CHAPTER, huts about |the suburbs. A Brdhnum is considered as polluted by 
merely walking through such a place. 

Flower Although the Nerium adorum is very common by the sides of 

ssArdeiM. fivers in most parts of the Mytore dominions, 1 found a garden 
here, of about an acre in exteitt, which was planted with nothing 
else. The flowers are dedicated to the temple, and a garland- 
maker is paid by a merchant to gather them for the use of the 
god. This is one of the deeds called charity by the Hindut. This 
plant has usually been taken for the oleander, which, I believe, is 
not a native of India. 


Appearance l6th went to MutuKum, through a country free from 

cUhe coun- which not more than one half is arable. Much of it, 

however, might be rendered so without difficulty. The soil is in 
general poor. The waste land is occupied by brushwood, and many 
places are covered with the Pfmnix farinifera, Roxb. among which 
are some trees of the wild date. 

Wild date. It is reported, that this tree was formerly very common ; but 
Tippoo, observing that his subjects frequently intoxicated themselves 
with the T&ri, ordered the whole to be cut down ; and in places 
near the capital the order was enforced. 

This prince is said to have attempted to introduce a great strict- 
T^poo. ^ ncos of manners ; absolutely prohibiting ,tbe use of all spiritous 
liquors, and ordering that no loose women should be tolerated. 
He was himself, however, unreasonably addicted to women ; and 
the Br&hmans here allege, that he sometimes forced away the most 
beautiful of their daughters. After some detention in the Zenana, 
if he did not like them, he sent the girls back to their father^ 
who, in general, refused to admit them into their families. But 
Tuppoo was not to be treated in this manner with impunity. On 
sudi occasions, he sent for the father, took from him aU his pro- 
perty, and flogged him severely. He then ordered the girl to point 
out any Br^kman for a husband, and the unfortunate mau was 
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flogged until he gave bis consent. A loss of cast, of course, en> CKapter 
sued; but the husband commonly fled out of Tipi's dominions, 
leaving his wife behind, to want, or prostitution. On going to 
another place, and turning away his unclean wife, he could get an 
absolution from his Guru, with permission to marry again. 

The hedges here, like those which I saw yesterday, are very bad Fences, 
fences, and are made of the Euphorbium antiquorum. When the 
ground is sown, the iarmers fill up the gaps with thorns cut from 
the Mimosa indica of Lamarck. This tree is allowed to grow pro- 
miscuously through the fields, and its branches are lopped off for 
fewel, and for repairing the fences. Its shade does not injure the 
crops, and its timber is valuable for making ploughs, and other 
instruments of agriculture. 

Mtindium is a poor village, fortified by a mud wall that has been Munditm. 
rebuilt since the restoration of the R^a*s government. It was for- 
merly an Agrarum, or village bestowed in charity on the Br&hmans. 

They- were deprived of it hy Ttppoo, when he annexed to the Grcar 
or public, all the property of that kind. 

In the evening a flight of locusts passed over the town. It ex- Xocmts. ' 
tended ^ length probably about three miles ; its width was about 
a hundr^ yards, and its height fifty feet. The insects passed from 
west to cast in the direction of the wind, at the rate of six or seven 
miles am hour. The whole ground, and every tree and bush, was 
covered |with them; but each individual halted for a very short 
time on any one spot. They went in a very close body, and. left 
behind them very few stragglers. In an hour after the flock had 
passed, flew were to be discovered in the neighbourhood of the 
town. The stragglers from the grand body did not extend above 
a hundred yards on each side of it, and were perhaps not more 
than one to the cubic foot. In the middle of the flock four times 
that number must be. allowed to the same space. I could not perceive, 
that in their passage they, did the smallest damage to any Vegetable ; 

. butl vras informed, that last ^ year a, flock passed, when the crop 
Von. I; I 
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CHA^ft of lold (Heicut Sttr^hufit) was young, end had entirely devoured it. 

The noise of this immense numbei* of insects somewhat resembled 
the sound of a cataract. At a distance they appeared like a long, 
narrow, red cloud hear the horieon, which was continually varying 
its shape. The locusts were as large as a man's finger, and of a 
reddish colour. 'Some of them I put into a box, intending next 
day to examine them ; but in the course of the night they were 
devoured by the ants. 

race of the f^th Map. — In the evening I went from Mundium to the banks 

couuuy. of the C&oery (Kaoari)y opposite to Seringapatam. For one half of 

the way the country is almost entirely free from rocks, or waste 
lands. Here 1 observed a space of about fifty yards in diameter, 
consisting entirely of a denudated rock of very white glassy quartit. 
There was no other rock near it. The quartz separates into frag- 
ments of a rhomboidai form, from the size of an orange, to that of 
a man's head ; but those are all disposed in strata^ every six or 
eight inches of rock separating, with a clean straight surface, from 
the similar parts on either hand. These strata are vertical ; bu^ 
contrary to all the others that I have sSen in the country, run 
fsearly east and west. 

About hplf way to Seringapatam I arrived at a hilly country that 
reaches very near to the C&otry, On the south side of these hills 
Lord Comwallh encamped, before the final engagement which gave 
him possession- of the island. His marches from Bangalore may 
every where be traced by the bones of cattle, thousands of which 
jperished through fatigue and hunger. The road among these hills is 
no where steep, as it leads over a part of the ridge that is not high; 
hilt towards the west are numerous small mountains. Many {>Srts 
of these hills are cultivated; but much more is inc^able of ever 
^eeoming arable. The whole, is stony, and the barest country that 
1 have ever seen. From ascending the ridge, until readiing the 
iUteerpt oA can hardly find a hash sufficiently large to make a 
, hroom. Of^the otmntiy in this day's ronte perhaps seven tenths 
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«re arable, and of these a fifth at least produces wet crops. Many 
of the tanks however are ruinous, and their beds are now cultivated 
with IcUit or Holctu Sorghum, 

The otrata on these hills are various. 1 saw red granitic porpl^ryt 
and took specimens of a fine*grained gnws consisting of pale red 
fd^r, white quartz^ and black mica. The most common rock, 
however, is the hornblende slate with quartx^ which 1 have before 
mentioned. When exposed to the air in large high masses, so as 
to prevent the water from lodging on it, the pieces decay into frag- 
ments of a rhomboidal form ; but, when exposed to the air on a 
level with the ground, so as to be penetrated by the rain water, it 
divides into thin iaminte, like common ochittue. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SERINOAFATAM, At7J> ITS VICIEITT. 

CHAPTER ^ employed at Seringapatam in delivering my 

IVX credentials. 

May 18 . 19th May. — I had an interview with Purnea^ the Daoan of the 
** Mysore and, during that prince’s minority, the chief admini- 
tam. strator of his government. By means of Colonel Close, 1 have re- 
ceived assurances of every assistance in forwarding the objects 
of my mission ; and a Brdhman has been appointed to accompany 
me, with orders to call upon every person that I shall desire for 
information. 

jPuniM. Pumea is a Brdhman of the Madml sect, and descended from a 
family of the Comhetore country. His native language is, of course, 
Tarml; but he speaks the Karnataca, Mussulman, Marattahy and I 
believe the Persian. He is said, by good judges, to be a person ex- 
tremely Veil versed in the affairs of the country, and is much more 
active than Brdhmans in general are. By the inhabitants he is now 
called Sri Mantra^ the same title that is given to the Pakwa at 
Poonah. It is said to signify a person who has been fortunate from the 
time of his having been in the womb. Next to Metr Saduc, he seems 
to have enjoyed a greater power, under the late Sultan, than any 
other person ; but his authority was greatly inferior to that of the 
above-mentioned favourite,* add he is said to have been in no 
small danger fVom the bigotry of his master. The Sultan is reported 
tQ have onijpe proposed to Pumea to become a convert to the faith 
. of Mahomet : as sdt. proposals from a Sultan are tantmnOunt to orders 
that must obeyed the .BriAnam replied, 1 am your slave," and 
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immediately retired. Those who knew the man, and especially the chapter 
Siiltan’s mother, a very respectable lady, represented to that prince, 
how dangerous such a proceeding was, and that, if persisted in, 
it would throw every thing into confusion ; for the apparent ac* 
quiescence of Purnea was merely words of course, and his influ- 
ence among the people was considerable. Ilpfioo very properly 
allowed the affair to rest, and nothing more, was said on the 
subject. 

From the SOth of May, to the 5th of June, I was employed in 
visiting every thing remarkable in Seringapatam and its neighbour- 
hood, and in taking an account of the- state of agriculture, arts, 
and commerce at that place. 

Seringapatam, as is well known, is situated at the upper end of an 
island surrounded by the C&oery, which is here a large and rapid C^oy. . 
river, with a very extensive channel, filled with rocks, and frag- 
ments of granite. At this season it is in many places fordable with 
facility ; but during the rains it rises very high, to the great incon- . 
venience of the inhabitants. On the south branch of the river a 
bridgeihas been erected, which serves also as an aqueduct, to con- Bridget.- 
vey fr^ the upper part of the river a large canal of water into the 
town aid island. The rudeness of this bridge will show the small 
progreis that the arts have made in Mysore, Square pillars of 
granitd are cut from the rock, of a sufScient height to rise above 
the water at the highest floods. These are placed upright in rows, 
as lon^as the intended width of the bridge, and distant about ten 
feet from each other. They are secured at the bottom by being 
let intd the solid rock, and their tops being cut to a level, a long 
stone is laid upon each row. Above these longitudinal stones others 
are placed contiguous to each other, and stretching from row to 
row, in the direction of the length of the bridge. The whole 
.breadth of this may be twenty feet. One half is occupied by the 
aqueduct, which is secured at the. bottom and on both sides by 
btick ai^ plaster. The road is laid with gravel, wd aiscured by 
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a parapet on ontt side, and by the aqueduct on the other. 
however rude «ucb a bridge may be» it is of most essential conveni* 
ence to the town, and to the inhabitants of the southern bank of 
the river, though the construction is attended with great expense. 
The inconveniencies felt from the want of a bridge on the northern 
branch are so great, that both Pumea and the Resident are verjr 
anxious to have one erected ; but on an estimate being formed, it 
is found, that even without an aqueduct, a rude bridge of this kind 
tyouid cost 16,000 Canter' rtm Pagodae, or S,37it. 9s. 4d. It is veiy 
fairly proposed, that the Company should defray one half of this, 
as lords of the island; while the R&ja should defray the other half, 
on account of the advantages to be derived by his subjects on the 
north side of the river. 

Seringapaiam is commonly called Patanai or Patan, that is to say* 
the city ; but the name used in our maps is a corruption from 
Ranga PatanOf the city of SH Raaga^ from its containing a temple 
dedicated to Vuhm under that name. The temple is of great cele«> 
brity, and of much higher antiquity than the city, which did not 
rise to be of importance until the time of the princes of the Mytore 
dynasty. 

The island is about three miles in length, and one in breadth, 
and has a most dreary, ugly appearance ; for naked rock, and dirty 
mud walls are its predominant features. The fort or city of AH 
Ranga, occupies its upper end, and is an immense, unfinished, un* 
sightly, and injudicious mass of building. T^poe seem' :o havo 
had, too high an opinion of his own skill to have coo ted the 
French who were about him ; and adheredno the old I' ian style, 
of fortification, labouring to make the place strong y hea^^, 


walte and cavaliers one above the otW. He was ah y daUgdnt 
in cutting ditdm through the granite; but, as b dways <ui> 

hand more projects tlum. Ms finances were adeq* he 

iiever finished^y itQlrlu He retained the long 'alls and 

a^uarq hastio^ of^d^Mw* and his ^ 
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Ml^ attd stecsp, as to shelter an assailant from the fire of the chapter 
rafn|riirts. In the island also, in order to \rater a garden, he had 
dng a deep canal parallel to the works of the fort, and not above Msyao, &c. 
eight hundred yards distant from them. He was so unskilled, as to 
look upon this as an additional security to the place ; but had' it 
been deemed necessary to besiege the town regularly from the 
island, the assailant would have found it of the utmost use. Had 
T^poo’s troops been capable of defending. the place properly, this 
mode 6f attack would have been necessary; but the confidence 
which’our officers justly reposed in the superiority of their men, 
and the extreme difficulty of bringing up the immense stores ne- 
cessary to batter down many heavy works, made them prefer an 
attack across the river, where works were not so strong, and 
where they ventured on storming a breach, that nothing, but a very 
great difference between the intrepidity of the assailants and de- 
fendants, could have enabled them to carry. The depth of the 
river was of little impoiinance } but the assailants, in passing over 
its rociy channel, were exposed to a heavy fire of artillery, and 
mfibre^ considerable loss. 

On aicending the breach, our men found an inner rampart lined Capture, 
with tvops, separated from them by a wide and deep ditch, aild 
defendld at its angle by a high cavalier. By this they were for a 
little while discourag^ed ; as, from the information of spim^ they 
had exiected to have been able to monnt the cavalier fVom the 
breach, land to form a lodgement there, till means could he taken 
to gain? the inner works, and expel the garriioii, which cmisisted 
of aboirt eig^t thousand men, nearly the same number wkh that 
employed on the storming party. 

After, however^ the first surprise occasioned by this disappoint- 
atbnt, the troops epoh recovered their^^rfts, and pushed oh, idong 
iStn outer rampart, .to^rds both the right hnd left of the breach. 

who went to found' great oppositiea^^lilit every 

twehijr ya^- diatanee;' ^ rampart whb' crossed by 
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trayerses, aiid 'these were defended by the Sultan in person. , ThjS^ 
loss of men here was considerable ; but the English troops gra^ 
dually advanced, and the Stiltan retired slowly, defending his 
ground with obstinacy. y • . 

The enfilading fire from the' Bombay army, on the north side of 
the river; had been so strong, that the defendants had been en- 
tirely driven from the ramparts on the right of the breach, and 
had been prevented from raising any traverses. Our people who 
went in that direction did not meet with the smallest opposition ; 
mid the fiank companies of the 12th regiment, having found a 
passage across the inner ditch, passed through the town to attack 
the rear of the enemy, who were still opposing the Europeans on the 
left. The Sultan had now been driven back to the eastward of the 
palace, and is said to have had his horse shot under him. He might 
certainly have gone out at a gate leading to the north branch of 
the river, and nothing could have prevented him from crossing 
that, and joining hjs cavalry, which, und;^ the command of bis son 
Futty Hydtr^ and of Pumea, were hovering round the Bombt^ army. 
Fortunately, he decided upon going into the inner fort, by a nar- 
row sally-port ; and, as he was attempting to do so, he was met by 
tile Gtowd dying from, the fiank companies of the 12th regiment ; 
while the troops, coming up behind, cut off all means of retreat. 
Both parties seem to have fired into the gateway, and some^of the 
Europeans must bnve parsed through with the bayonet ; as a wound, 
evidently inflicted by that weapon, ;Was discovered in the arm of 
the.iSultnn. His object in going into this gateway, is disputed. 
The universally think, that, finding the place taken, he was 

going to tbo palace to put all bis famiiy to death, and then to se4|^ 
for hisWp dostruetion in the midst of his enemies. But,'altho^h' ' 
such is consider<^.by the H'miittf aa»^o proper conduct fora prince 
In his sitiiatioiiA.'tre l^ve no reaifoit to think that a Mussulmto 
urquld eoh9|iet hilhaf if in this . ^ nor was accus^» 

Pt' probably 
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he was ignorant of the British troops having got into the inner CHAPTER 

fort, and was retiring thither in hopes of being still able to repel 

the attack. May oq, &i.. 

No individual claimed the honour of having slain the Sultan, Destruction 
nor did any of either party know that he had fallen in the gateway. ^ 

The assailants were, indeed, at that time too much enraged to think 
of any thing but the destruction of their enemy. Each division 
pushed on towards the eastern end of the town; and, as they ad- 
vanced, the carnage increased. The garrison threw themselves 
from the works, attempting to escape into tiie island, and from 
thence I to their cavalry. The greater part, however, were either 
killed by the fall, or broke their limbs in a most shocking manner. 

Meer Saduc, the favourite of the Sultan, fell in attempting to get 
through the gates. He is supposed to have been killed by the 
hands of Tippoo's soldiery, and his corpse lay for some time ex* 
posed to the insults of the populace, none of whom passed without 
spitting on it, or loading it with a slipper; for to him riiey attributed 
most of their sufferings in the tyrannical reign of the Sultan. 

The two divisions of the storming army now met at an open place 
surrounding a very fine mosque, into which the remains of the 
garrisop withdrew, and with their destruction the fighting nearly 
ceased.! The number of burials amounted to somewhat above seven 
thousand ; several of these were towns-people of both sexes, and all 
Ages; l|ut this was accidental, for our soldiers killed none inten- 


tionally but fighting men. Those who are disposed to declaim on 
the horrors of a town taken by assault, may always find room to 
dwell on the women, infants, and aged persons killed, and on the 
little protection given by places, however sacred ; for such terrible 
things must always lnq>pen, when an enraged soldiery with fire- 
mms are pursuing an enemy through a populous place. 

.When our two parties had met, and no longer saw before their Plunder, 
eyes the enemy, by whom they, or their countrymen, had been often 
most barbarously used, they soon cooled, and werq^poaed, by their 

VoL. I. K 
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CHAPTER officers, in the manner most proper to secure their new conquest ; 

many, however, left their ranks ; and the followers of the camp, 

May 90, tic. under pretext of taking refreshment to their masters, poured into 
the town, and an entire night was employed in plunder. In this, 

I believe, very little murder was committed; although there can 
be no doubt that many persons were beaten, and threatened with 
death, in order to make them discover their property. The women 
on this occasion went out into the streets, and stood there all night 
in large groups ; I suppose, with a view of preventing any insult, 
by their exposed situation ; few men being capable of committing 
brutality in public. This precaution was probably little necessary. 
The soldiers had mostly been in the trenches two days ; they had 
been engaged in a hard day’s work ; and their hopes and their rage 
having then ceased, they were left in a state of languor, by which 
they were more inclined to seek repose, or cordial refreshments, 
than to indulge in sensual gratification. 

Next day the wounded and bruised of the enemy were collected 
from the works, and neighbourhood, to which some of them had 
crept ; and the mosque, which had been the great scene of blood* 
shed, became now a place of refuge, in which these poor creatures 
had every attention paid to them by the British surgeons. 

Buildingi. The town of Sermgapatam is very poor. The streets are narrower, 
and more confused, than in any place that I haVe seen since leav- 
ing Bengal. The generality of the houses are very mean, although 
many of the chiefs were well lodged after their fashion ; but for 
European inhabitants their houses are hot and inconvenient. 
Within the fort, T^poo allowed no person to possess property in 
houses. He disposed of the dwellings as he thought fit, and on the 
slightest caprice changed the tenants. A great many of the chiefs 
fell at SUddhuttOrOi and at the storming of Seringapatam ; and those 
who survived, and the families of those who fell (all of whom havei 
been pensioned by the Company), have mostly retired, to the do- 
minions of the of Jrcot, which they consider as more seeurd 
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and pleasant than Mytort; many of the families having originally CHAPTER 

come from the lower Carnatic, and settled here on the establish- 

ment of a Mussulman government. Numbers of the houses which May so, &c. 

had been thus deserted, are now occupied by the officers of the 

garrison. 

The old palace of the Mysore RAjas nt Seringapatam is in a ruin- of 
ous condition. At the time of the siege, the family was reduced 
to the lowest ebb. The old Ctishna, who was first confined by 
Hydert died without issue but }eft ,h» wife in charge of a relation, 
whom, he had adopted as his somjjlfe^l^ngman soon died, not with- 
out suspicion of unfair mea^.;.;^ii infant son, the present R^fa, was 
under the charge of the old'.^^,. ^nd of NufidkiR^a his mother’s 
father, a respectable old relative now superitfl^^^ educa- 
tion. Shortly before the sieg 4 the f^old family ba^ afripped, 

by the merciless Meer Saduc, of eveh the poorest and 

the child, from bad treatment«^yi1B|I^O;tiokly, that hi^^pj^^-was ex- 
pected to happen very soon. ThU'tiras a thing f^oba^ty wished for 
by the Sultan, the family havi^ fallen into such contempt that 
the shadow of a Rija woul^^^l^pg^’^ve been necessary. The, 
family of the Rija, havingil^ll^li^^^^ut up in the old palace, 
knew very little, during the siege, was going forward ; and, 

in the confusion of the assault, having been left by their guardri 
they took refuge in the temple of Sri Ranga, either with a vieuf of 
beihg protected by the god, or of being defended by the surrp«ind- 
ing walls from the attack of plunderers. On the restoration of the 
prince, to the throne of his ancestors, a place for his residence was 
very much wanted ; the necessity of keeping the island o/ Seringa- 
patam for a military station, having rendered the palaces very 
unfit for the purpose. T^poo, with his usual policy-'i obstroying 
every monument of the former government, bad rajsed Mysore, and 
removed the stones of the palace and temples tO| a , neighbouring 
height, where he was building a fort which, fro|j|a ^ being sFtu- 
ated pn a place comtnanding an extensive view, was^wl*^ Nazarbar. 
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CH AFTER This fortress could have been of no possible use in defending the 
country, and was probably planned merely with the view of ob- 

Mi^ &c. scuring the fame of Mysore, the former capital. At a great ex- 
pense, and to the great distress of the peasants working at it» 
the Sultan had made considerable progress in the works of this 
pkce, when he began to consider that it afforded no water. He 
then dog an immense pit, cutting down through the solid black 
rock to a great depth and width, but without success; and when 
the siege of his capital was formed, the whole work was fying in 
a mass of confusion, with a few wretched huts in it for the accom- 
modation of the workmen. Into the best of these, in July last, the 
young R^a was conducted, and placed on the throne. At the same 
time the rebuilding of the old palace of Mysore was commenced. 
It is now so far advanced, as to be a comfortable dwelling ; and I 
found the young prince seated in it, on a handsome throne, which 
had been presented to him by the Company. He has very much 
recovered his health, and, though he is only between six and seven 
years of age, speaks, and behaves with great propriety and de- 
corum. From Indian etiquette, he endeavours in public to preserve 
a dignified gravity of countenance ; but the attentions of Colonel 
Close, the Resident, to whom he is greatly indebted for that officer’s 
distinguished efforts in his delivery, make him sometimes relax ; 
and then his face is very lively and interesting. 

The sovereign R&ja of Mysore is called the Curtur; in order to 
distinguish him from the head of another branch of the family, 
called also RAja, but distinguished by the title of Dalewai, or 
Pufarstt. The two families generaHy intermarried ; and the power 
of tihe Ojfrtur was frequently as much controlled by the Dakaoai, 
as it w&raftV>^ards by Hyder. The Daimei femiiy still exists, hav- 
ing been; spareib by the magnanimity cf Hyder, although they bad 
attempted' to procure his destructioB ; md they had sunk too low 
in thees^mafioh of the people, to be chjeett of jealousy. 

By the S;i[usi9ttlihanii, they were In derision caOled tiic Pemdmtty 
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RJ^ati Imt the head of this branch, a handsome young man, being chapter 
now pensioned by the Rdja, and treated by the Resident with re< 
spect, the subjects pretend to be ignorant of the appellation Petta- May 3 o, itc. 
kHtty, and he is spoken of by his proper titles, although he has no 
authority. Numerous other branches of the Afysore family, in the 
male line, are scattered over the country, and • are called Arsu 
Mocalu, or Raj' bundy. They are little respected ; and few of them are 
possessed of wealth sufficient to support the appearance of rank. 

The palace of the Sultan at Sermgc^atam is a very large building. Palace in&r- 
surrounded by a massy and lofty wall of stone and mud, and out- 
wardly is of a very mean appearance. There were in it, however, 
some handsome apartments, which have been converted into bar- 
racks ; but the troops are very ill lodged, from the want of venti- 
lation common in all native buildings. The private apartments of 
7lpp06 formed a square, in one side of which were the rooms that 
he himself used. Hie other three sides of the square were occupied 
by warehouses, in which he had deposited a vast variety of goods ; 
for he acted not only as a prince, but also as a merchant. 

Thete goods were occasionally distributed among the Amildars, The Sultan's 
or governors of provinces, with orders to sell them, o« the Sultan’s 
account, at a price far above their real value which was done by 
forcii% a share of them upon every man in proportion to his sup- 
posed^ wealth. This was one of the grand sources of oppression, 
pecuUtiou, and defalcation of revenue. The friends, or wealthy 
covruptors of the Amildars, were excused from taking a large share 
of the goods ; while the remainder was forced upon poor wretches, 
whose whole means, when tom from tiiem, were inadequate to the 
estimated value of the goods ; and the outstanding balances on this 
account were always large. 

The three sides ctf the square formerly used as warehouses, arc now Tippoa’ssowi. 
occupied by the five younger sons of Tippao, who have not yet been 
removed to VtUwe. They are well looking boys, and are permitted 
to tide, and exercise themselves in the square, when they are desirous 
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CHAPTER SO to do : they are also allowed to view the parade, and to hear the, 
bands of music belonging to the troops in garrison. 

May 20, &c. The apartment most commonly used by Tippoo was a large lofty 

oAhe Sul" after the Mussulman fashion, and on the other 

three sides, entirely shut up from ventilation. In this he was wont 
to sit, and write much ; for he was a wonderful projector, and was 
constantly forming new systems for the management of his do- 
minions, which, however, he wanted perseverance to carry into ex- 
ecution. That he conceived himself to be acting for the good of, 
his subjects, I have no doubt ; and he certainly believed himself 
endowed with great qualities for the management of civil affairs ; 
as he was at the pains of writing a book on the subject, fot the in- 
struction of all succeeding princes : his talents in this line, however, 
were certainly very deficient. He paid no attention to the religi- 
ous prejudices of the greater part of his subjects ; but every where 
wantonly destroyed their temples, and gloried in having forced 
many thousands of them to adopt the Mussulman faith. He never 
continued long on the same [plan; so that his government was a 
constant succession of new arrangements. Although his aversion 
to Europeans did not prevent him from imitating many of their 
arts ; yet this does not appear to have proceeded from his being 
sensible of their value, or from a desire to improve his country ; 
it seems merely to have been done with a view of showing his sub- 
jects, that, if he chose, he was capable of doing whatever Euro- 
peans could perform: for although he made broad-cloth, paper 
formed on wires like the European kind, watches, and cutlery, yet 
the processes for making the whole were kept secret. A French 
artist had prepared an engine, driven by water, for boring cannon; 
but so little sensible was the Sultan of its value, that he prdered 
the water wheel to be removed, and employed bullocks to work the 
machinery. OnC’-of his favourite maxims of policy was, to over- 
throw evei|r thing that had been done in the government ; 

and in carrying tl^jis into practice, he frequently destroyed worlu 
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of grout public utility, such as reservoirs, and canals for watering CHAPTER 
the ground. Although ,an active prince, he in a great measure se- 
eluded himself from his subjects (one of the greatest evils that May 20, &«. 
can happen in an absolute monarchy) ; and his chief confident, Meer 
*Skiduc, was a monster of avarice and cruelty. The people univer- 
sally accUse Tlppoo of bigotry, and vain-glory ; but they attribute 
n»ost of theic miseries to the influence of his minister. The Br&h~ 
mans^ who ma^iaged the whole of the revenue department, were so 
avaricious, so corrupt, and had shown such ingratitude to Hyder^ 
that would have entirely displaced them, if he could have 
done without their services ; but that was impossible ; for no other 
persons in the country had any knowledge of business. Instead of 
checking them by a constant inspection into their conduct, by ex- 
emplary punishment when detected in peculation, and by allowing 
them handsome salari e$ to raise them above temptation, he ap- 
pointed Mussulman Asophs, or lord Lieutenants, to superintend 
large divisions of the country; and this greatly increased the evil ; 
for these men, intirely sunk in indolence, voluptuousness, and igno- 
rance, confident of favour from the bigotry of their sovereign, and 
destitute of principle, universally took bribes to supply their 
wants i and the delinquencies of the Br&hmans were doubled, to 
make good the new demands of the Asophs, over and above their 
former profits. Owing to this system, although the Sultan had laid 
on m^y new taxes, the actual receipts of the treasury never 
equalled those in the time of his father. The Amildars, under 
various pretexts of unavoidable emergency, reported prodigious 
outstanding balances ; while they received, as bribes from the cul- 
tivators, a part of the deductions so made. Although the taxes 
actually paid by the people to government were thus much lighter 
than they had been in the administration of Hyder, the industrious 
cultivator was by no means in so good a condition as formerly. 

'IDie most frivolous pretexts were received, as sufficient cause for 
ciomipencing a criminal prosecutloi\ against any person supposed to 
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be rich ; an4 nothing but a bribe could prevent an accused indjivU 
dual from ruin. T^poo certainly had considerable talents for war; 
but his fondness for it, and his engaging with an enemy so much 
his superior in the art, brought on his destruction ; while his early 
habits, of contending with the Marattah plunderers, had giveft' 
him a ferocity and barbarity, that must prevent every considerate 
person from pitying his overthrow. The policy in which he suc« 
ceeded best, was in attaching to him the lower Mussulmans. He 
possessed in the highest degree all the cant, bigotry, and zeal, so 
well fitted for the purpose, and which some few men of abilities 
have succeeded in assuming ; but with him, I believe, they were 
natural. None of his Mussulmans have entered into our service, 
although many of them are in great want ; and they all retain a 
high respect for his memory, considering him as a martyr, who 
died in the defence of their religion. 

Though Ttppoo had thus secured the affections of many of his 
subjects, afid though he was perhaps conscious of good intentions, 
and fondly imagined that his governihent was fit to be a pattern to 
all others ; yet whoever secs his private apartments, will be sensible, 
that the mind of the despotic monarch was torn with apprehension. 
Such is, perhaps, the universal state of men of this description ; and 
although a knowledge of the circumstance may not be sufficient to 
prevent the ambitious from grasping at this power, nor to induce 
the person who has once possessed it to return to the calm of 
private life ; yet it may be some consolation to the persons ex- 
posed to its baneful influence, to know, that their ruler .enjoys 
less security and tranquillity of mind than themselves. 

From the principal front of the palace, which served as a revenue 
office, and as a place from whence the Sultan occasionally showed 
himself to the populace, the chief entry into the private square was 
through a strong ntiinow passage, wherein were chained four tigers ; 
which, although somewhat tame, would in case of any disturbance 
become uurdly. Within these wa* the hdl in which wtcK^ 
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which very few penona, except Meisr ,Saduet were ever chapter 
aclriirtted. Immediately behind this, was the bed-^chamher, which 
-coinmunicated with the hall by a door and two windows, and was May 20, &c. 
shut up cn every other aide. The door was strongly secured on 
^e inside, and a close iron grating defended the windows. The 
Sultan,' lest any person should fire upon him while in bed, slept in a 
hammock, which was suspended from the roof by chains, in such 
a situation 'as to be invisible through the windows. In the ham- 
mock were found a swOrd and a pair of loaded pistols. 


The only other passage from the private square was into theZmdno, Zmkuu 


or women’s apartments. This has remained perfectly inviolate under 


the usual guard of eunuchs, and contains about six hundred women, 


belonging to the Sultan, and to his late father. A great part of these 


are slaves, or attendants on the ladies ; but they are kept in equally 
strict confinement with their mistresses. The ladies of the Sultan 


are about eighty in number. Many of them are from Hiniustan 
Propeff and many are the daughters of Brdtamut mi Hmdu princes, 
taken hy force from their parents. Tb^ dl shut up in 

the Zepdna when very young ; and have brought up 

to a z|sIotts belief in the reli^on of 

reasonfto think that none of thdih Sire' ojf^ieaVing their 

confinement; being wholly ignorant of 'if^yoth^r manner o'f living, 
and h^ing no acquaintance whatever beybhd the walls of their 
prison.f 

Without the walls of SeHngapatdm are two gardens and palaces, Suitan’b 
which formerly belonged to the Sultan, but are now occupied by 8»r*n** 
the Commandant of the forces, and by the Resident at the court of 


Mytart, The gardens have been laid out at a considerable expense ; 
and canals frbni the river afford them a copious supply of water. 

The palace at the'ZswfBsttg, which occupies' the lower end of the LmiBtmg* 
ishmd, though built of mud, ' powetsea'i WnsideraUe degree of 
q}%lhbe, and is the h^tb^est nAtiire bbilding that I have ever 
sedbi ' NeiSfr to it trh^' his son aiso 

Vot. L L 
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CHAPTER reposes in state. The tombs of both are covered with rich cloth* 
at the Company’s expense; and the establishment of Moulahs to 
Jlay 20 , &c. oflFcr up prayers, and gf m usicians to perform the Nobat, is kept 
' The of the kind, and are 

o rnamenS^S^^ith of a fine black hornblende, 

which takes a most splendid polish. The other palace and garden, 
Durrta oc/ou- called the Durria adauhtt Bang, was Tlppoo’t favourite retreat from 
Kcmw. business. Its walls arc covered with paintings, which represent the 
manner in which the two Mtusup^pctn princes, Hpder and Ttppoo, 
appeared in public processions ; defeat of Colonel Bailie ; and 
the costume of various casts, or{|^fessions, that are common in 
Mysore. In these painting:^gp£agures are much in the style of 
caricatures, although they rln^^ strong likeness of native coun- 
tenance and manner. The annexed Drawing (Figure 6) of a 
Brdhman, his wife, and child, done by one of the best artists at 
Seringapatan, and fully equal to the paintings on the walls of this 
palace, will Cb^tvey t^'the reader a more exact idea of the pro- 
gress made in the art of painting, than words could possibly 

The prin^^^^^^^^l^^|i^ed by Colonel Close in repairing 
the palace in--the^j^»^ Ri7^,' %ave meitthe following account of 
the processes used fov^plil^ing the inside of the palaces at 
Sermgapatam. ' 

False fflding. At first sight, one w|^d imagine jthalr inuch Riding is used in 

the ornaments; but in 'truth nbt.ai. ^in of gold is employed. 
The workmen use a pap^ covered w^h 'gilding. This they 
cut into the shape of fiowers, and paste these on the w^s or 
columns. The interstices ''ate filled up with oil colours, which are 
all of European preparation. 

The manner of making this false gilded paper is as follows : 

Take any quantity of lead, and beat it with a hammer into leaves, 
as thin as possible. To twenty-four parts of these leaves add three 
parts of English glue, dissolved in water, and beat them together 


Finishing 
used in the 
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with a hammer, till they be thoroughly united ; which requires CHAPTER 
the labour of two persons for a whole day. The mass is then cut 
into small cakes, and dried in the shade, ^hese cakes can at any May 20, &c. 
time be dissolved in water, with a hair brush on 

common writing paper. The piplfP'n^t then be put on a smooth 
plank, and rubbed with a polished stone, till it acquire a com< 
plete metallic lustre. The edges of the paper are then pasted down 
on the board, and the metallic surface is fhbbed with the palm of 
the hand, which is smeared^Hl^h an oil called Gurna, and then 
exposed to the sun. On the M^following days the same opera> 
tion is repeated ; when the pa^ ^ ^muires a metallic yellow colour, 
which, however, more resembles U^plie of brass, than that of gold. 

The Gurna oil is prepared as fmPws: Take' three quarters of a 
Mound (about IS lb.) oi A gashay any (Linseed oil), half a Mound 
(lb. 12) of the size called Chunderasuy and a quarter of a Maund 
(6 lb.) of MusambrOy or alqes prepared in the country. Boil the 
oil for two hours in a brass pot. Bruise the Muttmbroi and, having 
put it into the oil, boil them for four hours more. Another pot 
having been made red hot, the he put into it, 

and will immediately melt. Talte.%"ti^i pbt, and, having tied a 
cloth over its mouth, sttain into it the oil and Musambra ; these 
must be kept in a gentle heat, and ^^^ff^undtrasu added to them 
gradually. Thie oil must be strained again'^ and it is then fit for use. 

The ChundetreHtu is. prepared frqm the liiilky juice of any of the 
following trees : (Ficutglofmmi^'^xh.^y Goni (a tree which I call 
Ficus gonid) BaylOy BayvinOy' Gobal^’^t^, It is therefore an elastic 

The oil used for painting consists of two parts of linseed, and one 
part of Chunderasu. 

In white washing their walls, over the chunam or lime plaster, white wa»h' 
the workmen of Seringapatam first give a thin coat of Suday, or fine ‘"8* 
clay ; which is mixed with size, and put on with a hair brush. They 
next give a coat of whitening made of powdered Batapuniy or pot- 
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CHAPTER stone, and then finish with a coat composed of eight parts of Ahra- 
cum, or mica, one part of powdered Baiapum, and one of size. The 

May 20, &c. Abracum is prepared from white mica, by repeated grindings, the 
finer particles being removed for use by washing them from the 
grosser parts. The wall, when finished in this manner, shines like 
the scales of a fish ; and when the room is lighted, has a splendid 
appearance : but in the day time, the wall white washed with the 
powdered potstone alone, in my opinion, looks better than when 
washed with either quick lime or nuca. 

Shahar 111 the space between the city and the two gardens, the greater 

Ganjam. island of Seringapotam is covered with the ruinous mud 

walls of the suburb, called Shahar Ganjam; and nothing can have 
a look more dismal and desolate. Tippoo, before the siege, had 
entirely removed the roofs ; for he expected that the British army 
would have taken possession of the island, as they had done under 
Lord Cornwallis. It must not be supposed, however, that the huts, 
of which we now see the ruins, have been at any one time all 
inhabited. They were, in fact, cantonments for the troops, who 
were removed from one side of the island to another as caprice 
dictated. In Shahar Garjam a new town is fast rising up, in which 
the streets are laid down broad and regular. In the old canton- 
ments, the huts had been miserably huddled together. 

Population. According to the register of houses which I received from the 
Cutwal, the fort, or city; contains 4,163 houses, and 3,499 fami- 
lies; and Shahar Ganjam contains 2,816 houses, and 3,333 fa- 
milies. At five inhabitants to each house, we may estimate the 
population of the city to be 20,815, and of the suburbs 11,080; in 
all, 31,893 persons. This, however, is independent of a strong 
garrison and its numerous followers. The principal merchant 
in the place says, that in the reign of Tippoo the island contained 
300,000 inhabitants ; and he pretends to found his estimate on 
the quantity of grain consumed. In this calculation, 1 think 
he exaggerates grossly; as I see no place where such a number 
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of persons could have lived. I kno^v also, that the man, in chapter 
other respects, is not to be trusted. Perhaps we may safely admit 
the former population of the island to have amounted to 150,000 May so, &c. 
persons; who were entirely supported by the court and army, 
scarcely any 'manufactures having been established. By the re- 
moval of the court, and the diminished number of the troops, the 
inhabitants have been reduced to the necessity of leaving the island ; 
which is still a very inconvenient place for Europeans ; all their 
servants, and the most common artificers, being people ^toraMadrast 
who charge the most extravagant wages. Excellent meat and good 
vegetables are to be had in abundance; but, -bread being dear, the 
private soldiers are in general under the necessity of eating rice. 

In this country, the division of the people into what are called Ediagai and 
the left and right hand sides, or Eddagai and Ballagai, is produc- kft^’right 
tive of more considerable effects than at any place that I have seen 
in India, although among the Hindus it is generally known. 

The tribes, or casts, comprehended in the Eddagai, or left hand 
side, are nine. 

1. Panchala, comprehending, 

1. The Cubbinadaoa, or blacksmiths. 

2. Badiga, carpenters. 

3. Cunmgaru, coppersmiths. 

CuVbadiga, masons. 

5; Axala, gold and silversmiths. 

S. Bhtri chitty, merchants, who pretend to be of the Vaxsya cast. 

3. Deoanga, a class of weavers. 

4. Heganigaru, oilmakers, who use two oxen in their mills. 

5. Gollur, or Golmanlu, who transport money. 

6. Palvwanlu ■) two tribes of cultivators, who are not of Karna, 

7. Palmardu J taca origin. 

8. Baydaru, hunters. 

9. Ma^garu, tanners or shoemakers. The Panchala command 
the whole party ; and the Madigaru, in all disputes, form the most 
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CHAPTER active combatants; on which account, as their own name is re- 
proachful, they are commonly called the Eddagai casti as if they 
May so, &c, were the only persons belonging to it. 

The casts forming the Ballagai, or right hand side, are eighteen in 
number. 

1. JBamJigarUf who are of many trades, as well as many re- 
ligions. The two most conspicuous divisions are, 

1. FanchumBanyigaru, who are traders, and wear the Linga. 
fi, Teliga Bmifig^u, who worship Fithnu. 

g. WodigarUt cultivators of .the S&dra cast, and of Karndtaca 
extraction. 

3. JotiphanOf oilmakers, who use one bullock in the mill. 

4. Runganij calico printers, and taylors. 

A jMirtfi .a kind of Mussulman traders, who are followed by 
all the artificers oi the same religion. 

6. Gtyeratii merchants of Guzerat, 

7* Cvmtig9snh persons who are really of the Veaspa cast. 

8. Jaimru, worshippers of Jtun. 

9. Curubaru, shepherds, blanket-weavers, and cultivators. 

10. Cumbaru, potters. 

11. AgasarUt washermen. 

18. ButOf Palankten-htzxtn. 

13. Padma Shtdajfvarut a kind of weavers. 

14. Nmndaru, barbers. 

13. Uparu, persons who dig tank^ and build rough walls. 

16. Chiiragaru, painters. 

17. Goalluru, keepers of cows and buffaloes. 

18. Whalliaru, The people called Parrutrs at Madras^ who form 
the active part of the right hand side, and are commonly called 
BaUc^aif their own name being disgraceful. The PanckumBtinijigaru 
are the leaders of this division. 

It musthe observed, that in these lists I have used the KitmAtaca 
or Ckmar«ap language ; and almost all the names are in the plural, as 
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speaking of classes of men. The singular number may in general CHAI>ter 
be obtained by rejecting the final ru. I must also observe, that 
these lists differ, in some respects, from a valuable account of the May 20, &c. 
right and left hand sides, which Colonel Close was so obliging as 
to communicate. The difference, 1 suppose, arises partly from his 
iiaving received the accounts through the medium of the MussuU 
man language, and partly from his having taken them at Bangalore, 

Mine I received at Seringapatam, by means of an interpreter from 
the Kam&taca language ; and I have found, that in different places, 
though at no great distance, there are considerable variations in 
die customs of the same tribes : a circumstance to which 1 request 
the reader's attention. My descriptions of sects are only to be 
considered as strictly applicable to those of the places where they 
have been taken. I avoid the Mussulman names ; as I find that 
these people had, in general, very imperfect notions concerning their 
Hindu subjects, and frequently used distinctions to which there was 
nothing analogous among the aboriginal natives. 

The origin of the division of Hindut into the right and left hand 
sides, is involved in fable. It is said to have taken place at Kwyiy 
or Co^jeooramy by order of the goddess Kali; and the rules to be 
observed by each side were at the same time engraved on a copper 
plate, which is said to be preserved at the temple of that place. 

The existence of such a plate, however, is very doubtful ; both 
parties founding on its authority their pretensions, which are dia- 
metrically opposite. The different casts, of which each division 
is composed, are not imited by any common tie of religion, occu- 
pation, or kindred : it seems, therefore, to be merely a struggle 
for certain honorary distinctions. The right hand side pretend, 
that they have the exclusive privilege of using twelve pillars in 
the pundaly or shed, under which their marriage ceremonies are 
performed ; and that their adversaries, in their processions, have 
no right to ride on horseback, nor to caxty a flag painted with the 
figure of Hanumanta* The left hand side pretend, thut all these 
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OHAPTER privileges' are coniirmed to them -by the grant of Kali on the 
If. copper plate ; and that they are of the highest rank, having been 
May 30, &c. placed by that goddess on her left hand, which in India is the 
place of honour. Frequent disputes arise concerning these impor- 
tant matters ; and on such occasions, not only mutual abuse is 
common, but also the heads of the divisions occasionally stir up 
the lowest and most ignorant of their followers to have recourse to 
violence, and encourage them by holding out the houses and shops 
of their adversaries as proper objects for plunder. A very serious 
dispute took place at Seringapatam since it fell into the hands of the 
English. Thirty families of the weavers, belonging to the left hand 
side, joined themselves to the 7e/»ga Bauijigaru, and were encouraged 
by them to use all the honorary distinctions claimed by the right 
hand side. This gave great offence to the Panchum Banyigaru, and 
the IVhalliaru were let loose to plunder : nor could they be repressed 
without an exertion of military force, by which several people were 
killed, In order to preserve the peace of the garrison, and to en- 
deavour to bring the two parties to an agreement, it has ever since 
been thought expedient to prohibit any marriages from being 
celebrated within the fort. 

Other dissen- Pride is the occasion of another violent dispute for precedency 
tUcnat^ between two casts, the Panchum Banyigaru, and the Camatigaru^ 
although they are both of the same side. The former allege, that 
they are the hereditary chiefs of the division ; and the Camatigaru 
declare, that they are of a higher cast, as being Vaisya, while the 
others are only S&dra$. The dispute at present runs very high, and 
has occasioned some trouble to government. 

Hereditary In every part of India with which I am acquainted, wherever 
there is a considerable number of any one cast or tribe, it is usual 
to have a head man, whose office is generally hereditary. His 
powers are various in different sects and places ; but he is com- 
monly intrusted with the authority of punishing all transgressions 
against the rules the oast. HU power is not arbitrary ; as he is 
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always assisted by a council of the most respectable members of CHAPTER 
his tribe. The punishments that he can inflict are fines and stripes, 
and above all excommunication, or loss of cast ; which to a Hindu May 20, &c, 
is the most terrible of all punisliments. These hereditary chiefs 
also, assisted by their council, frequently decide civil causes, or 
disputes among their tribe ; and when the business is too intricate 
or diflicult, it is generally referred to the hereditary chief of the 
ruling tribe of the aide or division to which the parties belong. In 
this case, he assembles the most respectable men of the division, and 
settles the dispute ; and the advice of these persons is commonly 
suflicient to make both parties acquiesce in the decision ; for every 
one would shun a man who could be so unreasonable as to refuse 
compliance. These courts have no legal jurisdiction; but their 
influence is great, and many of the ablest Amildan support their 
decisions by the authority of government. 

The dominions of the R&ja of Mysore are now divided into three Dominions of 
great districts, or Suhayenas, called the Patana, Nagara, and Cha^ A/v/orl** 
trakal Subayenas or Rayadas; from the three places where the chief Form of Go- 
offices or Cuicheries are situated. The Patana district is by far the 
largest, and is under the immediate inspection of the Dewan, Purnea, 
and of his deputy, Bucherow. The Cutchery is in Seringapatem ; and 
dependent on it are ninety-one TahteSf or subdivisions, of which 
six formerly belonged to Nagara. This present district Is a much 
greater extent of territory than ever before was subject to the 
Mysore family ; for although they had conquered Coimbetore, and 
though some districts formerly belonging to them, and bordering 
on the Baru Mahal, have been ceded to the Company, yet, beside 
these six Talucs taken from Nagara, they never possessed Sira, Ban- 
galuru, nor Color, which were conquered from Mussulman families 
by Hyder. In addition to this, they have acquired the Chatrahal 
Subayena, containing thirteen Talucs ; and the Nagara, containing 
nineteen. Each of these districts is under the inspection of a Subadar. 

Yol. I. M 
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CHAPTER Each Tdud is managed by an Amildar^ who is an officer of justice, 
police, and revenue ; but his authority is very limited ; the power of 
Ala$o,&c. severe punishment, and of revising all civil causes, being reserved 
to the Dewan. The Amildars have under them a sufficient numl er 
of Sheristadars, or accomptants, who in the Karndtaca language are 
called Parputties ; and the villages under them are managed by 
GaudaSf and Shanabogas, called by the Mussulmans Potails^ and 
Curmm. These* two offices are properly hereditary. The Gauda is 
the representative of the Amildar, and the Shanaboga is the village 
accomptant. The Amildars, Parputties, and Shanabogas, are almost 
universally Brdhmans. The Gaudas are all S&dras, 

Taluc of Pa- The Taluc or district on the north bank of the Cdvery, at Seringa- 
Gram!^^"‘ is called the Patana ashta Gram ; while that on the south 

side of the river is called the Mahdsura ashta Gram. These Talucs 
derive their names from each of them having formerly contained 
eight Grams, Gramams, or villages, granted to Brdhmans in Enaum, 
or charity. The count;ry rises gradually on both sides of the river, 
is naturally fertile, and for some distance from the town is finely 
watered by noble canals ; which, having been taken from the river, 
follow the windings of the hills, and as they advance horizontally 
to the eastward, send off branches to water the intermediate space, 
'lire water is forced into the sources of these canals by Ameuts, or 
dams, which have been thrown across the river, and formed of 
large blocks of granite of a prodigious strength, and at a great 
expense. Desolation, however, is to be seen every where near 
Seriiigapatam, and has been occasioned partly by invading armies, 
partly by the precautions of the defenders, and partly by the wan- 
' ton caprice of Tippooi but still more by the natural effects of his 
bad system of government. The temples, villages, and dams have 
been broken down, the canals choked, and every plantation of 
trees totally ruined, while a great extent has been laid waste for 
hunting ground. But now evei^ thing wears an aspect of beginning 
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Three kindb 
of ground. 


restoration. The villages are rebuilding, the canals are clearing ; 
and in place of antelopes and forest guards, we have the peaceful 
bullock returning to his useful^abour. 

Having assembled some of the most sensible Gaudas of the Ashta 
gram Talucs, in the presence of the Sheristadars and S/ianabogas, or 
lower officers of revenue, who were recommended to me as the 
men best acquainted with country concerns, I examined them, 
both at my tents and on the field, concerning their practices in 
agriculture ; and the following is the result of my inquiries. 

The grounds are of three kinds ; wet land, or that watered arti- 
ficially, and producing what are called wet crops, or grains ; dry 
field, or that which receives no artificial supply of water, and which 
produces dry crops, or grains ; and gardens, or Bagait. 

The soil of the ashta gram is considered as of four dift'erent kinds; 
the fertility of which is great according to the order in which they 
are enumerated. First, a very black soil containing a large pro- 
portion of clay, and called Eray, Crishna, or Mucutu. Secondly, a 
very red soil, containing also a large proportion of clay, and called 
Cabbay or Kempu bumi. These two sometimes, contain a few small 
pebbles, or loose rounded stones, without injuring the quality of 
the land. Thirdly, Marulu is a light brown coloured soil, with a 
large proportion of sand. This also may contain loose nodules of 
stone without injury to its quality. Fourthly, Daray, which con- 
sists of much sand, and angular nodules of stone so compacted that 
the plough penetrates it with difficulty ; to avoid circumlocution, 

I shall frequently use these native terms. 

The articles which the ashta gram fanners cultivate in wet grounds 
are, rice, sugar-cane, Udu, Hessaru, Wulf Ellu, and Tadaguny, Of 
these, rice is the one of by far the greatest importance. 

The farmers of the ashta gram have annually two crops on their Two crops, 
wet grounds ; one crop grows daring the rainy season, and is called 
Hainu, and also the male crop, being supposed to be the stronger; 
the other crop is called Ckiru, and female, and grows in the dry 


' Watered 
? crops. 
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CHAPTER fieosbn. llie grounds are of course formed into terraces, quite 
level, and surrounded by little banks for the purpose of irrigation, 
ilay ao, Ac. The plots of watered ground, owing to the conuderable declivity 
of the country, are very contracted, and irregular in shape : but 
by means of small channels leading from the grand canals, or from 
reservoirs, they can, at the pleasure of the cultivator, be either 
filled with water, or allowed to be dry. 

Irrigation. The tanks or reservoirs not being numerous in the ashta gram, 
and the canals being completely filled from the river in the rainy 
sbason only, the Haknu crop of rice is by far the most copious. 
The small supply of water in the dry season is reserved chiefly for 
sugar-cane. If attention were j^id to construct reservoirs for the 
preservation of the water that is lost from the canids in the rainy 
scasoti, much of the ground would annually give two crops of 
riefe. 

DiflbKiit Ihroughout India there are three inodes of sowing the seed of 
ao^ng'ricl whence arise three kinds of cultivation. In the first 

Inode, the seed is sown dry on the fields that are to rear it to 
maturity : this I call the seed cultivation ; at Seringapatam it is 
vailed the Beera -butla, or In the second mode, the seed b 

made to vegetate before it b sown ; and the field, when fitted to 
leceive 'H, is reduced to a paddle: this I call tlte sprouted cultrooHon; 
at Sermgspatam it is cabled the Mola butto, la the third kind of 
cultivation, the seed is sown Very thick in a small plot of ground; 
and, when it has shot up to about a foot high, the young rice is 
transplanted into the fields where it b to ripen : this i call the cul- 
tivadon by tT^fuspbmting ; the farmers of the mhta gram call it 
Ktttl 
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The kinds of rice cultivated here are as follow t 


CHAPTER 


NAMES. 

Months 
required 
to ripen. 

Season 

for 

Modes of Cultivation. 

1 Doda Butta - - 

7 

Both 

Puneji, Mola, both kinds of 
NaH. 

S Hotay Caimbuti 


Hainu 

ditto ditto ditto. 

3 Arsina Caimbuti 


ditto 

ditto and Barra* agy Nati. 

4 Sucadass - - - 

5k 

ditto 

ditto and Mola. 

5 Murargilli - - 

5k 

ditto 

Mola. 

6 Yalic Raja - - 

5k 

ditto 

Pun^i. 

7 Conawaly - - 

5k 

ditto 

' ditto and Mola. 

8 Bily Sana butta - 

5k ' 

ditto 

ditto ditto. 

9 Puttu butta 

5k 

Both 

Mola and Nir'agy Noti. 

10 CaracuUu - - * 


Caru 

ditto ditto. 


I attempted to ascertain, whether the dHFerent kinds of cultivated DifleT«>nt 
rice o>ii^ht to be considered as different species, or merely as va- 
rietiest; but I soon found, that for a traveller this was impractica> 
ble. Among the natives, even with such as, speak the same lan- 
guage, the greatest confusion prevails ; for the same n^me, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, is applied to distinct kinds of rice ; 
while m one village even the same kind of nee acquires two or moi-e 
names, from a dissisnalao' season, or mode of cultivation. Thus in 
the Mhta .grams, the same kind of rice, when raised in the Cara 
cro^ is called Doda cassery ; which, when raised, in the Hauiu crop, 
is called Doda butta. Although 1 by no means presume to be 
certain, yOt, from the dissimilitude of appearance, aud from the 
difi'erenoe <of soil, cultivation, and time of coming to maturity, re- 
quired by the various kinds of rice, I am inclined to think, that the 
Oryza sat'voa of Linuxus actually comprehbnds several species, as 
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CHAPTER distinct the different kinds of barley, or Hordeum, that are cul- 
tivated in Europe. 

May 20, &c. The Hainu cultivation of rice, being here the principal crop, 
5rice. engage the chief part of our attention. 

Selection of The higher fields are cultivated after the dry seed manner of sow- 
tiratfon°^*^"*' lower grounds are reserved for the sprouted and trans- 

planted cultivations. By far the most common seed used is the Doda 
butta, a coarse grain, like that which, in Bengtd-, is by the English 
called cargo rice. 

Diy seed. In the Hainu crop the following is- the management of the dry 
seed cultivation. During the months Phalguna, Chaitra, and 
Vaisakha, that is, from the 14th of February till the 23d of May, 
plough twice a month; having, three days previous to the first 
ploughing in Phalguna, softened the soil by giving the field water. 
After the fourth ploughing, the field must be manured with dung; 
procured either from the city or cow-house. After the fifth plough- 
ing, the field must be watered, either by rain, or from the canal ; 
,and three days afterwards the seed must be sown broad-cast, and 
then covered by the sixth ploughing. Any rain, that happens to 
fall for the first thirty days after sowing the seed, must be allowed 
to run off by a breach in the bank which surrounds the field; and 
should much rain fall at this season, the crop is considerably injured. 

- Should there have been no rain for the first thirty days, the field 

must be kept constantly inundated, till the crop be ripe ; but if 
there have been occasional showers, the inundation should not 
commence till the 45th day. Weeding, and loosening the soil 
about the roots of the young plants with the hand, and placing 
them at proper distances, where sown too close, or too far apart, 
must be performed three times ; 1st, on the 45th or 50th day ; 2dly, 
20 days afterwards ; and Sdly, 15 days after the second weeding. 
These periods refer to the crops that require seven months to ripen. 
In rice which ripens in 5^ months, the field must be inundated on 
the 20th ,day ; and the weedings are on the SOth, 30th, and 40th 
days. 
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In thS Hainu crop the following is the manner of conducting the CHAPTER 
sprouted-seed cultivation. The ploughing season occupies the 
month of Ashadha, or from the 23d of June till the 22d of July. May 20 , &c. ' 
During the whole of this time the field is inundated, and is ploughed 
four times ; while, at each ploughing, it is turned over twice in twa 
different directions, which cross each other at right angles. This 
I shall call a double ploughing. About the 1st of Srumna (22d July), 
the field is manured, immediately gets a fifth ploughing, and the 
mud is smoothed by the labourers’ feet. All the water, except one 
inch in depth, must then be let off, and the prepared seed must be 
sown broad-cast. As it sinks in the mud, it requires no labour to 
cover it. For the first twentyrfour days, the field must ance every 
other day have some water, and must afterwards, until ripe, be 
kept constantly inundated. The weedings are on the 25th, 35th, 
and 50th days. In order to prepare the seed, it must be put into a 
pot, and kept for three days covered with water. It is then mixed 
with an equal quantity of rotten cow-dung, and laid in a heap, in 
some part of the house, entirely sheltered from the wind. The 
heap is well covered with straw and mats : and at the end of three 
days, the seed, having shot out sprouts about an inch in length, is 
found fit for sowing. This manner of cultivation is much more 
troublesome than that called dry-seed: and the produce from the 
same extent of ground is in both nearly equal ; but the sprouted- 
seed cultivation gives time for a preceding crop of pulse on the 
same field, and saves a quarter of the seed. 

Two distinctions are made in the manner of cultivating trayis- Transplanted 
planted rice: the one called Barra' agy, or dry-plants; and the 
other called Nir'agy, or wet-plants. For both kinds low land is 
required. 

The manner of raising the Barra'agy, or dry seedlings^ for the Dry seed- 
Hainu crop, is as follows : Labour the ground at the same season, 
and in the same manner, as for the dry-seed crop. On the first of 
Jyaishtha, or 24th of May, give the manure, ^sow the seed very 
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CHAPTER thick, and 'cover it vdth the plough. If no rain fall before*the 8th 
day, then water the field, and again on the fiSd ; but, if there are 
tfay 20 , ttc. any showers, these waterings are unnecessary. From the 45th till 
the 60th day, the plants continue fit to be removed. In order to be 
able to raise them for transplanting, the field must be inundated for 
five days, before they are plucked. 

The ground on which the dry-seedlings are to be ripened, b 
ploughed four times in the course of eight weeks, commencing 
about the 15th of lyaisktha, or 7th of June; but must, all the 
while, be inundated. The manure is given before the 4th plough- 
ing. After this, the mud having been smoothed by the feet, the 
seedlings are transplanted into it, and from three to five plants are 
stuck together, into the mud, at about a span distance from the 
other Ihtlc branches. The water is then let off for a day: after- 
wards, the field, till the grain is ripe, is kept constantly inundated. 
The weedings are performed on the 20th, S5th, and 45th days after 
transplanting. 

Watertdtad- The manner of raising the Nir-agy, or wet-seedlings, for the trans- 
planted crop in the Hainu season, is as follows: In the month 
Phalguna {14th February to 14th March) plough the ground three 
times while it is dry. On the 1st of lyaisktha, or 24th of May, in- 
undate the field ; and in the course of fifteen days plough it four 
times. After the 4th ploughing smooth the mud with the feet, 
sow the seed very thick, and sprinkle dung over it : then let off 
the water. On the 3d, 6th, and pth days, water again ; but the 
water must be let off, and not allowed to stagnate on the field. 
After the 12th day, inundate until the seedlings be fit for trans- 
plantation, which will be on the SOth day from sowing. 

The cultivation of the field into which the seedlings are trans- 
planted, is exactly the same as that for the dry-seedUngs, 

The plot on which the seedlings are raised produces no crop of 
pulse; but iarioUs kinds of these grains are sown on the fields that' 
are to ripei^ the trimplmted crop, and are cut down immediately 
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before the ploughing for the rice commences. The produce of the chapter 
transplanted crop is nearly equal to that of the dry seed cultivation; 
and on a good soil, properly cultivated, twenty times the seed sown 20, &a 
is an average crop. 

The Caru crops, according to the time of sowing, are divided into Cam crop 
three kinds. When the farm is properly stocked, the seed is sown 
at the most favourable season, and the crop is then called the Cumba 
Caru; but if there be a want of hands, or cattle, part of the seed 
is sown earlier, and part later than the proper season ; and then it 
produces from 30 to 50 per cent, less than the full crop. When 
sown too early, the crop is called Tula Caru; when too late, it is 
called Maysha Caru. The produce of tho Hainu and Cumba Cfiru 
crops is nearly the same. 

No Tula Caru dry seed is ever sown. The ploughing season for Dry seed, 
the Cumba Caru dry seed begins in Bh&drapada, or 21st August, and 
the seed is sown about the end of Margasirsha, or l6th December. 

In the Maysha Caru dry seed, the ploughing commences on the Ist 
of Chaiira, or S6th of March, and the seed is sown at the feast of 
Chaitra JPumama, or 9th of April. 

The Tula Caru sprouted seed is sown on the 1st K&rtika, Ipth Oc- Sprouted 
tober, the ploughing having commenced with the feast Naoar&tri, 

19th September. The Cumba Caru sprouted seed is sown about 
the l6tli of Pushya, or 1st of January. The ploughing season oc- 
cupies a month. The ploughing for the Maysha Caru sprouted 
seed commences about the 15th of Chaitra. The seed is sown about 
the 16th of Vais&kka, or 9th of May. 

The Cumba Caru transplanted rice is cultivated only as watered Tmnsplant- 
seedtings. The ground for the seedlings begins to be ploughed in the 
end of KArtikOi (l6th November), and the seed is sown on the 
15th Pushya, or 30th December. The fields, on which this crop is 
ripened, are begun to be ploughed in the middle of M&rgasirsha, 

(1st December). The transplanting takes place about the 15th of 
Mdghai or S9th of January. The Titla Caru transplanted rice also is 
VoL. I. N 
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sown about the 30th of AstyOf or 18th of October, and in a 

month afterwards is transplanted. The Jfdayika Caru transplanted 
rice is also sown as ’watend ^edlingt^ about the 1 3th of Faisdkka, or 
8th of May, and about a month afterwards is transplanted. 

The regular Caru crop of the transplantet^. cultivation, does not 
interfere with a preceding crop of pulse ; but this is lost, when 
from want of stock sufficient to cultivate it at the proper time, the 
early or late seasons are adopted. But the various modes of cul- 
tivating the rice gives a great advantage to the farmer ; as by di- 
viding the labour over a great part of the year, fewer hands and less 
stock are required to cultivate the same extent of ground, than if 
there was only one seed time, and one harvest. 

The manner of reaping and preserving all the kinds of rice is 
nearly the same. About a week before the corn is fit for reaping, 
the water is let off, that the ground may dry. The corn is cut 
down about four inches from the ground with a reaping-hook, 
called Cudugalu, or Cudagu. (Plate II. Fig. 12.) Without being 
bound up in sheaves, it is put into small stacks, about twelve feet 
high; in which the stalks are placed outwards, and the ears inwards. 
Here the corn remains a week, or, if it rain, fourteen days. It is 
then spread out on a thrashing-floor, made smooth with clay, cow- 
dung, and water ; and is trodden out by driving bullocks over it. 
If there has been rain, the corn, after having been thrashed, must 
be dried in the sun ; but in dry weather this trouble is unnecessaiy. 
It is then put up in heaps called Rashy^ which contain about 60 
Cemdacasy or 334 bushels. The heap, as 1 have before mentioned, is 
marked with clay, and is carefully covered with straw. A trench 
is then dug round it, to keep off the water, For twenty or thirty 
days, till the division of the crop between the government and the 
cultivator takes place, the com is allowed to remain in the heap. 

The grain is always preserved in the husk, or, as the English ifi 
India say, In Faddy; the term rice being appropriated to the grain 
separated ffom the husks, a distinction which 1 shall always obsem. 
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There are in use here various ways for keeping Paddy. Some pre- chapter 

serve it in large earthen jars that are kept in the house. Some keep 

it in pits called Hagayi In a hard stony soil, they dig a narrow May!2o,&c. 

shaft, fifteen or sixteen cubits deep. The aides of this arc then dug 

away, so as to form a cave, with a roof about two cubits thick. The 

floor, sides, and roof, are lined with straw ; and the cave is then 

filled with Paddy. These pits contain from fifteen to thirty Candactu, 

or from 83i to I 67 Winchester bushels. When the Paddy is wanted 

to be beaten out into rice, the whole pit must at once be emptied. 

Other people again build Canajas, or store>houses, which are strongly 
floored with plank, to keep out the Bandicoots, or rats. In these 
store*houses there is no opening for air; but they have a row of 
doors, one above another, for taking out the grain, as it is wanted. 

Another manner of preserving grain is in small cylindrical stores, 
which the potters make of clay, and which are called Woday. The 
mouth is covered by an inverted pot ; and the Paddy, as wanted, is 
drawn out from a small hdle at the bottom. Finally, others pre* 

Serve their Paddy in a kind of bags made of straw, and called Mudy. 

Of these different means the Canqja and Woday are reckoned the 
best. Paddy will keep two years without alteration, and four years 
without being unfit for use. Longer than this does not answer, as 
the graih becomes both unwholesome and unpalatable. No person 
here attempts to preserve rice any length of time ; for it is known 
by experience to be very perishable. All the kinds of Paddy are 
found to preserve equally well That intended for seed must be beaten 
off from the straw as soon as cut down, and dried for three days in 
the sun ; after which it is usually kept in straw-bags. 

There are two manners of making Paddy into rice ; one by boiling Manner of 
it previously to beating ; and the other by beating alone. The rf^for^uso 
boiling is also done in two ways. By the first is prepared the rice •’y soaking, 
intended for the use of R^as, and other luxurious persons. A pot 
is filled with equal parts of water and Paddy, which is allowed to 
soak all night, and in the morning is boiled for half an hour. The 
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Paddy is then spread out in the shade for fifteen days, and afterwards 
dried in the sun for two hours. It is then beaten, to remove the 
husks. Each grain is broken by this operation into four or five 
pieces, from whence it is called Aydu nugu aky, or five-piece rice. 
When dressed, this kind of rice swells very much. It is always pre- 
pared in the families of the BJgas, and is never made for sale. The 
operation is very liable to fail; and in that case the rice is totally 
lost. 

Rice prepared by boiling in the common manner is called Cudapal 
aky, and is destined for the use of the S&dras, or such low persons 
as are able to procure it. Five parts of Paddy are put into a pot 
with one part of water, and boiled for about two hours, till it is 
observed that one or two of the grains have burst. It is then spread 
out in the sun for two hours ; and this drying is repeated on the 
next day; after which the Pad^ is immediately beaten. Ten parts 
of Paddy, by this operation,, give five parts of rice, of which one 
part goes to the person who prepares it, for his trouble. Ten Seers 
of Paddy zxc therefore equal in value to only four Seers of rice. 

The rice used by the Br&hmans, and called Hashy aky, is never 
boiled. On the day before it is to be beaten, the Paddy rawst be ex- 
posed two hours to the sun. If it were beaten immediately after being 
dried, the grain would break, and there would be a considerable 
loss. Even with this precaution, many of the grains break; and» 
when these are separated from the entire rice to render it saleable, 
the Hashy aky sells dearer than the Cudapal aky, in the proportion of 
nine to eight. 

The beating is performed chiefly '.by women. They sometimes, 
for this purpose, use the Yata, which is the same with the Hanky of 
Bengal; or a block of timber fastened to a wooden lever, which is 
supported on its centre. The woman raises the block by pressing 
with he|- foot on the far end of the lever, and by removing her foot 
allows the block to fall down on the grain. The more common way, 
however, of beating Paddy, is by means of a wooden pestle, which 
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is generally about four feet in length, and three inches in diame* chapteh 

ter, which is made of heavy timber, and shod with iron. The 

grain is put into a hole formed in a rock or stone. The pestle is 20 , &c, 

first raised with the one hand, and then with the other ; which is 

very hard labour for the Hindu women, who in general are rather 

delicately formed. 

So far as 1 have observed in Mysore, ground, once brought into Different 
cultivation for rice, is universally considered as arriyed at the 
highest possible degree of improvement; and all attempts to render 
it more productive by a succession of crops, or by fallow,^wouId be 
looked upon as proofs of insanity. Where there is a supply of 
water, the farmers in general think, that the best plan of cultiva- 
tion is to sow one crop of rice, immediately after another has been 
reaped; and in many parts, favoured with a supply of water, three 
crops of rice are every year regularly produced. In the Ashta grams, 
however, there is no such land ; and though some parts each year 
give two crops of rice, by far the greater part of the irrigated lands 
have too small a supply of water to ripen two crops of rice ; and the 
farmer must content himself with one crop of that valuable article, 
and another of some kind of pulse, or other dry grain. Even this 
crop is frequently prevented by some of the operations attend- 
ing the cultivation of rice, as I have had several times occasion to 
mention ; but still it is of considerable importance. The articles 
of which it consists ^re Udu, Hessaru, WulV Ellu, and Tadaguny. 

The Udu is of tAvo kinds; Chk'udu, and Dod’udu; or little, and 
large Udus. 

The Chid'udu seems to. be a variety, with black seeds, of the 
Phaseolus minimoo of Dr. Roxburgh. From the season in which it 
ripens, it is also called Car'udu. It is the Minamolu of the Telingas, 
the Sir ulandu of the Tamuls, the Mash of the Decany Mussulmans, 
the Wudied of Kank&na, and the Ticory CoUu of the Bengalese. It is 
cultivated as follows : The ploughing commences ten days after the 
feast Sivaratri, which this year happened on the 12th of February, 
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CHAPTER and lasts for fifteen days, or until the 9th of March. Previous to 
ploughing^ if there has not recently been any rain, the 

May so, Stc. field must have a little water, and then it is three times ploughed. , 
The seed is sown immediately before the third ploughing, by which 
it is covered. This crop obtains neither water, manure, nor weed- 
ing. The straw, when ripe, is pulled up by the roots, stacked for 
three days, dried two days in the sun, and then trodden out by 
bullocks. The flour, made into cakes, and fried in oil, is here a 
common article of diet. It is also mixed with rice flour, and made 
into whi^ c^es called Doshy, which are ^ also fried in oil, and are 
a favourite food. The straw is reckoned pernicious to cattle. It is 
thrown on the dunghill, and serves to increase the quantity of 
manure. . The grain is always preserved in the Mudy, or straw 
bag. 

Dod’udu. The DoSudu, or great Udu, is called also Hain'udu, I had no 
opportunity of examining it in a state proper for ascertaining its 
place in the botanical system ; but I have no doubt of its being 
the Phaseolus minimoef of Dr. Roxburgh. It is cultivated and ma- 
naged exactly like the other kind ; but the first ploughing is on 
the 8th day after the Steama Gauri tirata, which this year happened 
on the S3d of August. The sowing season is 1.5 days afterwards; 
that is, about the 15th of September. The straw is equally perni- 
cious to cattle, but the grain is reckoned better than that of the 
Chic'udu. 

Pkateolus The Hessaru is the Ph<ueol^s Mungo of the botanists, a barbarous 

Mungo. name derived from the Mung of the Mussulmans, and of Kankdna. 

In the TeUnga language it is called Packy Petsaru ; and in the dia- 
lect of the Tmuls, Pacha Pyru. It is of one kind only, but is cul- 
tivated both as a Hainu and as a Caru crop : in both of which the 
manner of cultivation is exactly the same as that of the Udus, The 
straw, bei^g equally unfit for cattle, is reserved for manure. The 
grain is dressed as Curry. 

Ddiduu The 'Tadaguny is the Dolichos Cat^ang of Linnaeus, who has here 

Cattjmg, * 
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introduced a most barbarous appellation. In the Telinga language, CHAPTER 
it is called Alasunda. It is the Bobra and Choni of the Mussulmans, 
the Carammtf of the Tamuls of Madras, the Tata Pyru of Cmmbetore, May 20, &c. 
the Bily Hesmm of Haiga, and the Cauli of Kankdna. Of this grain, 
there is butt)ne kind, and it is cultivated only as a Caru crop, 
which is performed exactly in the same manner with that of the 
Car'udu. The green pod!?, and ripe grain, are both made into Cur- 
ries, as is usual here, by frying them in oil with’ tamarinds, turme- 
ric, onions, capsicum, and salt. Horses eat the grain ; but the straw 
is only useful as manure. 

WulVEUu is the Sesamum orientale; and one kind only is culti- Sesamvm. 
vated here. The Indicum, however, is to be met with in some places 
not far distant, and is called the Phulagana Ellu. It is raised ex- 
actly like the Car'udu, cut down when ripe, and stacked for seven 
days. It is then exposed to the sun for three days, but at night is 
collected again into a heap ; and, between every two days drying in 
the sun, it is kept a day in the heap. By this proce.ss the capsules 
burst of themselves, and the seed falls down on the ground. The 
cultivators sell the greater part of the seed to the oil-makers. 

This oil is here in common use with the natives, both for the table 
and for,, unction. The seed is also made into flour, which is mixed 
with Ja^ory, and formed into a variety of sweet cakes. The straw 
is used for fewel and for manure. 

A considerable quantity of sugar-cane is cultivated by the far- Sugar-cane 
meps of the Ashta gram. It is of two kinds, RestaU, and Putiaputtu * *' 

Both yield Bella, or Jagory ; but the natives can extract sugar 
from the Puttaputti alone. The Jagary of the latter is also reckoned 
the best. The RestaU can only be planted in Chaitra ; the Putta*- 
putti may also be planted in Srdvana, ox Mdgka. The crop of RestaU 
is over in a year ; that of Puttaputti requires fourteen months,, 
but may be followed by a second crop, or, as is said in the PPest 
ImUes, by a crop of Ratwns, which require twelve months only to 
ripen. The RestaU will not survive for a second crop. This is. 
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CHAPTER the origihal sugar-cane of the country ; the Puttaputti was intro- 
duced from Arcot by Muttaph* Aly Khattj who in the reign of Hy^ 

May so, 6te. was Tosha Khany, or Paymaster General. The cultivation of Restali 
has ever since been gradually declining. 

Culti?ation. When the ground is to be cultivated for sugar-cane, it is watered 
three days, and then for the same length of time it is allowed to 
dry. During the next eight days it must be ploughed five times, 
and the clods must be beaten small with a kind of pick-ax, called Col 
Kudali (see Plate 11. Fig. 3.). The field must then be manured, 
and ploughed a sixth time. The ground now rests fifteen days ; 
after which, in the course of one or two days, it must be ploughed 
twice, and then be allowed eight days more rest. It is afterwards 
ploughed a ninth time. These operations occupy forty-four days ; 
six more are employed in planting the cane, which is done by the 
instrument called Vella Kudali (see Plate II. Fig. 4.). With this 
the field is divided into beds of about six cubits wide, see (a) Fig. 7. 
These beds are separated by small trenches (b), which are about 
fourteen inches wide, and eight deep. In every alternate trench 
are dug small wells (c) about two feet deep. The water from the 
canal fiows through all the trenches, and, a quantity of it lodging 
in these wells, is taken out with pots for watering the plants by the 
hand. Across every bed, at the distance of a cubit, are dug five 
holes (d) about six inches in diameter, and three in depth. In each 
of thise are placed horizontally two cuttings of the cane, each 
containing three joints. These are covered slightly, with earth, 
over which is laid some dung. When the cane is planted in ChaitrOt 
the trenches must be filled with water from the tank, and every 
hole must be watered. by pots. At the other seasons the trenches 
are full, it being the rainy weather ; but even then, for one month, 
the holes containing the canes must daily be watered by the hand. 
The earth in the holes is then stirred up with a stick, and a little 
dung is4ulded. Next month the daily watering must be continued, 
iwd at the end of it the whole field must be dug up with the Ytlld 
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Kttd&li; and round every cluster of young canes there must be chapter 
formed by the hand a small cavity, into which a little dung is to 
be put. In the third month the canes must be watered every other May 20, &c. 
day. At the end of the third month, if the canes have grown with 
luxuriance, the field must be dug over again with the Ydla Kuddli; 
but, if they are rather stunted, the watering must be continued all 
the fourth month, before they get the third weeding. At this time, 
the earth, at the roots of the cane, is heaped up into ridges crossing 
the beds at right angles to the trenches. Afterwards, no water is 
given immediately to the plants, but for three days the trenches 
must be kept full. It is then let out for a week. If there be rain, 
there is no occasion for more watering ; but, if it be dry weather, 
the trenches, for a month, must be filled with water one day in the 
week. Tlren the weeding with the Yella Kuddli must be repeated, 
and the earth must be smoothed with the hand, and placed care- 
fully round the canes. The young shoots from each hole will be 
now ten or twelve in number ; those which are sickly must be cut 
off and the healthy, which are about a cubit long, must be tied 
up with a leaf of the plant into bundles of two or three, in order 
to prevent them from spreading too much. Should there be no 
rain, the trenches must, once in fifteen days, be filled with water, 
till the canes, having grown higher, again require to be tied toge- 
ther. In a month after the first tying, they ought to be two cubits 
high. When the plants are eight months old, they will have grown 
another cubit, and will require another tying. The farmer now 
begins to repair his apparatus for making Jagory: the A lay munny, 
oV boiling-house ; the Gam, or mill ; the Copriga, or boiler ; the 
Utsu, or mould ; the Cunu, or cooler; the Goarmuny, or ladle ; and 
the Chebalu, or skimmer. In the eleventh month he begins to cut 
the Restali, and the crop must be finished within the year. The 
Puttaputti is ripe in twelve mouths, and two months may be allowed 
for cutting it. 

VoL. 1. 


O 
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CHAPTER If it be intended to keep the field of Puttaputti for a second 
year’s crop, the dry leaves which are cut oflF at crop season must be 
May 20, ire. burned on the spot, and the whole field must be dug with the Yetla 
Saloon crop. Kud&U. The trenches must then be filled with water, and for six 
months the watering must be continued once in eight or ten days, 
unless there be rain. The weedings, during this time, ought to be 
three ; at each of which dung ought to be given. At the end of 
six months, the canes having grown one cubit high, the weakly 
plants must be removed, and the strongest tied up, as in the first 
crop. The manner of conducting the two crops after this is quite 
similar. The canes of the second crop must be all cut within the 
year. 

Soil fit for Mucutu, or black clay, is the best soil for both kinds of sugar- 
sugar-cane. jg reserved for the Puttaputti. The Cahhay^ or red earth, 

answers for the Restaliy which does not require such a strong soil. 
The two inferior soils do not by any means answer for this produc- 
tion. The crop of rice immediately succeeding sugar-cane is very 
bad j the second returns to its usual quantity; but, the sugar-cane 
is never again repeated on the same ground, till three crops of rice 
Lave intervened. The roots and tops of the cane are burned for 
boiling the Jagary. The ashes are reckoned injurious to any soil 
on which they imay be laid ; but this is certainly a prejudice. 
Sugar-cane is never cultivated without manuring. 

Produce of Having neglected, at roy first visit to Seringapatam, to obtain an 
watered lo&d. account of the produce of the various crops of watered land, on 
my second visit I called together some respectable Gaudas, in pre- 
sence of the Amildar, and of a well informed Sheristadar. I then 
measured a field, said by them to contain a Candaca of land, or as 
much as ought to sow S 80 Seers of rice, and found it to be df acres; 
on which, joined to their report concerning the quantity of seed 
required, and the return produced by a Catubfca of land, I found 
the lollowing calculations : 




Seed per Acte. 

Produce per Acre. 


NAMES. 

Bushels. 

Gallons. 

Decimals. 

Bushels. 

Gallons. 

Decimals, 

on one 
•eed. 

Rice Mola cultivation 

1 4.ir 

31 S.40 

20 

Udu 

0 4.0 

7 6.86 

15 

Hessaru 

0 4.0 

7 6.86 

15 

fVuW Ellu - - - - 

0 0.898 

3 7.43 

35 


Of sugar-cane one acre plants 2420 holes, and produces 10,890 
ripe canes, which yield Idf cwt of Jagory, 

The produce of rice by every mode of cultivation is nearly the 
game. 

In the Ashta grams the articles cultivated on dry field are as follow : Produce oi 


Seed per Acre. {Produce per Acn.| 


Ragy 

Avarey _ - - - - 

Tvoca^ - - - - - 

Harka - - - - - 

Navonay - - - - - 

Shamay ----- 

Chica Cambu - - . 

Jola ------ 

Huruli - - - - - 

Carlay - - - - - 

Harulu - - - - - 

Huts' Eliu - - - - 

JVulP Ellu - . - - 
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CHAPTER The estimate of seed, and produce of an acre, I obtained by 
taking three sensible fanners to a small field, and asking them 
May 20 , &c. how much seed it would require, and how much it would produce. 

No revenue officer was present, nor did the field belong to any of 
the farmers. I then measured the field, and reduced the measures 
to the English statute acre and the Winchester bushel. Not having 
been entirely satisfied with this manner of ascertaining the produce, 
on my return to Seringapatam I questioned the same persons on this 
subject, that I had interrogated respecting the wet crops. I made 
them show me what they considered as a Wocula of dry field ; that 
is to say, the land, on which a Wocula or Colaga of Ragy should be 
sown. On measuring it, I found that it was 1 -jVW acre ; and they 
said that the produce ought to be two Candacas, besides the Amray 
and Tonary. This makes the seed required for an acre to be 3 
gallons, the produce Wj bushels, and the increase on the seed 
forty fold. All these numbers are less than those stated in the 
table, and may be taken as the average produce ; the other calcu- 
lation implying a favourable season and soil, with good manage- 
ment. 

Ragy, or the ^tigy, by Linnasus, is named Cynosurus Corocanus, The Z)e- 

Commu Mussulmans call it Ragy. In the Tamul language, it is called 

kinds. Keoir. The farmers reckon three kinds of it, which, however, are 
only varieties ; the Carl, Kmpu, and Huluparia : all are equally 
productive ; but the third, when nearly ripe, is very apt to shake 
the seed. In the vicinity of Seringapatam, it is not customary to 
keep the kinds separate ; in the same field all the three are sown 
intermixed ; but in some places, at no great distance, more attention 
is paid to the quality of the- grain* 

Cultivation. The ploughing commences whenever the first. occasional showers 
in spring have softened the soil sufficiently to receive the plough. 
From that period till the 13th of lyaishtha, or 5th of June, the field 
is ploughed frtqn four to six times, according as it may be found 
clean or foul. The dung is then given, and ploughed into the 
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§oil. When the rains begin to be heavy, the seed is sovn broad- CHAPTER 
cast, and covered by the plough. The field is then smoothed with 
the HaUvay, which is a harrow, or rather a large rake drawn by two May 20 , &c. 
bullocks, (see Fig. 9-) Then, if sheep are to be had, a flock of 
them is repeatedly driven over the field, which is supposed to 
enable it to retain the moisture ; and for this purpose bullocks are 
used, when sheep cannot be procured. Next day, single furrows 
are drawn throughout the field, at the relative. distance of six feet. 

In these is dropt the seed of either Avaray or Tomry, which are 
never cultivated by themselves ; nor is Ragy ever cultivated, with- 
out being mixed with drills of these leguminous plants. The seed 
of the Avaray or Ternary is covered by the foot of the person who 
drops it into the furrow. Fifteen days afterwards, the Cuntay, or 
bullock-hoe, (see Fig. 10,) is drawn all over the field ; which de- 
stroys every young plant that it touches, and brings the remainder 
into regular rows. On the 35th day the Cuntay is drawn again, at 
right angles to its former direction. On the 45th day it is some 
times drawn again; but, when the two former ones have suf- 
ficiently thinned the young com, this third hoeing is not neces- 
sary. At the end of the second month, the weeds should be re- 
moved by 4 small iron instrument called Ujary (see Plate II. 

Fig. 5). According to the quantity of rain, the Ragy ripens in ' 
from three to four months. The Avaray and Twary do not ripen 
till the seventh month. The reason of sowing these plants along with 
the Ragy seems to be, that the rains frequently fail, and then the 
Ragy dies altogether, or at least the crop is very scanty ; but in 
that case the leguminous plants resist the drought, and ate ripened 
by the dews, which are strong in autumn. When the Ragy succeeds, 

•the leguminous plants are oppressed by it, and produce only the 
small return which ''is mentioned in the above list ; but when the 
Ragy fails, they spread wonderfully, and give a very considerable 
return. 

The crop of Ragy is by far the most important of any raised on Use of Ragy 

in diet. 
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CHAPTER dry ftld, and supplies all the lower ranks of society with their 
common food. Among them, it is reckoned the most wholesome 

May 20, &c. and invigorating food for labouring people; and in every country, 
most fortunately, a similar prejudice appears to prevail, the most 
common grain being always reckoned the nourishment most fit for 
the labourer. Habit seems to be able to render every kind of grain 
sufficiently wholesome ; but the stomach is not able, withbut incon* 
venience, to bear a change. Hence the labourer, accustomed to 
live on the cheapest grain of the country, finds it agree with his 
stomach ; but he becomes disordered when first compelled or in- 
duced to tiy another food. He therefore very naturally concludes, 
that his usual fare is the most wholesome ; while, for similar rea- 
sons, a labourer from another country will justly reprobate it. My 
Bengal and Madras servants, who have been accustomed to live upon 
rice, loqk upon the Ragy as execrable food, and, in fact, would ex- 
perience great inconvenience were they compelled to live on it. 
harvest The Ragy is reaped by the sickle, and the straw is cut within 
four inches of the ground. For three days the handfuls are left on 
the field ; and tlien, without being bound up in sheaves, are stacked, 
and the whole is well thatched. At any convenient time within 
three months, it is opened, dried two days in the sun, and then 
trodden out by oxen. The seed, having been thoroughly dried in 
the sun, is preserved in straw Mudies. The remainder is put into 
pits, or Hagays; where, if care has been taken to dig the pit in 
a dry soil, it will keep in perfect preservation for ten years. 

Manner of Ragy Ui always ground into flour, as wanted, by means of a hand- 
caii^VisacaUu. In this operation it loses nothing by mea- 
sure ; so that a Candaca of Ragy is reckoned to contain as much 
nourishment as two Candacas of Paddy. The flour is dressed in va- 
rious ways. The most common are, a kind of pudding called San- 
gutty ^ and two kinds of cakes, called Ruty and Doahy^ both of which 
are fried in oil. « 

Straw of For all kinds of cattl^ the Ragy straw is here reckoned superior 

R««r. 
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to that of rice. My Madras bullock-drivers dispute the point ; but 
I am inclined to think that they are wrong; for the people here 
have much experience of both kinds of straw, while the Madras 
people are only accustomed to that of rice, or at least have never 
seen the IBiags straw used except in our camps, where many causes 
contributed to render the mortality among the cattle very great. 

The Amray is probably what Linnaeus, from an indecent Chinese 
word, calls by the barbarous appellation of Dolkkos Lablab. This, 
however, is doubtful. Dr. Roxburgh calls it Dolichos spicatus. By 
the Decavy Mussulmans it is called BuUar. It is the Putcary of the 
Bengalese, and Auamalu of the Telingas. When ripe, the legumes 
are nearly dry. The plant, having been cut, and for one day ex- 
posed to the sun, is beaten with a stick to separate the seed. That 
which is designed for seed is preserved in Mudies; while that for 
consumption is kept in pots, and is used in Curries. The straw is 
eaten by all kinds of cattle except horses. 

The Tofoary is the Cytisus Cyan of Linnseus, the Orhur of the 
Bengalese, the Dhdl of Hindustan, and theTbwer of the Decuny Mus- 
sulmans. Many of the Kam&tas also call it Togari. It is cut when 
almost dry, then put up in heaps; and on the day after, it is opened 
to dry in the sun. The grain is beaten out with a stick ; and that 
intended for sowing must be preserved in a straw Mudy. It is used 
in Curry. Mter the seed has been thrashed, cattle eat the husks of 
the legume. The straw is used for feweL 

The best soil for the cultivation of these three articles is the 
black soil, or Eray burnt ; which yields a crop of Ragy every year, 
and even without manure will give a considerable return; but, 
when it can be procured, dung is always given. After a crop of 
Jola, Ragy does not thrive; but Jola succeeds after a crop of Ragy. 
The next best soil for Ragy, and the one roost coznmoidy used, is 
the Cabbay, or red soil. In this also it is frequently cultivated with- 
out dung; but it requires to be manured at least once in two or 
three years. In Marulu and Daray soils, it every year requires 
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Jtogy soil 
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CHAPTER dung. If these vsoils have been cultivated with horse-gram* the 
I^agy will not grow in them without a large quantity of manure. 

Alay 20 , &c. Two or three years rest are said by some to improve the ground for 
one crop of Ragy; after which it returns to its usual state. Bur. the 
advantages of this fallow are too inconsiderable to induce the 
farmers to practise it commonly, and most of them are altogether 
insensible of the benefit to be derived from this part of agriculture.' 

Jala, or tlic Jola is thc next most considerable dry crop. It is the Holcus «Sbr- 

^ghum! of Linnasus, the Jewarry of the Mussulmans, the Sholum of the 

Tamuls, and the Jonalu of the Tdingas. It is often sown for fodder ; 
for when the crop is not uncommonly good, the grain is no object. 
It is cut, and given to the cattle at a time when Ragy straw is not 
to be procured. Previously to being given to cattle, however, it 
must be dried, as the green straw is found to be very pernicious. 
There are two kinds of Jola; the v^hite, and the red. When they are 
intended to be cut for the grain, these arwsown separately ; as the 
red kind ripens in three months, while four are reqtfhted to ripen 
the white Jola. In those parts of the Ashta gram Talucs which are 
• remote frori the city, the grain is generally preserved ; but near 
Seringapatam, where the demand for fodder is greater, and where 
the Jola is commonly cultivated with a view to furnishing that 
article, thc two kinds are often sown promiscuously. A red Ragy 
soil is preferred for it, and crops of Ragy and Jola are generally 
taken alternately, tlie crop of iT gy having an extraordinary allow- 
ance of dung. The Jola requires less rain than the Ragy, and admits 
of a second crop of Huruli being taken after it ; and thus, in the 
course of two years, there are on the same ground three crops. In 
Phalgufia and Ckailra, from the 14th of February to the 22d of 
April, they plough from five to seven times. If a crop oi Ragy has 
preceded, there is no occasion for manure to the Jola ; but, when 
two crops of this succeed each other, the last must get some dung, 
which is put dn before the last^'ploughing. i^er a heavy rain in 
Vaisakha, from, the 23d April to the fiSd the. seed is sown 
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broad-cast, and covered with the plough. When the young plants CHAlircit 
have appeared above ground, the field must be cleared with the 
Cuntay, or bullock hoe; and this operation must be repeated on the May 20. &c. 
thirtieth and forty-fifth days. If it be intended merely for fodder, 
these hoeings are unnecessary, and the seed is sown very thin, as 
mentioned in the list ; but then, should it by chance succeed, and 
be allowed to ripen, the produce will be v?ry great Where it is in- 
tended from the first to be allowed to ripen, the quantity of seed 
sown is one half more, or gallon for an acre ; in which case 

' 80 fold being the average return, the produce of an acre is the 
same as mentioned in the list, or ]5f bushels. If it be intended for 
fodder, the Jola is sown about the middle of Chaitra, or the dth of 
April, and cut down in Aah&dha, or from the £3d of June till the S3d 
of July. The straw is not so good as that of Ragy, but is here 
reckoned better than that of Paddy. 

The Chica Cambu is the Hotcua apkatua of Linfiesus, the Bajera of 
the Mussultnans, the Ghentalu of the Tdingaa, and the Sujagury of 
the Marattaha. In the Tamul language also it is called Cambu. 

There is aiother variety of the plant, called Dodo, or Great Cambu; 
but none qf this is cultivated nezr Seringt^tam. During the spring, 
plough si^ times ; about th^ l|{|^f JyfMhtha, or 5th of June, put 
on the du^g, and plough again ; when the heavy rains commence, 
sow broadfcast, and plough in the seed. In drills with the Cambu 
some people put Avaray ; others do not. ' On the tenth day hoe with 
the Cunte^, once lengthways, and once across the field. It must 
be carefuj|ly protected from the birds, when approaching toward 
ripeness, which happens in three months and a half. The ears are 
first removed, and then the straw is cut down close to the ground. 

It makes excellent thatch, and is also eaten by cat(le, but is not 
touch esteemed as fodder. The ears are kept in a heap fov three 
days, then trodden out by oxen; and cleaned by a fan/of Aforom. 

The' seed intended for sowing, after being well dried in the sun, 
isipresefyed, in That intended for consumption, is kept in 

Von.!. ' P 


ChkaCamlm^ 
or tfofcw 
spkatut. 
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Canqjas, or store-houses, but cannot be preserved loitg. It is made 
into flour for caki^, and for Sangutty, or pudding. If sown on the 
two good soils, it requires no dung; but on the two bad soils 
manure is absolutely necessary. Repeated crops of this grain do 
not exhaust the ground, and Ragjf thrives after it. 

Shame^ is the Fanicum miliare of Lamarck, the Sama and Sawmun 
of the Mussulmans, the Chama of the Telinga, and the Siiamay of 
the Tamul language. It is never sown on the Eray or black clay, 
and rarely on the Cabhay, or red soil ; the two worst qualities of 
land being considered as sufficiently good for such a crop. In the 
spring the held is ploughed five times. At the commencement of 
the heavy rains it is sown broad-cast, and the seed is covered by a 
ploughing. Even in the wbrst soil, there is no absolute necessity 
for dung ; but when any can be spared, the crop will doubtless be 
benefited by manure. It ripens without further care in three 
months, is cut close to the ground, and, gathered into stacks. Five 
or six days afterwards it is spread on a thrashing-floor, and the 
grain is trampled out by oxen. That intended for sowing is dried 
in the sun, and tied up in straw The remainder is preserved 

in Canqjas, It is sometimes boiled whole, like rice; at others, 
ground into flour for cakes. All kinds of cattle eat the straw, which 
is also esteemed the best for stuffing pack-saddles. 

The Hdrica is the Faspalum frumentacum of Dr. Roxburgh, the 
Varagu of the Tamul, the Harica of the Telinga, and the Cadoro of 
the Decany Mussulman language. As it is found to injure the suc- 
ceeding crop of Ragy, it is never cultivated on the best soil, and 
rarely on that of the second quality. It is commonly followed by a 
crop of fiorse gram, and is seldom allowed any manure. In the 
spring plough five times. The dung, if any be given, must be 
put on before the last ploughing. When the heavy rains com- 
mence, sow broad,-ca8t, and plough in the seed^ next day form 
drills of Tbvniyf in' the same manner as with Ragy.^ When the 
sprouts are a spi^ high, hoe with the ohbe longitudinally . 
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an4 once across the field. Next week weed with the Ujary, It CHAPTER 
ripens in six months ; and, having been cnt down near the root, 
is stacked for six days. It is then trodden out by cattle. The May 20 , &c. 
seed reservti^d for sowing must be well dried in the sun. The re> 
mainder is preserved in the Catuya, but does not keep long. It is 
both boiled like rice, and made into flour for dressing as Sangutty, 
or pudding. The straw is eaten by every kind pf cattle ; but, of 
all the fodders used here, this is reckoned the worst. 

Nofoonajf is the Panicum Italkum of Linnaeus, the Bagera of the Natmay, or 
Bengalese, Cangonji of the Decany Mussulmans, Carobt of the Telingas, 
and Tenc^ of the famul language. There are two varieties of it 
cultivated ; the one called Ghidu, or short ; and the ojther Jotu, 
or long, and Doda, or great. Unless a quantity of dung cau be 
spared, it is never sown on the two worst soils. On the two best 
soils it requires no manure,' and does not injure the succeeding 
crop of Ragy. In the spring, plough six times. When the heavy 
rains commence, sow, and plough in the seed. It requires neither 
weeding nor hoeing, and ripens in three months. Cut it close to 
the groui^, and stack it for eight days; then spread it to the sun 
for a dayi and on the next tread out the grain with' oxen. The 
seed for lowing must be well dried in the sun, and preserved in 
a 'Mudy. The remainder is kept in the Canaja. It is made into 
flour for ^ngutty, or pudding, and is also frequently boiled whole, 
like rice ;^for which, according to my taste, it is the best succe- 
daneum t|iat the country affords. The straw 'is used for fodder, 
but is not good. The Jotu Navonay is sometimes put in drills with 
Ragy, in place of the Avaray or Tomry. 

Huruli is much cultivated. It is the Dolichos biflorus of Linnaeus, Huruii, or 
the Horse gram of the Madras English, the Cultie of the Decany 
Mussulmans, and the Colu of the Tamul language. There are two 
varieties ; the red, and the black ; but here the two are always 
sown intermixed. In' the last half of Sr&oana, from the 5th to the 
l^th August, plough three times. Sow broad-cast, with the first 
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rain of Bk^drapada^ wfiich commences on the 2 1st of August. It 
requires no manure, and the seed is covered by a fourth plough- 
ing. In three months it ripens without farther trouble, and is then 
pulled up by the roots, and stacked for eight days : after which it 
is spread in the sun to dry, and next day is trodden out by oxen. 
The seed for sowing must be well dried in the sun, and preserved 
in Mudies; the remainder is kept in pots, or in the Cantya. It is 
used for human food, either dressed as Curry, or parched ; but the 
chief consumption of it is for cattle, both horses and bullocks. The 
straw is an excellent fodder, and is preferred even to that of Ragy. 
It is generally sown on the two worst.soils, in fields that are never 
used for any thing else ; but it also follows as a second crop after 
Jda ; or, when from want of rain the crop of Ragy has failed, the 
field is ploughed up, and sown with Horse-gram. In this case, the 
next crop of Ragy will be very poor, unless it be allowed a great 
quantity of manure. In places where the red and black Horse- 
grams are kept separate, the black kind is sown from twelve to 
twenty days later than the other. 

Carlay is the Cicer Arietimm of Linnmus, the Cadaly of the 
Tamuis, the Shenigalu of the Telinga language, the Herbary of the 
Decany Mussulmans, the Putny Chola of the Bengalese, and the 
Putny Bhut of Hindustan. On the banks of the Ganges, this grain 
is the common food given to horses, and is very well fitted to make 
them fat and sleek, but it does not seem to invigorate. In the 
. peninsula it is too dear to be given as food for horses, and indeed, 
even for men, is considered as a delicacy. There is only one kind 
of it that is commonly sown as a second crop, after Jola; but it 
requires the richest black soil. When sown alternately with Ragy, 
it seems neither to injure nor improve the ground. It has no ma- 
nure. From the, 15th of Srdvana till the 10th of Bhddrapada, that is, 
from the 5th till the 29th of August, plough five times. The seed 
is then placet^ in rows, every way .distant from each other a span. 
Each row is then covered by a furrow drawn with the ^plough. In 
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three months it ripens without farther trouble ; it is then pulled up CHAPTER 
by the roots, and stacked for a week. It is afterwards opened to 
the sun for five or six days, and then trodden out by bullocks. May 20, &c. 
The grain intended for seed must be dried in the sun, and pre- 
served in a Mudif. The common way of preparing Carlay for food 
is by parching it. The straw is used for camels only, and is their 
favourite food. 

Harulu is the Ricinus Palma Christi of Linneeus. In the Ashta HanUu, or 
gram two varieties of it are common; the Chica, or little Harulu, 
cultivated in gardens ; and the Doda, or great Harulu, that is cul- 
tivated in the fields, and the plant of which I am now to give an 
account. In the spring, plough five times before the 15th of Vai- 
sdkha, or the 8th of May. With the first good rain that happens 
afterwards, draw furrows all over the field at a cubit’s distance; 
and, having put the seeds into these at a similar distance, cover 
them by drawing furrows close to the former. When the plants 
are eight inches high, hoe the intervals by drawing the Cuntay first 
longitudinally, and then transversely. When the plants are a cubit 
and a half 'high, give the intervals a double ploughing. The plant 
requires no manure, and in eight months begins to produce ripe 
fruit. A bunch is known to be ripe by one or two of the capsules 
bursting ; and then all those which are ripe are collected by break- 
ing them off with the hand. They are afterwards put into a heap, 
or large basket ; and the bunches, as they ripen, are collected once 
a week, ti^ the commencement of the next rainy season, when the 
plant dies.* Once in three weeks or a month, when the heap col- 
lected is sufficiently large, the capsules are for three or four days 
spread out to the sun, and then beaten with a stick to make them 
burst. The seed is then picked out from the husks, and either 
made by the family, into oil for domestic use, or sold to the oil- 
makers. 

The following is the process for making castor-oil, which is used Caitor^. 
by the farmers : the seed is parched in pots containing about a Sar, 
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' CHAPTER which is somewhat more than a quart. It is then beaten in a mor* 
tar, by which process balls of it are formed. Of these from four 

Muy so, &c. to sixteen Seers are put into an earthen pot, with an equal quantity 
of boiling water, and boiledC%v^ five hours ; during which, care 
must be taken, by freqtient stir^Hl^’ to prevent the decoction from 
burning. The oil now floa^ dfi surface, and is decanted off 
into another pot, in which it is jj^ile^’by itself for a quarter of an 
hour. It is then fit for use, by the last boiling is prevented 
from becoming rancid. After the oi^has been poured from the 
seed, the pot is filled up with water, which is again boiled, and 
next day the decoction is given to the Buffaloes, by which their 
milk is said to be remarkably increased. The boiled seed is mixed 
with coW'dung, and formed into cakes for fewel. The dry stems of 
the plant are also used for the fire. The oil is that which we call , 
Castor-oil, aitd at Seringapatam is commonly used for the lamp. It 
is tak^n internally as a purgative; and the S&dras, and lower casts, 
frequently anoint their heads with it, when they labour under any 
comphiiint which they attribute to heat in the system. It is culti- 
vated on the two best qualities of land, and on the better kinds of 
Marutu. When the same piece of ground is reserved always for 
the cultivation of this plant, the succeeding crops are better than 
the fir^t ; when cultivated alternately with Ragy, it seems neither 
to improve nor injure the soil for that grain. 

Hut^ Ellu, Huts* Ellu, or the fooUsh-oil-plant, is a species hitherto unde- 

otRamTtia. g^f^bedby botanists. .It is the Ram Tila of the Mussulmans. Near 
Ser\k^^tam\X is most^.^commonly sown after as a second crop. 
When that has b^en reaped, plough four tii^es in the course of 
eight da3»i|.' Toward the» end of SrAoam, or about the middle of 
August, aull|t. a good rain, ?ow broad- cast, and plough in the seed. 
It requires,neh^|^.manure; nor Weeing, and rippps in three months. 
It Is cut near the rodCj ' ^dt |i^cked^ for eight <^s. Then, having 
been for two ot|three days expiE^I^'tq the sun, tne seed is beaten 
but with a stick, ahd serrated from fragments 6f the plant by a 
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fain. The seed is kept in pots. Part of it' is parched, and made into CHAPTER 
sweet-meats with Jagory ; but the greater part is sold to the oil- 
maker for expression. This oil is used in cookery, but is reckoned May so, &e. 
inferior to that of Sesamum. The stems are a favourite food of the 
camel ; but are disliked by the bullock, though want often forces 
this animal to eat them. When not used as a second crop after 
Jola, it is always sown on the two poorer soils. 

The WutV miu, or Sesamum, is sometimes sown on dry-field, but 
grows very indifferently. 

In the Jshta grams there are four kinds of Tota, or gardens, cul- Gardens, 
tivated. I. Tarkari Tota, or kitchen-gardens : II. Tayitgam Tota, 
orchards, literally Coco-nu/ gardens ; but many other kinds of fruit- 
trees are planted in them. III. Yellay Tota, or Betel-kt^ gardens. 

IV. Hmina Tota, or flower-gardens. 

Near Seringapatam the first two kinds of gardens are always cul- 
tivated by the farmers ; the Yellay Tota by a distinct class of men; 
and the flower-gardens by Satany, or those who make garlands. 

The plants cultivated as Tarkari are : 


Tariari, or 
kitchen 


Canarete frames. 

Botanical Names. 

&ytmyma. 

■tuA. 

Badam - , - - - 

Solanum Melongena . 



Hiray - - - - 

Cucumis ----- 

Junga. Bengakse, 


li 

Cucumis sativus, 
Cucurbita Pepo. 


Budu Cumkaia - - 
&oary - - - . 

Cucurbita Lagenaria 

Mitalau. Bengalese. 


(Padawala - - - 
Hogala - - - - 
Chica Hagala 

Benday - - - - 

TrichosantKes lobata. 
Momordica. 

IBbiscus esculenfus. 


Pundichira CumkUa 

Hibiscus catmabinus - 

A red variety from 


GoH 

THgonclla ictrapetola, 
Rpx. Msa > 

Pondichery, intro- 
duced by iippoo. 
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Canareie Names. 

! 

Botanical Names. 

Synonyma. 

Chaprada avaray - 

DoUchos Lablab, a va- 


Nella Cotalay - ■ - 

riety. 

Arachis hypogeea - - 

Velaty Mung, i. e. 

European bean. 
Mussulmans. 



Meneshena - - - 

Capsicum. 


Mumeu Jola 

Zea Mays. 


^ovana - - - - 

Artemisia abrotanumf 


Kiray - - - - 

Amaranthus Mangosta- 



nus. 


Duntu - - - - 

Amaranthus oleraceus. 


Mentea - - - - 

Trigonella Foenum Gree~ 



cum Lin. 


Columari - - - 

Coriandrum Feetidum, 
Such. MSS. 

Danya. Bengalese. 

Sopsica - - - - 

Anethmn sma, 

Rox. MSS. 

Rumex truncatu, • > 

Sulpo. Bengalese^ 
Soma. Mussulmans. 
Chucay. Mussulmans. 

Holichkay . - - 

Such. MSS. 

Y^hicotra - - - - 

Rumex - - - - 

Ckuca Palam. Ben- 

Doda Gored - - - 

Portuiaca okracea. 

galese. 

Mu&ngay - . • 

Raphanus sativus - - 
Auium - - - - - 

Radish. 

5*a/y - - - . 

Onions of the Engl : 

Beluiy - - - - 

Allium - - - - - 

Garlic. 

Arsina - - - - 

Curcuma Umga - - - 

Turmeric. 

Sunty - - - - 

Gheneuu - - - - 

Amomum Zinziber • - 
Corroohmlus 1 

Ginger. 

Batatas / ' ” 

Sweet Potatoes. 

Kimt dentu ~ • 

Arum pellatum 

B. Lamarck. 

Shamay. Mussulman. 
Soda Cutchu. Ben- 
galese. 

Bassalay - - . 

Basella rubra. 



All the kitchen gardens in this neighbourhood are irrigated from 
the canals, by sdi^l channels that conduct the water into wells, 
whence it is diat^^uted by. pots. The gardens are laboured by 
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digging with the Col KudAli, and are then smoothed with the Yella CHAPTER 
Kud&li. The weeds and roots must be carefully removed, and the 
gardens must be manured from the dunghilL Many farmers have May 20, &c. 
small Tarkari gardens for their family use, and for supplying the 
city with vegetables ; but thei-e are no considerable gardens of this 
kind. The same piece of ground is generally preserved for the 
garden, and is not changed into rice fields. The soil must be of 
the two first qualities ; and the rent is paid in money. The expense 
of cultivating a Tarkari garden is much greater than that which is 
incurred in the same extent of ground prepared for rice. 

In the Tayngana TotOt or orchards, are cultivated the following Orchards, 
articles : 


Canarae Names. 

Botanical Names. 

Synonyma. 

Tayngana - - - 

Cocos Nucifera - - 

Coco-nut. 

Adicai - - - . 

Areca Catechu - - 

Betel-nut, Supari of 
the Mussulmans. 

Balay - - - - 

Musa ------ 

Plantain tree. 

Nimbay - - - 

Citrus ----- 

Lime. 

Kictalay - - - 

Citrus ----- 

Sweet orange^ 

Hayralay - - - 

Citrus - - - 

Bitter orange. 

Jambu • - ^ - 

Psidium - - - - 

Guava. 

Dalimbay - - - 

Punica Granatum 

Pomegranate. 

Hulusu - - - - 

Artocarpus integrifolia 

Jack. 

Mau - - - - 

Mangij'cra - - - 

Mango. 

Nerulu - - - - 

Calyptranthes 
Cariophyllifolia W, 


NeUi - - - , 

Phyllanthus Emblica 


Hunishay - - - 
Amuttay. 

Tamarindus - - - 

Tamarind. 

Humtka - - - 

Spondias dulcis. 



VoL. L Q 
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May SO, &c. 


Betel'leaf 

gardens. 


In the Ashta gram TtducSf no fenit gardens of any consequence 
are remaining; these having all perished during the late wars. 
The soil favourable for them is low ground in narrow valleys, where 
water can easily be procured by digging a few feet. If this ground 
cannot be had, rice lands may be converted into orchards. In tho 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam, however, there is much ground fit 
for gardens, where, by digging from one to four cubits, water can 
always be obtained. The soil must be Erap, or rich black clay. In 
making these gardens, it has been customary for the government 
to advance money to the farmer. The young trees are planted in 
rows ; and between these are set plantain trees, with the produce 
of which, at the end of the year, the farmer pays back the advance. 
The Coco and Betel-nut palms are called Vara, and pay to govern- 
ment one half of the produce. The plantain pays three Sultana 
Fanama (2 s. 0,177d.) for the hundred trees. The fruits of the 
mango, orange, &c. belong entirely to the farmer; but it is said, 
that the Amildars expect to be supplied for their own use, although 
they do not bring any thing to accompt for these trees. 

Near Seringapatam the J5c/c/-&^garden8 (Piper betel) are not nu-* 
merous. They are invariably fonned on rice-ground ; and a Cabbay 
soil, or a mixture of Cabbay with Marulu, best answers the purpose. 
The Betel-leaf-vine is sometimes planted against the Betel-nut-palm, 
in which case it pays no rent ; but when it is planted by itself, a rent 
is fixed by an agreement between the officers of revenue and the 
cultivator. In this case, the garden is surrounded by a hedge of the 
Euphorbium Tirucalli; and a well is dug, from whence the garden is 
waCbred by pots. In Chaitra, from the 9^th of March till the 2?d of 
April, the garden throughout is dug one cubit deep, and the grass and 
roots are carefully removed. Having allowed it to rest for a month, 
and having obtained a shower of rain, hoe it with th^Yella Kudali, and 
make it smooth. Holes, one cubit and a half in diameter, and three 
inches deep, are then formed throughout the field, at the* distance 
of five cubits. In each of these is laid down a bundle of five cuttings 
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of the Belel-k^-^vint, a cubit and a half in length, and tied slightly 
together at the middle. A thin covering of earth is then put on 
the middle of each bundle, both ends of the cuttings being left 
bare. After this, for one month, the holes must be shaded flrom 
the sun, by covering them with leaves and branches, and each hole 
must daily receive two pots of water. Near each row of holes, a 
drill must be made with the Yella Kudali; and in this must be 
planted, at every half cubit’s distance, the seeds of the Agashay 
( Mschynomene grandiflora ), Harwana ( Erythrina Indica, Lamarck 
Bura, and Nugay (GuilandiM Moringaj, which must be slightly 
covered. This whole process must be finished in Vaisikha^ which 
this yeatr ends with the S3d of May. Each of the holes must every 
day receive half a pot of water, except when it rains } and on the 
lith day must have as much cow-dung and ashes mixed as the cul- 
tivator can lift between his two hands joined. After this manuring, 
when there is no rain, the garden must once every other day be 
watered. The manuring must be repeated once a month till the 
shoots are six months old ; at the same time the garden must be 
weeded, and the earth in the holes loosened with a sharp stick. In 
each hole, at the end of six months from planting, must be put two 
sticks, three cubits high, on which the young vines may climb. 
At the end of the year these sticks are pulled out ; the vines are 
then put upon the young trees ; and every montli, as they grow, 
must be tied up to the stems. Once a year, two cubits of the part 
of the vine that is nearest the ground must be laid down, and buried 
in the earth. The plant begins to produce ripe leaves in the 
twenty-fifth .month, and continues productive at all seasons, and 
for many years. One of the men present^ who is about fifty years 
of age, possessed a garden that had been planted by his father 
when a young man. 

The jSuviHa, or flower gardens, are cultivated near towns aU^ 
populous places which afford a market for their produce. In other 
situations, small spots are planted with flowers for the use of the 
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CHAPTER temples. It is only where the flowers are sold, that any rent is 
exacted for the soil. High grounds, that can be watered with pots 
May 30, &c. from a well, are chosen for flower gardens, and the red soil is 
reckoned the most favourable. 

Dry channel In the dry sandy channel of the river, at this season, the natives 
cu/uvate'd.*^ plant four kinds of cucurbitaceous fruits ; viz. the Carbuja, or water 
melon; the Tarbuja; the Calungudy ; and the Minicai. InKArtika 
{ 19 th October till l6th November) they dig down trenches till the 
sand appears moist. Then they plant the seed, and put over it a 
little dung and Marulu soil. In fifteen days it must have more 
dung, and a slight covering of sand ; and at the end of the mouth 
another manuring. In a fortnight more the flowers appear, and, 
next fortnight, young fruit is cut for sale. In the whole of the 
third month, the plants produce mature fruit. If any rain comes, 
the whole labour is lost. 

Cattle. The cattle chiefly bred in the vicinity of Seringapatam are 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, the long-legged goat, and asses. Horsey 
swine, and the common goat, are in too small number to be of 
any importance ; and camels are all brought from a distance. 

Oxen. In this part of the country, the oxen that are bred are by no 
means numerous enough for the use of the cultivators ; and none 
are reared that are fit for carriage. The supply comes chiefly from 
AUimbady, Tripaturu, Cafoadu huUy, Cancana hully, Ramaghery, and 
Magtri, The farmers in general keep no more stock than the oxen 
required to cultivate their lands, with a few cows, or more com- 
monly buffaloes, to give milk for their families. I shall, therefore, 
defer till another opportunity giving any further account of this 
kind of cattle. 

Bufiolo milk. The persons who sell milk are commonly called Gauliet, and Ca” 
badies; but, in fact, they are of four distinct tribes. I. Gaulies, a 
tribe that wear the' II. Gt4(daru of thtSAdra cast. III. JStrtr, 
who are Mussulmans. IV. Hindustar^ Eiru, who are Rq;puts. Their 
mode of managing jbattle is the same. NeaiiSerifiigqpntam they keep 
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only buffaloes ; as these animals continue in milk longer, and give 
it in greater quantities, than the cows do ; and the grand object 
of the Gauly is to supply cities and camps with the produce of his 
dairy. Three men, one woman, and two oxen, are required to ma- 
nage twelve female buffaloes. One man, w'ith the assistance of the 
two oxen, brings the grass for their nightly consumption ; one man 
collects the various articles of dry food given to them in the house; 
and the third conducts them to pasture and drink, and milks them. 
The woman prepares the milk, and carries it to market. Near a 
camp, ill order to prevent the woman from mixing too much with 
the soldiery, the last two persons exchange offices. 

Early in the morning the buffalo receives the inner husks of 
rice, or the farinaceous cakes remaining, after the expression of oil, 
from the seeds of the Sesatnum or Huts' EUu : these are mixed with 
water, and given as the morning drink. The keepers have also a 
pot in which they collect the water wherein their rice or other 
grain has been boiled, and into which is thrown the remains of all 
their farinaceous food. They add to this by collecting, through 
the villages, similar materials from all those who can spare them, 
making in return occasional presents of butter-milk. The acidulous 
contents of this pot are also given to the buffaloes as part of their 
morning drink. They are then milked, and at about seven o’clock 
in the morning are sent out to pasture in the waste lands. During 
the Sultan’s government there was great difficulty in procuring pas- 
ture, as the whole was reserved for his horses and deer. At present, 
it is in plenty,* and the buffalo-keepers pay nothing for it. The 
buffalo requires drink again at noon, and in the evening. About 
noon, in hot weather, she throws herself into the water or mud of 
a tank, if there be one accessible at a convenient distance ; and, 
leaving nothing above water but her nose, continues there for five 
or six hours, or until the heat abates : she is then carefully washed 
by the keeper, and driven home. In cold weather, before she 
retires in the evening, she must be forced to the tank ^or well, in 
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- CHAPTER order to be crashed. When tied up, she receives another feed of rice 
husks, oil-cake, or, if they can be procured, of Jola, Cambu^ Udu, 
May 20 , &c. Hessaru, or cotton seed. The Camhu and Hessaru are reckoned the 
most productive of milk, and the cotton seed of butter. At each 
meal, a full allowance of these dry articles of provision is two Seers, 
or rather more than half a gallon. The buffalo is then milked a 
second time, and receives her share of the grass that has been col- 
lected through the day. According to the heat of the weather, she 
drinks daily from 60 to 90 Seers, or from about 16 to S4 gallons. 

The female buffalo is fit for breeding at three years of age ; and, 
after going with young nine months, brings forth her calf in the 
cold season. The best males are kept for breeding. The others are 
cither sacrificed when young, or brought* up for labour ; and at 
four years of age, in the rainy season, these last are emasculated. 
Two ploughs wrought by bullocks will perfonn as much labour as 
three wrought by buffaloes, that work from six in the morning till 
noon, and from three in the afternoon till sun-set. 

The buffalo of India is the same with that of Europe, or the 
Sos Bubtdis of Linnseus ; of which I do not observe any good de- 
scription, or figure, in our books of natural history. It is totally 
distinct from the buffalo of the Cape; and the Arnee is merely the 
animal in its wild state, an exaggerated account of which has been 
given to Mr. Ker, and published in his translation of the Systema 
Naturae, The, figure and description of the naked buffalo, in Pen- 
nant’s History of Quadrupeds, bears no resemblance whatever to 
any variety of this animal that I have met with. Three varieties 
of buffalo are reared near Seringapatam; I. the HuUu; II. the Gujari, 
or Guzurat; III. the Chocatu, which comes from the country border- 
ing on the river Krishna. 

The HuUu is by far the most common, and is the native breed of 
the country. The’ female has a calf every year, and gives milk for 
seven months. Besides what the calf draws from her, she gives twice 
a-day about a Seer, or quart, of milk. (The Seer of milk, it must be 
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observed, is less than that of grain; for the last is always heaped. CHAPTER 
The Seer of milk is very nearly equal to the English al^ quart}. She 
generally bears from ten to twelve calves, and is very unruly when May 20 , &c. 
the keeper attempts to milk her without the calf being present. A 
female of this breed, when three or four years old, costs from three 
to six Canter' raia Pagodas, or from 1/. Ojr. 2^. to 2/. Oj. 5irf. A male 
fit for labour sells for from one to Pagodas, or from 0/. 6s. 
to \l. Off. 2-ldL They will convey a greater weight, either in a cart or 
on their back, than a common ox; but walk very slowly, do not 
endure heat, and cannot easily travel more than seven miles a-day. 

The two stranger breeds are greatly superior in size to the 
Hullu; but in this country they very soon degenerate. The females 
breed once in two or three years only, and produce in all about 
six calves. For two years after each parturition, they continue to 
give a large quantity of milk; but in the third year their milk 
begins to diminish ; and it entirely ceases about two months before 
the time of calving. In this country, beside? what the calf is 
allowed, they give daily from six to eight quarts of milk, and re- 
quire no more food than the common breed, neither do they refuse 
their milk, should the calf be removed or die: a young female of 
these breeds sells for ten to twelve Pagodas (St. 7s. 2dl to 4/. Off. 7d}. 

The males are entirely reserved for breeding, or for carrying cloth; 
one of them will carry as much as six oxen, and will walk faster. 

They sell for about fifteen Pagodas, or 5/. Off. 

The shepherds are of a tribe called Ho/, or JVullay Curubaru ; sheep, 
who in this neighbourhood have generally fixed abodes, and rear 
large flocks of sheep, and long-legged goats. 

I shall take another opportunity to describe the Curt, or sheep 
of Mysore. There are three varieties as to colour, red, black, and 
white ; but these do not constitute different breeds. The^ red are 
scarce, and do not thrive, being chiefly brought from the Combe- 
tore country ; and it has been found by experience, that no sheep 
thrive, here, except those yeaned in the immediate vicinity. 
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CHAPTER One man and a dog will take cap of a flock of ten rams and a 
hundred ewes. The males that are not wanted for breeding are 
May 20, partly offered up, when lambs, as sacrifices by the 
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not interfere with the pasture of the sheep ; as the Mtya^ lives chapter 

entirely on the leaves of bushes and trees, while the sheep eat only 

the grass. They require the same quantity of water. One male is May 20 , See. 

kept for twenty females. Of those not wanted for breeding, tiie 

shepherd sacrifices some for his own use while they are young ; the 

remainder he castrates and sells to the butcher. The female breeds 

at tw6 years of age, without observing any regular season; and 

once a-year produces sometimes one kid, sometimes twins. They 

breed about four times ; after which they are generally killed by 

the shepherds for their own use. For three months the kid is 

allowed the whole milk ; afterwards the mother is milked once a 

day for two months ; and eight goats will give a quart of milk. A 

castrated Maycajf sells for a Rupee and a half, or 9s. Zd. Some, that 

are very large, are ornamented with silver chains and bells, and 

serve for the children of the rich to ride on. 


Swine were once very common; but Tippoo succeeded in ba- 
nishing them from the immediate neighbourhood of his capital. 
Very few havelas yet been brought back; but they will soon be 
numerous, as Aeir ^esh is sought after by many of the farmers. 
The lard is extracted, and used for strengthening carriage bullocks. 
A Seer given fo an ox, when he is two years old, and repeated 
yearly, is said to make him grow very fat and strong. It is given 
mixed with thelporridge of Rt^; but is so nauseous to the animal, 
that it requires to be crammed down his throat It appears to me 


very improbable that any good should arise from such a practice ; 
but among the natives it is in frequent use. 

The native breed of horses here, as in most parts of India, is a Hones. 


small, ill-shaped, vicious poney ; though considerable pains were 
taken by Hpder and 7I/tpoo to introduce a better kind. They had 
however very little success, and their cavalry was extremely El 
mounted. The studs of brood mares kept by the Sultan ba^e l^en 
dispersed, and most bf them have fallen into the hands of the Amil- 
4ms each of whom has one or two mares for his oVn tiding, and 
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breeds from them irhenever he can proeure % sthllion. As many 
good horses have bien introdtlced by tJie English Officers, 1 hbve 
no doubt, that, in the hands of the Amiidirs, the breed nrill improve, 
and become very hardy and serviceable. The mothers have noar 
the former quality in an eminent degree ; and they only want ah 
occasional supply of foreign hones to give them sice and figure. 

A good deal of attention is here paid to manuring the soil. Every 
farmer has a dunghill ; which is prepared by d^^ging a pit of suf* 
ficient extent ; in this is collected the whole of the dung and litter 
of the cattle from the houses where they are kept, together with 
all the ashes and soil of the family. The straw, and various leaves 
intended to be used as manure, are never mixed with the dung. 
The farmers who are within two miles of the city, send bullocks with 
sacks, and procure from the Halal, orsweepers, the ashes^ ordure, and 
other soil of the town. This also is kept sepaiate from the dunghill. 
The straws of various cropa» as before-mentioned, are reserved for 
manure ; and to these are added various leav'es of wild plants ; the 
CogtySopu, or Galega purpurea; the Hoingay Sopu, or Robiitiu mkit; 
thcTnmbe^ Sopu, wPhhmis etculenta of Dr. Roxburgh’s' MSS. ; the 
UgemySopu, KCewoolmtus : ^eAttySopUt or Ficus glomerate, R.; the 
UmuttySopu, ox Datura metei; and the Yeecada S(fu, oxAsckpies gt- 
gantee. These leaves, and the straw, are. the manure given to rice 
ground in the sprouted-seed md transplanted cultivations. When the 
field has been reduced to mud, a sufficient quantity of the manure is 
trampled into the puddle, and, with the moisture and heat of this 
climate, soon rots. The dung in every part of Mysore is most com- 
monly carried out on carts, (seeFig. 11,) which are applied to scarcely 
any other purpose. The city soil is reckoned best for sugar-cane, 
but is also given to various grains. The use of lime as a manure is 
totally unknown to the natives; who, indeed, consider all ground, 
naturally impiegpated with that substance, at very unfit for moat 
kinds of cultivation. This accords well enough with the theory bf 
Lord Duudonald^ who supposes that lime is use^liy promoting the 
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putrefaction of inert vegetable matter. The heat of the pUmate is 
here sufficient for the purpose ; and the lime, which in a cold climate 
may be necessary, would be here destructive, by exhausting the 
vegetable matter too quickly. 

Near Seringapatam the farms, in general, extend to two or three 
ploughs of land. One plough is a poor stock ; the possessor of four 
or five is a great farmer ; and six or seven are reckoned prodigious 
wealth : the total want of a land-measure, and the scattered dispo- 
sition of the plots of which each farm consists, render it very dif- 
ficult to ascertain the extent of a plough of land ; especially as a 
difference arises from the proportion of watered land and dry field 
which it contains. We may readily affirm, however, that the ex- 
tent of a plough of land is very ineousiderable ; for the ploughings 
given to the same field are very numerous, although dispersed over 
a considerable portion of the year; and I was assured, that a plough 
wrought by bullocks did not; labour more, daily, than one seventh 
of an acre. , 

This account of the tenures and extent of farms not being satis- 
factory, on my return to Seringapatam 1 assembled the Amildar of 
the Pattana Athta graniy with the most intelligent of his Sherit- 
tadarty and several respectable Gaudas, to consult them on the sub- 
ject. They say, that a farmer having five ploughs, if he lives near 
the town, must keep ten servants, owing to the scarcity of forage.' 

At some distance, five men servants are sufficient. In harvest and 
seed time, hn must hire additional khourers, who are chiefly 
women, and must have fourteen oxen. 

Instead of dividing the crops, as usual in most parts of the i^ntofwa. 
country, the farmer here cultivates his watered land as he pleases, ^ 
and pays for each CandoM of ground ten Candapat of Paddy, which 
are equal in value to USO Seers of riee. The average price of this 
it about SO Surs for a Bupee, For this ground, therefore) he pays 
to the govemm^t 66 Rupees^ wfaieh is at the rate . of 1 /. an 
acne. He must also give an allowance to the gods, and to the 
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CHAPTER Panchanga, Talliari, and other village o0icers, in lieu of fhe share 
which they were formerly wont to receive on a division of crops. 

May 20, &c. The rent of dry field is paid in money, according to an old valua' 

' tion formed on an estimate of its produce. With five ploughs, a 
man cultivates about 12^ acres of watered land, and 25 acres o£ 
dry field. The Circar, or government, is bound to keep the canals 
and tanks in repair. 

Tenures. The Ryuts, or farmers, have no property in the ground ; but it 
is not usual to turn any man away, so long as he pays the custo- 
mary rent. Even in the reign of Ttppoo, such an act would have 

Qaudas. been looked upon as an astonishing grievance. The Gaudas are not 
here hereditary, but are appointed by the Amildar, with the con- 
sent of the farmers; for the Amildar never attempts to put in any 
person contrary to the wishes of the people. These Gaudas receive 
a fixed pay of 20 Fanams, or 13^. S^d. a month, and perform the 
sacrifices, which in other places are usually offered by the here- 
ditary chiefs of villages. 

The account of these persons, concerning the quantity of ground 
that can be laboured by one plough, is probably under-rated. Ac- 
cording to an account of the ground that is no\v actually cultivated 
by the plough in the Pattana Ashta gram, which was procured 
frpm Pumea, and given me by Colonel Close, the watered lands 
amount to 1369 Candaaa, or 8487 acres, and the dry field to 964 
Candacas, or 22,172 acres. This divided by 3078, which, according 
to public documents, is the number of ploughs in the same district, 
will give for a farm of five ploughs 13. acres of watered land, 
and 36 acres of dry field, 

Servsnit The hire of farmers’ labourers at . Seringapatam, and generally 

w«ge»- within two miles from the city, when employed .throughout the 

3 ;ear, is 10 Sultam Fanams, or 6s, blcf. a month. The servant lives 
in his own housed and it is customary for the master, on extra- 
ordinary occasi()||i8, such as. marriages, to advance the servant 
money. 'Diis is mot deducted from his wages by gradual instalments; 
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but is considered as a debt, that must be repaid before the 
servant can leave his place. In case of the servant’s death, his 
sons are bound to pay the debt, or to continue to work witli their 
father’s master ; and, if there be no sons, the master can give the 
daughters away in marriage, and receive the presents that are 
usually given on such occasions, unless these should exceed the 
amount of the debt. In harvest, the daily hire of a man is six 
Seers of Paddy. A woman transplanting rice gets daily ^ of a Sul- 
tany Fanam, or about two-pence. The only servant that does work 
in the house of a farmer is a woman, who comes once a day to 
sweep the house, and for her trouble receives a piece of cloth once 
a year. The women of the family cook, fetch water, and perfori^i 
all other family labour. The servants are both S&dras and Whalliaru ; 
but seven tenths of the whole are of the former cast. 

Six or seven miles from town, the monthly hire of a servant is 
8 Fanamst or about 3 s. 4d. Farther from the city, the hire is one 
Fanam, and 80 Seers (or a little more than eleven pecks) of grain ; 
of which one half must be Ragy, and the remainder of such kind 
as it may be m<»t agreeable to the farmer to spare. 

At diifereiit convenient places in every Taluc there are weekly 
markets, which in good parts of the country may be about two or 
three miles fromf each other. To these the farmers carry their pro- 
duce, and sell it,' partly to consumers by retail, and partly by whole- 
sale to traders. In the early part of the day they endeavour to sell 
their goods by retail, and do not deal with the traders unless they 
be distressed for money. It is not customary for traders to ad- 
vance money on the crops, and to receive the produce when they 
ripen. At all these markets business is carried on by sale ; no barter 
is customary, except among a few poor people, who exchange 
grain for the produce of the kitchen garden. 

On considering the state of agriculture near Seringapaiam, many 
capital defects will be perceived. A meliorating succession of crops is 
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CHAPTER utterly unknown ; scarcely any attention is paid to the improvement 
of the breed of labouring cattle, and still less to providing them with 

May 2 o,&c. sufficient nourishment. Tlie religion of the natives, indeed, is a 
powerful obstacle in the way of agriculture. The higher ranks of 
society being excluded from animal food, no attention will, of 
course, be Raid to fattening cattle ; and without that, what would 
our agriculture in England be worth ? We could have no green 
crops to restore our lands to fertility, and but a scanty manure to 
invigorate our crops of grain. I am afraid, however, that the 
reader, in perusing the foregoing accounts, will have formed an 
opinion of the native agriculture still more favourable than it de* 
serves. J have been obliged to use the English words ploughings, 
weedings, and hoeings, to express operations somewhat similar, 
that are performed by the natives ; and the frequent repetilions of 
these, mentioned in the accounts taken from the cultivators, might 
induce the reader to imagine that the ground was well wrought 
and kept remarkably clean. Quite the reverse, 4iowever, is the 
truth. Owing to the extreme imperfection of their implements, 
and want of strength in their cattle, a field, after six or eight 
ploughings, has numerous small bushes remaining as upright in it 
as before the labour commenced ; while the plough has not pene> 
trated above three inches deep, and has turned over no part of the 
soil. The view of the plough and other implements in the annexed 
plates, will sufficiently account for this circumstance. The plough^ 
it must be observed, has neither coulter nor mould>board, to di* 
vide, and to turn over the soil ; and the handle gives the plough- 
man very little power to comman<^ its direction. The other instru- 
ments are equally imperfect, and are more rudely formed than H 
was possible for my draughtsman to represent. 

Mauttfiu;- The manufactures of SeriHg<^Mkm and its vicinity were never 
considerable. Iraey were chiefly military stores and camp equi- 
page; and of equrse, have been greatly reduced by the anenal 


tuns. 
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having b«come a mere dependency on that of Mthiraa. Weaver* CHAPfER 
are nov assembling in considerable numbers in Shahar Crmijam, and 
in a short time will probably become numerous. The trade of the May 20 , &c. 
place was almost entirely confined to the importation of provisionsi 
clothing, and luxuries for the court and army ; and the returns 
were almost wholly made in cash. 

In the following table, the coins current here are detailed. Coins. 




N. B. The Mowing Frectioiu of the At^ee were coined by T^poo Stlleni I ^ Bacri, 
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Accbunts are commonly kept in Canter'ram Palam, and in an chapter 
imaginary ‘money containing ten of these ; by the Mussulmans 
CRlled Chucrums^ and by the English Cautery Pagodas^ a corruption 2o, &c. 
of Canter'raia Pagoda. It must be observed, that, in the table, 
the value of the silver coins is estimated from that of the gold, 
according to the rate of exchange. That of gold coins is fixed by 
comparing the pure gold that each contains, with that of a guinea : 
but the Canter'raia Palam, being much adulterated, passes for more 
than its real value. This would occasion much confusion. I shall 
therefore, in all calculations, consider it as worth one twelfth part 
of the Sultany Pagoda. The coins were assayed at the Calcutta 
mint by Mr. Davidspn. 

The value of the different coins was frequently changed by the RegulaiioiM 


was about to pay his troops, the nominal value of each coin was 
raised very high, and kept at that standard for about ten days ; 
during which time the soldiery were allowed to pay off their debts 
at the high valuation. After this, the standard was reduced to the 
proper value. Ever since the place has been in the hands of the 
English, the value has been fixed by the commanding officer. The 
value put upon the copper,- by this regulation, is higher than the 
market price of;, that article ; owing, probably, to a difficulty in 
getting copper nioney to pay the troops the fractional parts of their 
allowances. Tlie Batta, or price exacted by the money-changers for 
converting coin of one kind into another, is moderate ; but the 
dealers are accused of imposing on those who are unacquainted with 
business ; and, as scarcely any of the coins are aliquot parts of an- 
other, they have great opportunities for this kind of fraud. I have, in 
the table, stated the quantity of copper given, by the Shrofs, for gold 
and silver when they give gold or silver for copper, they charge 
t4^jyub»ioi ol Sultany Pagoda, which is a difference of3\ per cent. 

According to the regulations of the late Sultan, the Seer is the Weights. - 
s^dardl weight and measure, and is of two kinds ; called in the 
VOL, I. S 
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Mussulman language Cucha Seer, and Pucka Seer, Each is divided 
into halves, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths. 

The Cucha Seer is the basis of the weights, and is equal to 
Sultany Rupees, or to the O.6067 part of a pound avoirdupois. On 
this is founded the following set of weights': lb. 

1 Seer - - - - - = 0.6067 

5 Seers make 1 Pansh Seer - - - = 3.0335 

8 Pansh Seers = 1 Managu, or Mound - > = 24.2680 

20 Managus s 1 Barua, or Candy - - = 485.3600 


By the Cucha weight are sold Jagory, sugar, tamarinds, turmeric, 
ginger, mustard, capsicum, betel-nut, asafoetida, garlic, spices, 
pepper, cardamoms, sandal-wood, wool, silk, cotton, thread, rope^ 
honey, wax, lac, oil, Ghee, &c. See. Oil and Ghee are frequently sold 
by measure. A Seer weight of oil is taken, and put into a cylindri- 
cal brass vessel, which is reduced to a size adequate to contain the 
exact quantity, and serves afterwards as a standard. 

The Pucka Seer is formed by mixing equal quantities of rice, 
Udu, Hessaru, Huruli, Ternary, Avaray, Car lay, Ellu, and wheat ; and 
then by taking of the mixture 84 Rupees weight, which is put into 
a vessel that will exactly contain it when heaped. This serves for 
a standard, and measures cubical inches. From this stand- 

ard the Sultan established the following dry-measure, which he 
ordered to be used throughout his dominions. 


Sultany Measure. 

Culncal indies 
and 

Dedmals. 

Winchester Measure. 

Bushels. 

Pecks. 

0 5 

16 (Sierra 

20 Colagas^ 

i.‘ .. 

1 Seer - - - 

1 ColagaaxWocula 

1 Candaca 

74.8125 

1197 

239 40 

00 

li 

00 

2 

0.3592 

0.454 

0.108 
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Not\(rithstanding the arbitrary power of the Sultan, he was by no CHAPTER 
means able, in this matter, to introduce any uniformity ; the weight 
therefore differs in almost every village, and even in the same for ^o, &c. 
different purposes. The Candaca indeed every where contains £0 
Colagas ; but the Colaga varies from 5 Seersy to the Sultany standard. 

In the Ashta gram the usual measure is : 


Customary Measure in the Mhta gram. 

Cubical inches, 
and 

Decimals. 

Winchester Measure. 

Bushels. 

Pecks. 

Gallons. 

and 

Decimals. 

14 Seers - - 
SO Colagas - 

I Colaga - - 
1 CarCdaca 

1047.375 

20947.5 

9 

1 

1.897 

1.94 


By this measure are sold all kinds of grain. 

The measure of length introduced by Ttppoo was founded on the LongMea- 


Gujah, equal to 38| inches. 

dOOO Gujahs^ 1 Hardary, commonly by Euro- Miles. Furlongs. 

peans called a Sultany Coss - - - =3 5.-^ 

4 Hardaries 1 Gavada, or day’s journey, =3 14 4.-^^ 
But the Hardary in common use is one fourth less, 
and is therefore equal to - - S 5.87 

The Geeoada, or day’s journey, - - =10 7.48 


This measurement is called Cant^r'raia, or Cantery, as the English 
pronounce it. 

None of the roads, however, are measured ; but all the distances 
are formed by computation, and may therefore, in general, be 
estimated as much longer than they are commonly called. 

Cloth and timber are usually measured by the purchaser’s cubit ; 
which may be considered, in all nations, as on an average eighteen 
inches. 
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CHAPTER The natives here are either not well acquainted with the quarries 
of their country, or else pretend great ignorance concerning them. 

Mayso, &c. Although the country abounds in a variety of Ornamental stones, 

Quarries. ^ observe only two about Seringapataniy that have received a marble 

polish. The one is the black stone used in Hyder's monument, 
the quarry for which I shall hereafter have an opportunity of ex- 
amining. The other is a most beautiful green stone, of which some 
bases for pillars were found in the palace ; but no person can tell 
from whence they were brought. It has the appearance of quartz 
stained by copper ; but is vitrifiable, per ee, in a moderate heat, and 
gives out no copper to the vitriolic acid. 

The two finest stones near Seringapatam are found at Kingalu 
Copalu, and Canary Cadu^ both near the northern branch of the 
river. The former is a compact granite, consisting of dark red 
felspar, red and yellowish quartz, and black mica. Some of the yel- 
low particles appear to be felspar. The prevailing colour is owing to 
the dark red minute particles of felspar ; but it also contains large 
concretions of the same stone, which have a bright red colour. 

I had a specimen resembling this brought me (I do not know from 
what place), in which the red felspar predominated over the 
quartz, and the mica was in a very- small proportion. The grains 
are small ; it is also a very ornamental stone. 

The stone from Canary Cadu may be called either a hornstone por- 
phyry, or a granatine. Its basis is a dark brown hornstone, in 
which are imbedded grey, yellow, and red felspars, and black shorl. 
Like the former, it is very compact. 

The granite, of which the walls of Mysore and Nuzerbar have 
been formed, is loose-grained, and consists of glassy quartz, green 
and black mica, and reddish felspar. The mica is in large quantity, 
and the felspar .in a smaller proportion than usual. 

Specimens o^*a fine-grained granite were also brought me from 
some quarry in ^he neighbourhood, consisting of black mica, grey 
felspar, and yelldwish brown quartz, which.gives the predominating 
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colour. It is, f>robably, rather a gneiss than a granite, as a stratified CHAPTER 
appearance may be seen in one of the specimens ; but, except in the 
rock, it is generally diificult to distinguish gneiss from granite. 

At Kingalu Copalu is also found a very pretty, fine-grained gra- 
nitell, consisting of grey felspar and black mica. It is evidently of a 
slaty texture, and trould be a gneiss, if it contained quartz. It is 
of the kind of stone called by Saussure Roche feuilletie, ^vhich seems 
to be a useful distinction. 

Near the Durria Adaulut Bang, on the island of Seringapatam, are 
found nodules of a stone called Modi Cullu, which is sometimes 
used for making gun-flints ; these, however, are of a bad quality. 

Better ones, called Chekp tnukp, are said to be found near a village, 
called Beu Cullu, about twenty miles north and west from Serin- 
gapatam. The Modi Cullu is evidently a homstone. 

All these stones are very hard ; yet the natives cut them into 
pillars, or flags, with tolerable facility. The same persons cut the 
stones out of the quarry, and afterwards work them up into the 
various fantastical shapes that are given to them in Hindu build- 
ings. Good Workers in stone get from 40 to 50 Tamms a month 
(from about 1/, 6s. \Q\d, to R 13s. 7d.). The drudgery is performed 
by common labourers. The granite may be cut by wedges in any 
direction, and to any length ; but there is always one direction, 
in which it Is found to split easiest ; a number of small square 
holes, about an inch and a half in diameter, and four inches deep, 
are cut in the line by which the stone is meant to be split- The 
work is performed by a small steel punch of this shape, which H 
is driven in by a heavy iron mallet. When the rock or stone is \} 
very long, or deep, these holes must bq almost contiguous ; but when 
^e. surface to be split is small, they may be at considerable dis- 
tances. Blunt wedges of steel are then put in the holes, and each is 
struck upon in its torn, until the stone splits, which it does in a 
straight line to the very bottom of the mass or stratum. The surface 
is cut smooth with steel chisels, and, except in the very finest wtnrks^ 
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CHAPTER receives no higher polish. When a marble polish is to be given, it 
is done by nibbing the stone with cakes made of the adamantine 

May 20 , \c. spar, reduced to powder, and united with melted lac. The adaman- 
tine spar is here called Curungada Cutlu, and is said to be found in 
Jumps, which are immersed in rocks of a black stone, near Naga- 
mangula. It must be observed, however, that at Nagamangula the 
people denied their having any such stone. 

Near Seringapatam the Congcar, or limestone nodules, called 
there Sana Cullu, arc very common, and are found of four different 
qualities, which, however, are generally intermixed in the same 
field. These four varieties, therefore, although they produce lime of 
different degrees of Avhitencss, and are distinguishable by the work- 
men, have the same origin. They have, no doubt, been deposited 
by water ; and 1 have been told, by good authority in Bengal, that 
a field, after having been perfectly freed of these nodules, will in a 
few years be again filled with them. Whence then is this calcari- 
ous matter derived ? There are here no rocks o&limestone, or mar- 
ble, from which it could have been washed. Tae whole calcarious 
matter to be found in Mysore is a Tufa. The quicklime is prepared 
by a class of people called Uparu, who are in general poor, and 
must receive advances to enable them to hire labourers. A labour- 
ing man at this work earns daily ^ of a Fanam, almost a sixpence ; 
and women, who perform much of the labour, get one third of that 
sum. They are allowed to collect the nodules, which are generally 
found -by the sides of rivulets, and in waste ground, without pay- 
ing any thing to the public j but in the late government they were 
frequently compelled to supply the Sultan at a low rate. The lime 
is always burned with charcoal. The dark-coloured quicklime, for 
building, costs, at Servigapatam, six Fanamsz Candaca, or nearly five 
pence a busl^l ; finer lime, for white-washing, costs ten Famms, ox 
a little more than eight pence a bushel ; and the finest, that is used 
for chewing with betel, costs twenty Fanam a Candaca, or one 
shilling and Ifour pence half-penny a busheb, • 
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Firewood at Seringapatam is a dear article, aud the fewel most chapter 
commonly used is cow-dung made up into cakes. This, indeed, is 
much used in every part of Indian especially by men of rank ; as. May 20, &c. 
from the veneration paid to the cow, it is considered as by far the 
most pure substance that can be employed. Every herd of cattle, 
when at pasture, is attended by women, and these often of high 
cast, who with their hands gather up the dung, and carry it home 
in baskets. They then form it into cakes, about half an inch thick, 
and nine inches in diameter, and stick them on the walls to dry. 

So different, indeed, arc Hindu notions of cleanliness from ours, that 
the walls of their best houses are frequently bedaubed with these 
cakes ; and every morning numerous females, from all parts of the 
neighbourhood, bring for sale into Seringapatam baskets of this 
fewel. 

Many females who carry large baskets of cow-dung on their Women of 
heads are well-dressed, and elegantly formed girls. The dress of *'®'"^** 
the Kam&taca women is indeed very becoming ; and I have never 
seen finer forms than even the labouring women of that country 
frequently .possess. Their necks and arms are in particular re- 
markably w6ll shaped. Their nastiness, however, is disgusting ; very 
few of the inhabitants above the GAate being free from the itch ; 
and their linen, being almost always dyed, is seldom washed. 

Timber, for building and furniture, may be had at Seringapatam Timber, 
of excellent quality ; but it is dear; as it is brought from a great 
distance by laud carriage. The principal supply comes from the 
ueighbourhood.of the western Ghats. 

The plan which I have concerted with Colonel Close, for my Plan for fu- 
future investigations, is, to proceed to the chief places of the Itdja's ^tfon*'^*** 
dominions ; and there to make myself master, $0 far as 1 shall be 
able, of the state of the country. I am then to draw up a set of 
queries applicable to the state of affairs, which Purnea will circulate 
among the Amildars^ and procure their answers for my information. 

I shall follow a similar plan in the dominions immediately subject 
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CHAPTER to the Company. The country tonrard the north«vest being now 
n. in a very unsettled state, owing to the insurrection of Dmdia, I 
M«y 20, shall defer my visit to that quarter to the last ; with a view of giv- 
ing the collectors of Canara time to answer such queries as I may 
propose to them, after having visited that province, which is the 
last part of the Company’s territory that I intend to survey. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FKOM SE&lIfGAPATAlC TO BANGALORE. 

T TAVING finished my business at Seringapatam, on the 6th of CHAPTER 
June 1800, I left it early in the morning, and assembled my 
people at a small village, named Gaynangur, which is situated among 
the hills north from the river C&very. The fields that are at present Appearanc* 
occupied having now been all ploughed, I observe that a large 
proportion of the arable land is left waste. 

At Gaynangur there is much talc; but the laminae are not large Minerals, 
enough to serve for glass. It occupies the rents and small veins in 
an extensive chain of quartz, which is in a state of decomposition, 
and of which some parts are red, and some white. By digging 
deep, it is probable that larger pieces of the talc might be found. 

The inhabitants are wonderfully ignorant of the mineral produc- 
tions of their country; for they did not know the limestone nodules, 
so common in this place, when shown to them in their own fields. 

All their lime comes from the city. 

7th June. — ^1 went to Mundium. Not above one third of the Mmdium. 
arable land appears to be now occupied. 

The flight of locusts that I saw when I was here last (p. 57), Locusto. 
settled at a village to the eastward, and ate up all the young Jola. 

The rice land here is watered entirely from tanks or reservoirs ; Watered 
and the cultivation is never commenced till there be a sufficiency **'*'^* 
of water in the tank to ensure the crop. When the rains set in early, 
and fill the tank timely, the farmers have yearly two crops ; but 
when the early part of the season is diy, they take a Hainu crop of 
WuirEUu, Udu, Hessaru, or Carlay; and afterwards, when the tank 
is filled, plough for a crop of Cam rice. 

VoL. I. T 
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The kinds of rice cultivated here are as follow : 

Names. Ripening. Names. Ripening. 

Doda Butta S months. Conmaly 5 months. 

Putu Butta 5 months. Mulu Butta 3 months. 

Hotay Caimbuti 5 months. 

Every kind may be cultivated, either as Haim or Caru. The 
Mulu Butta is never sown, except when there is a deficiency of 
water. The only cultivation here is the Mola Butta, or sprouted- 
seed ; the manner of preparing which is as follows : Steep the seed 
in water all night ; next morning mix it with cow-dung, and fresh 
plants of the Tutnbay Sopu, or Phlomit esculenta, Roxb. MSS., and 
put it in a Mudy. On the Mudy place a heavy stone, and on the 
two following days sprinkle it with water. On the t^ird day it is 
fit for sowing. 

For the Haim crop, the ploughings, from About the 1st of June 
till the 11th of July, are nine in number. Dung and leaves ,Te 
then put on the field, and trampled into the mud. The water is now 
let off, until no more than a depth of one inch remains; afterwards, 
the seed is sown, and a slight sprinkling of dung is laid over it. 
A watering onoe in three days is then given ; and after the third 
time, the field is inundated till the grain ripens. The weeds are 
removed on the SOth, 40th, and doth days. The Caru cultivation, 
is exactly the same, only the ploughings are between the 21st of 
November, and the 20th of December. 

In both kinds of cultivation, and in e.very species of rice, an 
equal quantity of seed is sown on the same extent of ground, and 
the produce is nearly equal. By measuring a plot of ground, and 
reducing to the English standards the farmer’s estimate of its seed 
and produce in a middling good crop, I find the seed to be for an 
acre, 1 bushel 1,624 gallon, and the produce to be 36 bushels 
0,720 gallon, or thirty fold. The quantity of seed here is smaller, 
and the produce greater, than in the land watered by the river 
Qhefy. < . 
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8th June. — 1 went to Madura. Since the 4th instaift, when we CHAPTER 
had a heavy storm of wind, rain, and thunder, the weather has been 
remarkably pleasant. The sun is in general clouded, and the tern- 
perature of the air like moderate summer weather in England. Weather. 

The proportion of ground in actual cultivation does not appear to 
exceed one tenth part of the country. At Madura there is a very 
line reservoir, which indeed waters more ground than the itihabi- 
tants can cultivate; for they are much reduced in number. In nepopula- 
Hyder's time they amounted to S50 houses ; and they rose to 400 in 
the early part of the Sultan’s government. By the expeditions of 
Lord Cornwallis the houses sunk to 250, and Ttppoo's late oppres- 
sions have reduced them to 100. The people, however, seem to be 
mCTch satisfied with the protection they enjoy under the British 
forces, and are betaking themselves with industry to the re-esta- 
blishment of their country. 

The reservoir, and an old pagoda in the fort, are said to be the 
work of Vishnu Verdana Raya, a prince who, about 700 years ago, 
had very extensive dominions in this country. The reservoir is a Reservoir, 
very valuable work, and ought to render this prince’s name venerable 
to the lat^t posterity. It receives a supply from the river by means 
of a dam spid canal ; and, with the repairs which it is now about to 
receive, is expected to be able to supply with water, through the 
whole year, all the fields under the level of its bank. The extent of 
this land is very considerable ; but the supply of water having been irrigation, 
for some years deficient, the farmers have been obliged, on many 
fields, to content themselves with a Hainu crop of Carlay, and a 
Caru crop of JoUt. 

Two crops of rice are never taken from the same field in one Rice, 
year ; but in order to divide the labour, part of the rice ground is 
cultivated in the jSauni, and part in the Caru season. 
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CHAPTER. The following are the kinds of rice cultivated here : 
III. 
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only cane cultivated here is the Restali. The preparation of the chafi'ER 
ground occupies about three months previous to the end of P/ial- 
gum, which happened this year on the 14th of March. The steps June s. 
taken in this prepJiration are as follow. Water the field. Allow it 
three days to dry, then plough it six times, and break the clods with 
the Col Kud6li. Manure with leaves, and plough again ; manure 
with dung, and plough thi'ee times. The field, having been thus pre- 
pared, is divided into beds, as at Seringapatam (p.9d). Four holes, 
about a cubit’s distance from each other, are formed in the breadth 
of each bed. Two cuttings of three joints each, are put in each 
hole, and covered first with an inch of earth, and then with five 
inches of dung. Water is given to each hole, and every morning 
for fifteen days this is repeated. The holes are then dug up with a 
sharp stick, and more dung is given. For fifteen days more the 
watering must be again repeated. The whole field must then be 
hoed with the Vella Kud&li, and in each bed a winding channel 
must be formed, passing through between the rows of holes, as in 
the explanatory sketch (Fig. 7), When there is no rain, these 
channels must once a week be filled with water. At the end of a 
month the ground must be again hoed, and the channels formed 
afresh. Between the S4th of May and the SSd of June, the canes 
become a cubit high. The plants of each hole must then be tied 
together with a binding of leaves. A third hoeing is now given, 
and the earth heaped up round the roots of the cane. The water- 
ings once a week must be continued. When the plants have grown 
another cubit, which will be about the beginning of September, 
they must be tied a second time ; and again a third time about the 
beginning of November, the watering once a wefek having been 
regularly continued. About the end of December, the works are 
repaired in the tenth month from planting the crop commences, 
and must be finished in the eleventli. The cane is succeeded by 
Sesamum, that by rice, and that again by sugar. The Seaamm and 
rice occupy one year, and the sugar-cane another, alternately. The 
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CHAPTER 'best fields for this cultivation are composed of a sandy red soil. 
The low black clays are reserved entirely for rice. 

June 8 . In this part of the country much of the soil is impregnated with 
Saline earili. matter, and called Souhi mumu. Of this there are two kinds ; 

one chiefly impregnated with carbonate of soda, the other with the 
muriates of soda and magnesia. The latter would produce nothing : 
the former is cultivated, although it produces poor crops. The 
manure used for it is formed of the branches of the Euphorbium 
Tirucalli, which in this part of the country are never used on any 
other kind, of rice-ground. In the country near Madras they are, 
for all soils, the most esteemed manure. 

Vauhna Having procured a Sri Vdishnavam Brdhman, esteemed a man of 
learning, I examined him concerning the peculiarities of his 
sect ; but with very little satisfaction. However well these men 
may be instructed in certain dogmas, and the art of disputation, 
they are not qualified to give any satisfactory information con- 
cerning the origin of their order, or the means by which it came 
to prevail over others ; for, of the sectaries which differ from them- 
selves, such as those of Budha, Jaina, ovSvoa, they profess an almost 
total ignorance, and sovereign contempt. 

This man allows, that in the existing Vidas no mention is made 
of any division of the Br&kmans into sects ; but he contends, that 
from the very beginning of the universe all the three sects of 
Smartal, Aapngar, and Madual, existed ; and he says, that they are 
mentioned in the eighteen Purdnas, which, next to the Vidas, are 
by the Br&kmans esteemed as most holy. Although the Brdhmans 
have existed from the beginning of time, yet in the ninth century 
of the era of SdUv&hana, or tenth century of Christianity, twenty- 
one heretical sects had arisen in Bhdrata-khanda, and had turned 


from the trqe worship almost the whole of its inhabitants. Each of 
these sects^ had a Bh&sha, or book explaining their doctrine, 
founded partly on dogmas derived from the Vidas, and explained in 
the last six ^f the eighteen Purdnas, and partly on tenets contraiy 
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to the books esteemed sacred by the Br&hmcm. The most re- CHAPTER 
markable of these sects were the Buddhistic the Jainas, and the 
Saroakas, Jane 8. 


About this time arose a celebrated doctor of the Br&htnans, 
named Sankara Actdrya, who belonged to the sect of Stva. The 
eighteen Pur&nas are divided into three distinct doctrines, called 
Satwika, R&jasa, and T&masa ; the principles of which, from their ' 
tendency, are compared to God, to a king, and to the devil ; the 
£rst and last resembling God and the Evil Spirit, while the R&jasa 
is of a princely nature, partly good and partly bad. Sankara 
Ach&rya, as a Smartalc acknowledged the two hr^t parts to be the 
proper guide for the conduct of Br&hmans; and wrote a Bh&sha, 
or commentary, called after his own name ; in which he explained 
the doctrine of the first twelve of the eighteen FurMas, so as to 
reconcile it with the tenets of six of the prevailing sects, of whom 
the most remarkable were the Sacaramc Ganapatyam, Saham, and 
Vaishnaoum. By this method he gained a strong party ; and having, 
among others, brought over the prince of Sringa-giri, where he 
lived, he commenced a violent persecution against the heretical 
doctrines. 

In the year of S&lvv&hana 932 (A. D. 1009), at Sri Permaturu, or 
Sr 'voaram P^kuthur, near Madras, was bom R&rm Anuja Ach&rya of 
the Sri Vaishswoam sect of Br&hmans, and who, of course, followed 
the authority of the first six only of the eighteen Pur&nas. These 
six are called Vaishnceoam, N&radyam, B&gawatam, Garudam, Pad- 
mam, and Far&ham. The second division of the eighteen Pur&nas 
is read by this sect of Br&hmans, although they do not found on it 
any of their doctrines. They look with horror on the third division. 
On arriving at the age of discretion, Rdma became a 
and wrote a commentary, in which he confuted the works of 
Sankara Ach&rya, and demonstrated, that of the twenty-one sects, 
the only one that ought to be tolerated was that called Vaishnaoam. 
The commentary of R&m An^a is now the chief guide of the Sri 
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CHAPTER Vaishnavam Brihmatu. They worship Vishnu, and the gods of his 
family only, and all pver the Decan arc almost exclusively the 
June 8 . officiating priests in the temples of these deities. They allege BrahmA 

to be a son of Vishnu, and Siva the son of BrahmA, and consider 
them as the creative and destructive powers in the universe ; but 
they abhor the worship of these gods. Vishnu they consider as the 
same with Para BrahmH, or the Supreme Being : yet they worship 
him in nine only of his ten incarnations. Budha, although the 
tenth incarnation of Vishnu, is never worshipped by them, nor, I 
believe, by any BrAhtnan. The reason assigned for this is as follows: 
one of the Asuras, or demons, named Tripura, possessed a city, the 
inhabitants of which were very troublesome to the inhabitants of 
Brahma L6ka, heaven of BrahmA, who attempted in vain to take 
the place ; it being destined not to fall, so long as the women who 
resided in it should preserve their chastity, which hitherto had 
been inviolate. The angels at length offered up their prayers to 
Vishnu, who took upon himself the form of a most beautiful young 
man, and became Budha AvatAra. Entering then into the city, he 
danced naked before the women, and inspired them with loose 
desires; so that the fortress, being no longer defended by the 
shield of purity, soon fell a prey to the angels. As the BrAhmans 
cannot defend this action of the god, they never invoke him by 
the name or in the form of Budha AvatAra. 

RAma Anuja AchArya having had great success both against the 
Smartal, and the heretical sects, especially the Jainas, formed a 
hierarchy for his followers. He divided the whole into eighty-four 
portions ; and ordered, that each portion, and their descendents, 
should be subject to a Guru ox SwAmalu of his appointment, and to 
the successors of this Guru. The number of Chirus belonging to 
this sect are therefore eighty-four ; of whom five are SannyAsi, and 
seventy-niaqiare married hereditary chiefs. 

The Matams, or places where the fiye SannyAsi Gurus chiefly 
reside, are Jfabalum, Totadri near RAmismra, TWjsa^M Sri Rangtm, 
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and Kuryi, When one of theae SannyiaU observes the approach of CHAPTER 
death, he appoints some Vidwarua, or man of learning and piety, ill- 
to be his successor. If the person chosen give his consent, he must June a. 
forsake his wife, children, and goods, part of which goes to his 
children, and part is given in charity ; that is to say, to the Br&h~ 
mans. The new Sanny&ai shaves his head, and throws aside the 
thread by which Brdhmans are distinguished. The virtues and 
powers belonging to his high rank he receives along with an 
UpadisOf which is delivered to him by his predecessor. Upaddaa is a 
mysterious sentence, which the Hindus receive from their Charua, 
and constantly mutter when at their devotions. That of the Br&h- 
mam is entirely different from what is bestowed on the lower casts; 
and is again very inferior to that given to the Sani^&ai Gurus^ 
which, according to them, has most wonderful powers. In case of 
sudden death, the followers of the Mata meet, and choose froiR 
among th^selves a Sanny&ai, who gets an UpaMaa from one of the 
others. These Gurua frequently give an Upadiaa, and some images, 
to a favourite disciple, and appoint him a kind of deputy to manage 
their affairs at a distance. Thus the Ahobakm Sa>6malu has sent a 
deputy t^ Mmlcotay, who resides at that great place of Hindu wor^ 
ship, and ^here watches over the interests of his superior. These 
deputies observe the rules of Sanny&ai, but have no power to appoint 
a successor. When one of them dies, the followers send back the 
images to their Guru, and request that he would depute another 
representktive. 

Among the iSri Vaiahnaoam Br&kmaaa the office of an hereditary 
Guru descends in the male line according to- primogeniture ; but, 
when one of them has no children, he must adopt his nearest male 
relation, who succeeds him as his son. Kindred by the female line 
is considered as not forming a tie of blood. These hereditary chiefs,, 
once in two or three’ years, make a circuit, round the places, where 
their followers live. ' They also send agents to transact their busi- 
acts. An iAffint may succeed, and duiing bis minority the business 
Yol,L U 
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CHAPTER is carried on by the nearest male relation, or by some other Vaidikm . 
Br&hman, \vhom the family appoints. 

June 8 . The Sannydsix and hereditary Gttrtu seem to be totally indepen- 
dent of each other, and to possess nearly the same authority and 
powers over their followers. When a Guru of any sect comes near a 
place, the whole inhabitants of a pure descent, whether they be his 
followers or not, must go out to receive him with the utmost respect. 
What is meant by the followers of a Guru, are certain families at- 
tached to him, to whom- he performs certain ceremonies, and over 
whom, in all matters connected with religion, he possesses a juris- 
diction. In general, every man follows the Guru of his father : but 
this seems to be a voluntary submission ; and it is commonly allowed^ 
that a man, whenever he pleases, may change his Guru, The cere- 
monies bestowed by the Sri Vaishnaoam Gurus on their followers 
are chiefly Upadisa and Ckakrdntikam. The Upat^sa I have already 
explained. It is delivered orally to the follower ; and to write it 
down, or reveal it, are cripies of such an enormous magnitude as to 
be quite unknown. The CkakrdntUcam is performed with the spear 
of the god Vishnu, which is made hot, and applied by the Guru to 
the shoulder of the disciple, so as to burn the skin. During life this 
is frequently repeated ; the Upadisa is only delivered once. 

Neither of these ceremonies are ever bestowed on a person of an 
impure birth ; so that the WhaUiaru and Mathgaru must content 
themselves with praying to God for his blessing to avert evil, or 
bestow good. This however not being satisfactory, these poor people 
frequently attack the Brdhmans for an Upadisa. In order to be quit 
of their importunity, the Br&hmans sometimes tell them the name 
of any god, the constant muttering of which pleases the man much • 
better, than the offering up his requests to the deity in the pure 
language of the heart. So powerful is the influence of ceremony 
over that of re^Mfi.' ' ^ * 

In their judicifdciiipacily the Gtfft## possesa^reat^Mth^ 'Mey 
take cognixance^^ aU doiMsiotisof ctnenibnies, and., ybti^a that are 
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^johtrary to the rules of cast. Small delinquencies they punish by CHAPTER 
pouring, cow’dung and water on the head of the guilty person, by 
fine, and by whipping. For great offences they excommunicate the June s. 
culprit ; which is done by shaving his head. This excludes a man 
from all society, even from that of his nearest connections ; for his 
very wife would incur a similar punishment by giving him any 
assistance. The excommunication may be removed by the Guru ; 
in which case he purifies the repentant sinner by a copious draught 
of cow’s urine. Though the deputies have no proper authority to 
punish delinquents, yet they frequently' make peopje voluntarily 
submit to their correction. They threaten any person to send a 
complaint to his Guru of some crime laid to his charge, and an 
order to proceed to the residence of the Guru to answer the com- 
plaint. Most persons, however, choose to submit to whatever the 
deputy dictates, rather than undertake the trouble of a long jour- 


ney; at the end of which they might be more severely punished by 
the Guru, than they would have been at home by the deputy. 

When^n Guru is accused of any misdemeanor, he is called before 
a Trima^Btaru, or assembly of the most eminent Vaidika Br&hmqns 
of all th^ three sects, who have the power of indicting six different 
punishmlnts, all of which are very severe. 

9th Jme. — 1 went to Cfunapatam, or Chenapattana, which was for- June g. 
merly tlfe residence of a Polpgar family called Jacadboa Rapas, 

They w4re Teiiga Banyigaru, and seem to have risen into powec 
about five centuries ago. They continued till very lately possessed 
of considerable territories ; and were reduced by the Mysore Rajas, 


no long time before these, in their torn, became subject to the 


Mussulmans. The direct heir of the fanuly, in the male line, now 
resides here in great poverty; and,<beinga petty trader, is called 
J^a Rifja Ckitty, . 


.Olass^ware is one of the manufactures of this place. It it made Manufactur* 
two pperationsw Ip the first, from the raw materials, prc formed 
muusee'of gla^ ; in the second, th^e masses ve .wrought up into 
smaU bottlps^ and ornamental rings for the mrms of women., 
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III. 

June 9. 


The liide sketches in the Figures 12 and IS, will assist thei'eader 
to understand the following account of the furnaces by which the 
first operat}Oi^^^‘'|kerfoitned.;:Tvo,OT three of them are in general 
constructed inVihe same building (a a a a), which is erected in form 
of a terrace agtdnst one of tt^e, walls of a yard ; and which, where 
there are three furnaces, may be six feet high, twelve broad, and 
twenty-six long. The furnace (b) is arched, and in the summit has 
a round opening (c) about two feet in diameter. This is covered by 
a flat stone (d], in which there is an aperture (e). Near the surface 
of the ground is a platform (f f ) which has an aperture in its cen- 
tre (1). This divides the furnace into two cavities, the lower of 
which (g) serves for the fewel, which is introduced by an opening 
(h) at the bottom of a niche (i i i) that, is formed in the front of the 
terrace. The crucibles containing the materials (k k) are intro- 
duced by the opening (c) in the summit of the furnace, and placed 
in a circle on the platform (f f). The opening (c) is then covered 
with the flat stone (d), and the air is excluded by covering the 
stone with moist clay. The small hole (e), however, is left open. 
The fire place (g) is then filled with wood, and the fire is managed 
according to the nature of the materiala which the crucibles 
contain. 

For making green glass, take of the following articles according 
to apothecary's weight; 

lb. oz. dr. scr. gr. 

Broken glass - - - - - - - 14 9000 

Ban{0i Callu, powdered white quartz'- - - 149000 
Loha (an old button like brass was given to me as , 

a specimen) - - - - - - 0321 13 

Copper - 0291 16 

Caricullu, iron ore with manganese - - 0 2 1 2 2 

Soulu, orimpurq|Wrffl - - - - - 29 6000 


This is the charge for one cruciblet 


lb. 58 11 5 2 11 
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In making red glass the Loha is left out. Forty-four crucibles CHAPTER 
stand in one furnace. A small quantity of the materials is assayed 
in the furnace used for blowing the glass ; and, if the soda prevails 
too much, an addition is made to the quartz. 

In order to vitrify these material^ bum on the first day ten 
bundles of firewood. Next day put out the fire by stopping the air. 

Next day put in fresh wood, and keep up the fire for eight days ; 
but lio supply of fewel is given at night. The fire of course goes 
out towards morning. Afterwards the fire must be kept up night 
and day, till the glass be melted; which is known by putting an 
iron rod into the crucible through the small hole (e) in the fiat 
stone. This requires from four to six days more. The fire at fiiift 
is put out with a view of preventing, by this means, the glass from 
being injured by the smoke: but it is not easy to conceive any 
chemical operation more injudiciously conducted than this is. The 
alkali is never saturated, and effloresces from the glass, when that 
is kept any length of time. Each crucible ought to produce 41 lb. 

3 oz. 4 dr. 2 scr. 8 gr. of glass, worth seven Sultany Fanam or 4s. 

The contents of one crucible for black glass, are 


Quartz^' 

Soda ? 
Broken^ glass 


14 9 
29 b 
22 1 4 


! lb. 66 4 4 

In eight or nine days this is vitrified by a fire burning constantly, 
and produces about 44^ lb. worth 4| Fanam, or a little more than 
three shillings. 

The ornamental rings are made as follows Fig. 14): A 
circular cavity (a), about two feet and a half in ffl^pleter, is dug in 
the floor of the wbrk>;ahqp .(b b), and is covered by a fiat dome of 
baked clay (c c). In this are four perforations, one of which cannot 
be seen.in the sketch, as it is a section. By one of these the fewel, 
which is charcbal, is introduced by an inclined plane ,(^)* 
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CHAPTER three other openings (f f ) are for the workmen to take out the 
glass* which is put in a flat earthen crucible (e e) like a soup-plate. 

June 9 . When the glass is melted, two workmen sit down at each of the 
three openings, six men in all to each furnace, with an assistant to 
keep up the fire. One man of each pair introduces the point of an 
iron rod, and turns it round among the melted glass, till a sufficient 
quantity adheres. He then takes out the rod, and with one hand 
gives it a quick rotatory motion on a stone, that is placed before 
him. With the other hand he applies a knife, and forms the glass 
into a ring round the point of the rod. He then pushes the ring 
into the furnace, and there gives it a quick rotatory motion, so 
that the liquid glass by the centrifugal force assumes an elliptic 
form. The rod is then withdrawn, and the ring is dilated by in- 
serting the point of the knife between it and the rod. It is then 
pushed on the point of a cone managed by the other workman, who 
also gives his cone a rotatory motion, and pushes up the ring, till 
it becomes of a proper size. He then polishes it, while it is cooling, 
by applying his knife to the surface, all the while continuing the 
rotatory motion. The work is carried on with considerable dex- 
terity, and the two men make about ten rings in a minute. 
lUngi on the These rings are universally worn by the women of the Decan, as 
omu^u^ an ornament on the wrists; and thei^ applying closely to the arm 
OmEtHdu is considered as a mark of delibacy and beauty; for they must of 
course, be passed over the hand. In doing this, a girl seldom 
esc^ipes without drawing blood, abd rubbing part 6f the skin from 
her hand : and as every well-dressed girl has a number of rings oa 
each arm, and as these are frequently breaking, the poor creatures 
suffer much frofl^eirleveof admiration: but in the female breast, 
this is a moreHPprfal motive than the dread of any common pain. 
Mtt, or fot- The sod(3,^^^^t8ile alkali, is found in the soil near Mpdura, and 
uieaiiuh. ^ from Afandjiu/m* In the hot season the glass- 

makers go to tlbieso pkoe^ and ptojlare as much as tboy want. They 
coltect the 5sK/h|ilf«ifhn, or saline earthy into heaps; and near these 
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dig three ptt8» which I 9 hall call A, ^ and C. The pit A in the chapter 
center is a square of four cubits in extent, and one foot in depth. 

The pit B is circular, three and a half cubits in diameter, and two Jum 9 .. 
and a half in depth. The pit C is a small circular cavity capable of 
containing four or five pots of water, and communicates with the ^ 
pit A by means of a sm^l channel, which can be occasionally shut 
up with clay. When all things are ready, the pit B is filled nearly 
with Soulu Jkfunnu, and then is added a little water, which is mixed 
well with the saline earth, so as to form thin mud. This is then 
put into the pit A for two hours ; when the earth subsides^ and 
leaves a clear water impregnated with alkali, which is allowed to 
run oif into the pit C. Some of this water is then put into a fourth 
pit, and mixed with cow^dung. The mixture is allowed to putrify 
for three days, and is then spread thin on forty mats .by means of 
the twig of a tree, which retains its leaves. When dry, this forms 
a very thin crust on the mats, which are then laid on the ground-, 
and exposed to the sun. Every day afterwards these mats ate 
sprinkled with fifty pots of the clear brine from the pit C, procured 
as before mentioned. This is continued for twenty days ; when a 
cake of about half an inch in thickness, is formed all over the 
piats. Xt ^ very impure, and sells for two Paissas the Cucha Seer^ or 
13s. |he hundred weight. It is used for washing, and for 
making gl^s. Large quantities of it are said to be brought from 
jEik($tduru^ 9 . town about forty miles east from Mysore, 

Another manufacture, for which Chimpatfm is celebrated, is that steel wire 
of steel wire for the strings of musical instruments, which are in o/musiwIT 
great esteem, and are sent to remote parts of /neb'e. A very distinct struments. 
account of this manufacture was. given me by Colonel Close, who 
procured it from.^r. Ingledew, surgeon to the Resident in Mysore, 

S idiall preserve his ^irpi^s, only reducing the weights and prices to 

;The mode of preparing country ^teel, before it is draw'n into 
iA any qnenrityr and.hefeting oheTcoal .fire 
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CHAPTER until it be red hot ; when it is taken out^ beaten into a long thin 
plaice upwards of an inch in breadth, and rolled up into an oval or 
June 9. round form, leaving a small space between .each of the folds. It is 
then put into the fire again, well heated, and hammered out as be- 
fore. This process is repeated eight times, by which the weight of 
the steel is reduced to one fifth of the original quantity. 

“ 'When this is done, it is ready for being formed into wire, and 
is again heated, and beat into small square rods. It is heated again, 
and drawn through a small hole, in a plate of common steel, ihto 
wire by means of pincers. In this plate there are several holes, of 
various dimensions, for the purpose of gradually reducing the wire 
to the sire required. 

. After it has been once drawn, it is necessaiy to heat it again, 
before it can be drawn a second time, which is done through a bole 
somewhat smaller than the former one. It afterwards requires no 
farther heat ; but is drawn eight or ten times more until it be suf- 
ficiently fine; and this is partly ascertained by the sound it gives, 
when struck by the finger on being stretched out. 

At the time of drawing it through the plates, a small quantity 
of oil is applied to it, to make it pass easily. 

** The length of time taken up in making four pieces of wire, 
nearly of the same weight, and as fine as the larger of the speci- 
mens’* (its weight I 69 grains, its fineness S grains a foot), ** from 
the time of commencing the preparation of. the steel, will occupy 
one man four days. One Rupee weight (177 grains) of this wire 
sells for one Suitat^ Farum (8d.). The price of the smaller one is 
double the other, being much finer. ■ 

" The steisl of the Bosor, or market,, is sold at the rate of one 
Seer for one amah silver Fanm (or near d|dL a pound). When refined, 
and ready for being made into wir^ .one iSieer might be purchased 
for eight Sulifj^^sfiFen^ (or a pound) but tM>re beingpie 

demand for it, it has no sale.” , . ^ ,5 . . = v.- . 

lOth paaii^ this the ,,%e8ts of this 


JttM 10. 
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neighbourhood; but shall defer giving an account of the particu- 
lars, till I h^ve visited some other parts of the same chain of woody 
hills, and shall be thus enabled to give at once a view of the whole. 
Owing to the badness of the soil in the hills near Chinapatam, few 
of the trees come to great perfection. 

11th June. — remained at C/iinapatam, taking an account of the 
palm gardens in the vicinity. A tract of land runs near this from 
Madura towards Magadi, which is about eighteen miles in length, 
and varies from one mile to a quarter of a mile in width. The 
whole of this, except a few barren spots intersecting it, is planted 
with coco-nut and betel-nut palms. All this ground might be cul- 
tivated for rice, and has a supply of water from reservoirs ; but the 
plantations are much more valuable. 

The betel-nut palm, or Areca, called by the Mussulmans Supdri, 
requires a rich black soil, and is planted in such places only as pro- 
duce water on digging a well two cubits deep. There are here two 
varieties of the Areca, the one bearing large, and the other small 
nuts. The produce of both kinds is nearly equal in value and quan- 
tity. The nut of this country is said by the people here to be as 
good as any brought to market at Madras, that from Coimbetore ex- 
cepted ; but I afterwards found that they were misinformed. 

The following account was given me, by the proprietors, of the 
manner in which they make a new betel-nut garden. 

A plot of ground, having been selected for a nursery, is dug to 
the depth of one cubit. When the seed is ripe, which happens be- 
tween the 15th of January and the 13th of February, trenches must 
be formed in the nursery a span broad, and a cubit deep. The 
trenches are half filled up with sand, on the surface of which is 
placed a row of the ripe betel-nuts. These are again covered with 
five inches of sand, and two inches of rich black mould, and watered 
once in three days for four months, at which time they are fit for 
being transplanted into the garden. 

The garden, having been fenced with a hedge of Euphorbium 
VoL. I. X 
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CHAPTER TtrucaUi, or Jatropha Curcas, is dug to the depth of a cubit at the 
same time with the nursery, and planted with rows of plantain-trees 
June ji. at the distance of three cubits. When the young palms are fit for 
being transplanted, the garden must be dug again to the former 
de])th, and two young ^rec/umust be set in one hole between every 
two plantaiu-trees. When there is no rain, they must have water 
every third day. When the rainy season commences, a trench 
must be dug between every third row of trees ; that is to say, so as 
between every trench to form beds, each of which contains two 
rows of the Areca. These trenches serve to carry oft‘ superfiuous 
water, and to bring a supply from the reservoir, when wanted. The 
garden must be dug twice a year, to keep it clear of weeds. At 
the end of three years the original plantain-trees are removed, and 
a row is set in the middle of each bed, and kept up ever afterwards, 
in order to preserve a coolness at the roots of the Areca. When the 
betel-nut trees are about five feet high, which requires about five 
years, they receive no more water than what is given to the plan- 
tain-trees, which in dry weather must be watered twice a month. 
The tree, when five years old, begins to produce fruit, and lives 
IVoni thirty to forty years. 

Each tree pushes out three or four spadices, which from about the 
aist of August until the l6th of November, become fit for cutting, 
at different intervals of twenty or thirty days, one after the other. 
When the nuts have been cut, the skin is removed with an iron 
knife, and a quantity is put into a pot with some water, in which it 
must be boiled till the eyes be separated. The nut is then cut 
into three or four pieces, and for three or four days dried on mats 
exposed to the sun, when it becomes fit for sale. Each tree is 
reckoned to produce yearly the value of one Sultany Fanam, or 
8 pence, which is the usual price of two Cucha Seers, or nearly 
ij- lb. Squirrel are very troublesome, and destroy a great deal of the 
fruit ; but it is considered as sinful to kill them. 

These plant4tions are interspersed with coco-nut, mango, lime, 
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jack, and Humteca (Spondias dulcis) trees; which add to the shade, chapter 
and to the freshness of the soil. Under the trees are cultivated 
ginger, and all kinds of fruits and roots that are called Tark&ri; 
but no greens, or Sopu. The whole, however, is kept in a very 
slovenly manner; only the fences are good. 

The betel-nut that is raised here, is sold to the merchants and 
shop-keepers for ready money; the farmers never receive any 
advance. 

At Chinapatam there are four varieties of the coco-nut; 1st, red ; Coco-mit 
2d, red, mixed with green; 3d, light green; and 4th, dark green. These **‘^“*’ 
varieties are permanent ; but, although the red is reckoned some- 
what better than the others, they are commonly sold promiscuously. 

Their produce is nearly the same. 

The soil does not answer, unless water can be had on digging into 
it to the depth of three or four cubits ; and in such situations a 
light sandy soil is the best. The black clay called Eray is the next ^ 

best soil. The worst is the red clay called Cabbay; but with proper 
cultivation all the three soils answer tolerably well. 

The manner of forming a new coco-nut garden is as follows : Mannerof 

Thenuts intended for seed must be allowed to ripen until they fall 
from the tree ; and must then be dried in the open air for a month, gsnJcn* 
without having the husk removed. A plot for a nursery is then 
dug to the depth of two feet, and the soil is aUbwed to dry three 
days. On the Ugadi feast (26th March) remove one foot of earth 
from the nursery, and cover the surface of the plot with eight 
inches of sand. On this, place the nuts close to each other, with the 
end containing the eye uppermost. Cover them with three inches 
of sand, and two of earth. If the supply of water be from a well, 
the plot must once a day be watered ; but, if a more copious supply 
can be had from a reservoir, one watering in the three days is suf- 
ficient. In three months the seedlings are fit for being transplanted. 

By this time the garden must have, been enclosed, and hoed to the 
depth of two feet. Holes are then dug, for the ' reception of the 
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CHAPTER seedlings, at twenty feet distance from each other in all directions } 
•III. for when planted nearer, they do not thrive. The holes are two feet 
June 11. deep, and a cubit wide. At the bottom is put sand seven inches 
deep, and on this is placed the nut with the young tree adhering to 
it. Sand is now put in until it rises two inches above the nut, and 
then the hole is filled with earth and a little dung. Every day for 
three years, except when it rains, the young frees must have water. 
While the trees are young, the garden is cultivated for all kinds of 
Tarkdri stufis, which serves for weeding. When they have grown 
up, tlie ground is ploughed, and cultivated for sugar-cane, betel- 
leaf, Cara Butta rice, Sesamum^ Huts' ElUi, Tadaguny, Carlay, Has- 
saru, Udu, Huruli, Shamay, Naoonay, or Ragy^ according as the soil 
is fitted for either of these crops. Mango and jack trees are also 
planted in these gardens, but greatly to their prejudice ; for no cul- 
tivation can be carried on under these trees. 

The coco-nut palm begins to produce when ^even or eight years 
old, and lives so long that its period of duration cannot readily be 
ascertained. I was shown some that were said to have been planted 
by Jacadeoa Raya, and the people believe that they will live for a 
thousand years. Young trees, however, produce most fruit, which 
comes forward at all seasons of the year. A good tree gives an- 
nually a hundred nuts. A few are cut green on account of the 
juice, which is used as drink; but by far the greater part are allowed 
to arrive at some degree of maturity, although not to full ripeness; 
for tjlien the kernel would become useless. The cultivator in gene- 
ral removes both husk and shell, and sells nothing but the kernel to 
the merchants, as they transport them even so far as to Madras. 

The kernel of the coco-nut enters much into the food of the 
richer natives, both in its raw state, and dressed after 'various 
fashions ; it yields by far the finest oil of India, provided the 
nut is fresh, and the oil used soon after e^tpressiou. The husks of 
the green obco-nuts are spld to the Whal^artt for making ropes, 
at the rate of two thou/iandthe (about 8d); but the 
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husk of the ripe nut is not fit for this purpose. At Chinapatavn^ T6ri, CHAFfER 
or palm wine, is never extracted from the coco-nut tree, as the 
practice injures its growth. Two old leaves in general fall an- Juneii. 
nually from every tree, and each of these forms two of the mats Mats for 
which are used in thatching huts. These mats sell at sixty for the 
Sultanp Fanam, and are put on as the first coat, which is afterwards 
covered with grass or straw: but in this neighbourhood thatched 
roofs are not much esteemed. 

Merchants from Seringapatam, Bangalore^ Color, Ballapura, Hosso- 
cotay, and Deound-hully, come here to purchase the produce of these 
gardens. 

Although the soil is considered as the property of the govern- Tenures of 
ment, yet when a man plants a palm garden, the trees are considered P'‘*“Bardens. 
as his property, and he may at pleasure sell them. He pays one 
half of the produce to the government, as ground-rent ; but pays 
nothing for the fruit-trees that are intermixed, nor for the vege- 
tables or grains that are cultivated under them. On this account 
the proprietors seem to be very careless in planting new trees, in 
room of those that have died, or that are in a state of decay ; for 
the older and thinner the palm trees are, the less they injure the 
crops upder them. The Amildars, it is alleged, expect presents of 
the fruit, Jagory, and other articles that are cultivated in these 
gardenfi, and that do not pay rent. 

In this vicinity the Palmira tree thrives remarkably well, and is Pahiira, or 
planted in barren dry spots, where the other palms will not succeed. 

It is only used for Tdri, or wine, and that is never distilled, and 
seldom made into Jagory. Its stem is cousidered as much better 
for building than that of the coco-nut. 

At Chinapatam a family of lAnga Banijigaru have the art of mak- Sugar, 
ing very fine white sugar. The process has always been kept a pro- 
found secret by the head of the house, who instructs his successor 
a short time only before his death. The sugar is made for the sole 
uge of the .court, who allow the maker S7 Fanom a Maund, or 
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4/. 7d. a hundred weight, and furnish him with the juice of the 

cane, which he boils down, at the furnace of the cultivators, to fths 
of the original bulk, and then carries it home to complete the opera- 
tion. This family is also allowed a village rent-free, as being sugar- 
makers to the court. Such a miserable monopoly of good things 
is a favourite practice in the arbitrary governments of Hindustan. 
Instead of wishing to procure articles of the best quality by giving 
a high price for what they want, the princes of India are contented 
M’ith preventing their subjects, by a monopoly, from getting such 
good things as they can ; not reflecting that a prince, by his superi- 
our wealth, can always^n the fair market procure better things 
than his subjects. I examined the head of this family of sugar- 
boilers; but what he said concerning the manner of conducting 
the operation was evidently false ; and I did not think it fair to 
press him too closely, as a discovery of the art might injure his 
property. 

Both Putta Putti and Restali canes are cultivated, and of both 
the white sugar can be made ; but cane that is raised on a rich soil 
will not answer for this purpose, as its juice can never be made to 
granulate. 

Taking with me some sensible cultivators, and a Parputty, I 
shewed them a small plot of cane, and asked how much Jagory it 
would produce : they said, 400 balls at l-J- Seer each. By measur- 
ing the field, and reducing the measures and weights to the English 
standard, I found this to give 13^ hundred weight an acre. 

In the black soil called Eray the crop-season commences at Siva- 
ratri feast, or on the 19th of February. In the sandy soil called 
Marulu it begins a few days earlier. By this time all the imple- 
ments are brought to the works, and the iron boiler is hired from 
the goverunient at the rate of one Pamm (about Sd.);, and one ball 
of Jagory, a flay. 

The boiling-house is a thatched- faut, about forty feet long and 
twenty broad, with a door in iVont^ hut without windows. The walls 
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are mud, and stand all the year; but a new roof of very slight ma- CH \pti:r 
terials is put on annually, when the crop is ripe ; at one end is a 
square pit holding the cuttings of the siigar>cane, (see Fig. 15 June ii. 
and 16, a), and at the other is the boiler (b). The furhace (c) is partly 
raised, and partly sunk ; it is in tlie form of a- ttiracated cone, and 
s. the fewel is supplied from without by an opening in the wall (d). 

The small hole (e) for letting oat thb smokewis most injudiciously 
placed before the boiler, and.-has no'" chimney. The iron boiler 
(b b b) is flat, and completely shuts the mouth of the furnace. Be- 
fore the boiler is a cavity (f) for containing the large cooling 
jar. At one of its sides is a seat of mud (g) for the workman who 
superintends the boiling ; and at one end or this is kept a small ark, 

(h) dedicated to the gods. Here is daily put a proportion of Ja- 
gory, and a bit of money, whiphare given to apy Br&hman that may 
come to bless the operation by ll^fg^esence ; 'but> if ni^e come, the 
money is sent to the Br&hmans of thettog^ and they orkmen eat 
xhaJagory, after having presented it to the and^tter^d their 
names. 

The sugar mill (see Fig. 17) consists of a mortar, beam, lever. Sugar mill, 
pestle, and regulator. 

The mortar (a a) is a tree, about ten feet in length, and fourteen 
incl^a in diameter. It is sunk perpendicularly int0 the earth, leav- 
ing one end two feet above the surface. TheholipW (b b) is conical, 
truncated downwards, and then becomes cyiro^ical (c), with a 
hemispherital projection (d) in its bottom, ^in 0rder to allow the 
juice to run freely to the small opening (ef that conveys it to a 
spout (f ), from which it falls into an earthen|pot. Round the upper 
mouth of the cone iS a ^ circular cAvity (gg|i which collects any of 
the juice that ,^y run over from the upper ends of the pieces of 
cane; and from thence a canal- (hh) conveys this juice down the 
outside of the mortar the spoutdf').. 

The beam (i i r) length, and six j^ches in 

thickness, and is that is divided )>y a fork 
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CHAPTER into two arms. In the fork an excavation is made for the mortar, 
round which the beam turns horizontally. The surface of this exca- 
June 11. ration is secured by a semicircle of strong wood. The end towards 
the forks is quite open, for changing the .beam without trouble. 
On the undivided end of the beam sits the bullock-driver (k), whose 
cattle are yoked by a rope ( 1 ), which comes from the end of the 
beam ; and they are prevented from dragging out of the circle by 
another rope (m), which passes from the yoke to the forked end of 
the beam. On the arms a basket (n) is placed to hold the cuttings 
of cane ; and between this and the mortar sits the man (o) who 
feeds the mill. Just as the pestle comes round, he places the pieces 
of cane sloping down the cavity of the mortar ; and, after the pestle 
has passed, he removes those which have been squeezed. 

The lever (p p) is a piece of timber nearly of the same length 
with the beam. Its thicker and lower end is connected with the 
undivided end of the beam by the regulator. Some way above its 
junction with the regulator, a piece of Sujalu^ which is a very hard 
wood, is dovetailed into the lower side of the lever ; and in this 
piece (q) is made a smooth conical hollow, which rests on the head 
of the pestle. The upper end of the lever is fastened to the two 
arms of the beam by two ropes (r r). 

The pestle (s) is a strong cylindrical piece of timber, about four 
feet in length. At each end it is cut to a point, so as at the upper 
end to form a cone, and at the lower a pyramid of from twelve to 
fifteen sides, surmounted by a short cylinder. The cavity in the 
lever being towards one end, makes the position of the pestle always 
oblique ; so that as it passes round it rubs strongly against the sides 
of the mortar. Its cylindrical point rubs on the top of the hemi- 
spherical projection (d) that is in the bottom of the cylindrical cavity 
of the mortar. 

The regulator (t) is a strong square piece of timber, which passes 
through the undivided end of the beam, and is secured below by 
part of iti^ circumference being left for checks. It is perforated by 
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eight holes, in the lowest of which is placed a pin to prevent the chapter 
regulator from falling when the strain is removed. A pin in one of 
the upper holes of the regulator, and another in one of the holes in Jane u. 
the thick end of the lever, serve to secure in their place the ropes 
that bind closely together these two parts of the machine. Accord- 
ing as these pins are placed higher or lower, the relative direction 
of all the moveable parts of the machine is altered, and the balance 
of the beam is so regulated, that it goes round without any friction, 
but yet with its fork closely applied to the mortar. The only fric- 
tions in this machine, it must be observed, are at the two extremities 
of the pestle ; and that which is at the lower end is entirely em- 
ployed in bruising the cane, w'hich is the object in view; still, 
however, it is a machine badly contrived for the purpose to which 
it is applied. 

When the works and machinery have been prepared for making Making Ja- 
Jagory, all the proprietors of sugar-cane in the village assemble, 
and work together a day at each man’s field, in rotation, until the 
%vhole is finished. A sufficient number of people bring the canes to 
a man, who cuts them into pieces about six inches long, and puts 
them; in the square cavity (a) in the boiling-house. From thence 
one man supplies the basket of the person who feeds the mill, and 
who js the third man employed at the works.. The fourth man 
drives the bullocks; a fifth carries the juice to the boiler; a sixth 
attends the fire ; and a seventh mai M^^^.t he boiler. The mill goes 
night and day, and gives jifi^^^^^w ^^^ ntaining in all about 
218 ale gallons. The buIloc^^|^HH^^^|t6r having expressed 
three pots, and do no mor^^H^H^^P^Ving been obliged 
to go very fast. Two of thCT ^gB BHj^CT^ at a time. 

The cane raised on black' a fifth part more 

juice than that produced on sam^^Ej’^out then nine pots of the 
latter give a hundred balls of Jagory, •whWe it requires twelve, or 
even fourteen, pots of the former to produce the same quantity. 

The workmen always put into the boiler as much juice as will yield 
Vbt. I, ‘ Y 
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CHAPTER a hundred balls Jagory. It is strained into the boiler through a 
cotton cloth, and there, is added to it a proper quantity of lime- 
June 11 . water. In a boiler full of rich juice, from cane raised on sandy soil, 
there is put half a Seer of lime-water, or about 34 cubical inches ; 
and poorer juice from the same kind of soil requires double that 
quantity. The boiler full of juice from black mould requires five or 
six fS'eera, which is added by degrees. The boiler performs his ope- 
rations three times in the twenty-four hours. When the juice has 
been evaporated to a proper consistence, it is put into a large pot, 
an<l allowed to cool for three hours. It is then poured into the 
mould, which consists of a long thick plank, in which a hundred 
holes are formed, each in the shape of a quadrilateral inverted 
pyramid. The Jagory, or inspissated juice, is allowed to dry in the 
mould for four hours ; when the plank being turned over, the balls, 
or rather pyramids of Jagory, fall down. They are dried by placing 
them on leaves for a day, and are then fit for sale. These balls 
weigh If Seer, or 10,6l7lb. ; and, if made from cane raised on black 
mould, sell for about seven balls for the Sultany Famm, or 8«. Ofd. the 
hundred weight. If made from cane raised on sandy soil, six balls 
cost a Fanam, which is at the rate of 1 1^. 9fd. a hundred weight. 
The Jagory, it Avould thus appear, contains both the sugar and mo- 
lasses, and is similar to what in Jamaica comes out of the. cooler 
before it is taken to the curiug-house. It is, however, somewhat 
more inspissated ; for wh kdb ilM t^ tiflQyance' must be made, if we wish 
to compare the stron||pra^nH|^«g|:^Ue juice in the two coun- 
tries. By the foregq^^H^^B^^es about 37 gallons of the 

By the account my tents from another 

village, twelve pots < mould give 165 Seers of 

Jagory; which^ agrees ^ Vefyf^^Wth what was told me in the 
presence of the PtfrpuWy. 

The government and the .farmers share the produce of Jagory 
equally. An acre produces 13,-^ hundred weight, at a medium of 
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10#.; the average rent of sugar land is therefore 3/. 6#. an acre. CHAFrF.ii 
The iunners allege, that the Amildars, in order to favour the court 
sugar-maker, who generally supplies them also, take all the juice Juncii, 
that is produced on sandy soil, and estimating the quantity of 
Jagory which would fall to the farmer’s share, repay him with Ja- 
gory made of cane raised on black mould ; but this seems too paltry 
a kind of imposition to be practised, and shows that they have 
little real cause of complaint when they mention one so trivial. 

1 2th Ju»e. — I went to Rdma-giri. A part of the way I had tra- June lir. 
veiled before ; but, on coming to the Arkawati river, I turned to 
the north, and passed through a valley naturally beautiful, but 
which appeared dismal on account of its having been in a great Desolation, 
measure deserted. Near its head I found a few small villages sur- 
rounded by a little cultivation. ' 

Since the accession of Tippoo, R&ma-giri has been strangely agi- lUma-giri. 
tated. The town, which was then considerable, he removed from 
the west side of the river, and placed close under the hill upon 
which the fort is built. It was then surrounded by a wall, and some 
otheridefences of no great importance. The army of Lord Corn- 
wallis; summoned the fort ; and the garrison, intimidated by the 
taking of many stiong places which they had seen fall, surrendered 
with(^t any resistance, and for some time our troops kept posses- 
sion. \ Aft er the peace Tippoo dismantled the fort, and now the 
Amildbr has again removed the town to the west side of the river, 
and (^aced it lower down than its original situation. During the 
incursions of Lord Cornwallis thei ji^hi^itants were deprived of the 
means of subsistence, and a proportion of them perished of 
hunger. I give this, and other similar accounts of the state of 
population, from the information of the natives, which T believe is 
just, and rather partial to the British'side, partly from flattery, and 
partly from their being sensible that they never before were under 
the protection of a people so humane, just, and powerful. The place 
is dreadfully infested by tigers, especially the fort, which occupies a Tigers, 
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large rocky hili capable of a very tedious defence, even without any 
assistance from art. Several Brdhmdns reside near the summit, for 
the place is reputed holy ; but it is kept in a very slovenly state. 
It is plentifully supplied with water from several large cavities, or 
chasms in the rock, which receive the rain, and by their coolness 
prevent its sudden evaporation. Such cavities are called by the 
natives Donees, and in all the rocky hills of this great chain of 
mountains are very common. In the hottest season they never be- 
come dry ; but they have no springs to give a supply of fresh 
water, and of course afford but unwholesome drink. 

The granite, of which the rock of R&ma-giri consists, is very 
beautiful, and is composed of small grains of black mica, or perhaps 
micarelle, and of white glassy quartz, in which are immersed large 
masses of red felspar. It seems to agree exactly with Mr. Kirwan's 
definition of granitic porphyry. It is a very elegant stone, and 
might be procured in very large masses. 

Cattle seem to be the principal object of the people of R&ma-giri. 
On account of the great quantity of prickly bushes, and a number 
of what they call wild dogs, no sheep can be kept ; but there are 
considerable numbers of goats and cows. The inhabitants seem to 
be uncommonly cleanly ; as they gave me some butter that was 
free from any bad smell or taste, a circumstance that I never before 
met with in India, except where the butter was purposely made for 
the use of an European. 

Very few wethercd goats are kept here, most of the males being 
sacrificed when, young. Three males are reckoned sufficient for a 
hundred females. The females begin- to breed when a year old, 
and twice annually have a kid. They give milk eight months in thd 
year ; that is to say, four months after each kid, and yield daily 
half a Seer^ or about an ate pint. They are killed when eight yean 
old. A young goat, mate or female, sells for five or sik Fmam, or 
for The tigers are very destroctive to this 

'kind -of cattle. 
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The fanners who are in easy circumstances keep from ten to 
thirty breeding cows ; but the number of cattle has been exceed- 
ingly reduced by a most fatal disorder that prevailed among them 
last year. It is attributed by the natives to a contagion introduced 
by the . Brinjarietf who followed the British army ; and no doubt 
it raged with the utmost violence in the camps before Seringapatam; 
but a similar disease frequently occurs at the same season, although 
it was never before known to prove, so fatal I am therefore inclined 
to believe, that it is rather endemic than contagious. It commenced 
in April, and lasted three months. The cattle seized by this disease 
pass bloody, or at least very red, urine, and are reduced by a purging; 
but, although very few recover, the disease does not kill suddenly ; 
they live uqder it from two to three months. It is alleged, that 
last year nine tenths of the whole cattle in this district perished 
from this cause. 

The cows are always kept in a house at night, and by some are 
littered with straw ; but by others this is neglected. At night they 
always^get straw to eat. In the morning, about an hour after sun- 
rise, al|, except the working oxen, are turned out to the woods 
under |he charge of a man, who takes care of fifty head. They are 
much ^posed to tigers, and are not guarded by dogs. At noon 
they hive water, and again in the evening, when tihey are brought 
home. |The milch cow^ on this occasion have for their drink the 
water m which the grain of the. family has been boiled. 

The cow begins to breed at aimpt three years of age, but at no 
particular season of the year. Shie^^oes,nine months with calf, and 
does not breed, qi%ene.r th|ui .^i^p^i^kor three years. She conti- 
nues to give mill^'j^til'w^ .of calving. For the 

fi|[st month the calf l^q^l'ihe,m}(^i\«f^rw;ards it continues'te have 
a little every day, riR.^eimother. Imq(^e8 dry. A middling gopd 
cow gives, twice a dsy^ t^ree quartej^.pf a Seer of milk, or about a 
p|^t>od a half, be8ides.^j|ui,t the cal^^^s. A cow lives uptil she 
.is twenty years of ag^ bUi does no\ W^ aft^ sixteen., idea. 
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of putting a cbvir to labour' shocks th& natives l]iere exceedingly. 
They cannot hear it mentioned with patience; and relate, with 
marks of great satisfaction, that for this offence their last Raja put 
to death several Rri^'aries; for it is customary with that people to 
make cows carry their baggage. 

The working oxen begin to plough at sun-rise, and continue until 
sun-set, with an intermission of three hours at noon ; at which time 
they have a feed of straw, as they have also at night. They have 
water at noon, at three o’clock, and at -sun-set. The cattle bred here 
are not fit for the road. The richest man of the village keeps a bull 
or two, as there may be occasion, and these serve all the cows with- 
out hire. The best calves are kept for this purpose ; and occasionally 
a good bull is purchased from sonie distance, to improve the breed. 
The bull begins to propagate at three years of age, and continues 
till ten. Those intended for labour are emasculated at three years 
of age, by bruising the parts between two sticks. They very seldom 
die in consequence of this operation ; but for about fifteen days are 
in pain from the swelling, and for a month do not begin to work. 
In the Decan, castration is not practised on any quadruped. The 
young bulls arc frequently wrought, and the ox continues ^o labour 
until he is ten oV twelve years of age; when, worn out by hunger, 
fatigue, and bad usage, he dies a premature death, and his carrion 
is devoured by the IVkalliaru. Tte late emasculation of the cattle 
intended for labour is done with a view of giving the ox spirit ; but 
I am inclined to think that it produces a great degeneracy in the 
breed ; for the cows, in coi^qn^i^qOr frequently impregnated 
by the poorest creatures , 

In- all diseases of the ox I'emedy is the actual 

cautery, applied.very fancifh}^..i||^^p^^p^ces, and to a different 
extent, according to the suppo^d^^d of the disease. The animal 
is, thrown down, his mou|b’aii(4,Jcg^ aqd .lplig lines are 

burned \i?itb^ a hot iron, so ac toii:^ftg q^iptlij^^and skin^ Three 
lines ar^ often .thus diawn, . op... each aid^/^ length: of the 
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animal’s body. Although the killing an animal of this kind is' by all CHAPTER 
Hindus considered as a kind of murder, I know no creature, whose 
sufferings equal those of the labouring cattle of Hindustan. 12, 

Before the fatal disease of last year, the usual price of a middling 
ox five years old, was from 25 to 30 Fanam, or from 16s. 9~d. to 
1/. Os. lid.; and of a cow, from 20 to 25 Fanam, or from 13 j. 5d. 
to 16 j. 9id. The price of an ox is now 40 Fananis, or ll. 6s. lOd.; 
and of a cow, 30 Fanam, or 1/. Os. lid. 

In this hilly tract,* there is a race of men called by the other na- Cad^Erili- 
tives Cad' EriHgaru; but who call themselves Cat' Chensu. Here 
they live in little huts near the villages, and have a small piece of 
blanket, or cotton cloth, to cover their nakedness. They are re- 
conciled to the other natives, and pay a triding capitation tax to 
government. Where the woods are more extensive, they are ter- 
rified at the sight of any civilized being, and live absolutely with- 
out any clothing, but cover their nakedness with a few leaves. In 
these forests they dwell in caves, or under bushes, which they make 
a better shelter from the weather, by adding small branches from 
other trees. When the civilized part of this tribe go into the M'oods 
to visit their relations, or to trade with them, they must throw off 
their rags, lest they should be mistaken for a villager, in which 
case none of the Chensu would approach. 

The limguage of the Chensu is a dialect of the Tamul, with oc- 
casionally a few Karnata or Telinga words intermixed; but their 
accent is so different from that of Madras, that my servants did not 
at first Understand what they said. Their original country, they 
say, is the Animalya forest below the Ghats, which is confirmed by 
their dialect. Those who live in the villages have taken the Pan- 
cham Banyigaru as their chiefs ; they trade chiefly with them, and 
call them theXr Sw&mis, or lords; but, although they have learned to 
invoke the name of ^oa, they do not wear the Lingam. Those in 
the woods have either no religion, or some simple one with which 
those here arc unacqumnted. The people of this country attribute 
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-''Cl!AFrER ',to the Chemu the power of bewitching tigen ; and vay Br&hman 
, gravely inforuicd me, that the Chemu women, when they went out 

June 12. to procure food, left their infants in chaige of one of these fero> 
cious beasts. The Chemu of course deny their possessing any such 
power; but allege, that the art is known to another rude tribe 
named Soligaru, who inhabit the southern Ghats which separate 
this country from Coimbetore. | 

The Chemu here live upon game, wild roots, herbs, and fruits £ 
and a little grain, which they purchase from the farmers. They are 
enabled to do this by collecting some drugs, honey, and wax. It 
is on account of their having the exclusive privilege of collecting 
. these two lait articles, that they pay a poll-tax, which is annually 
fifteen Fanamt or 10s. Oid. for each family. 

Beet. The bees are of two kinds : one, smaller than our bee, builds its 
nest on the twigs of trees, and is easily procured ; the other is a 
large bee, which builds in the clefts qf rocks, and its honey is obtain- 
ed with great difficulty. The wax sells at Seers for the Fanam, 
or 1/. 8s. 4d. a hundred weight The honey sells at 2 Seers for the 
Fanam. 

Orugt. The drugs collected by the Chemu are as follow : Jgulusunti, 
end Hegguntigay, two roots used in medicine. PopH, a bark used 
as a red dye. The plant that produces it is a scandent shrub, the 
flower or fruit of which I could never find ; nor did Dr. Roxburgh 
know it by the dry specimen of the branches in leaf. It seems, 
however, to be nearly related to the Ventilago. The Muddi, or bark 
of the root of at leart two kinds of Morinday is also used as a dye ; . 
as is likewise the Capily Podi, It is the red dust shaken from the 
fruit of the Rotleria tincioria. The merchants of and 

Color buy up these articles, paying to the Chemu a Faisuhn fbr 32 
Seers of Mopti, and Muddi, or 3s. a hundred weight, and a 
:Famm fb^ne Sier of CapUy Podi, or Is. Ijd. a pound. / 

^^feen .^ered, the .GAcnsa 90^^ gum from variods trees ; but 
the^ ncyol; Ap it without a spec^l commission, and the quantity 
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that they could procure is inconsiderable. The trees which produce CHAPTER 
it are, 

Dinduga, - - Andersonia Pamhmoum, Rox. MSS. * 2 * 

Bewu, - - - Melia azadirachta. 

Muruculu, - - Chirongia glabra^ Buch. MSS. 

Maxima^ - - Mangifera Indica. 

Amricay, - - Cassia auriculata, 

Nugay. 

Bay la, - - - ^gle mannelos. 

Jala, - - - Shorea Jala, Buch. MSS. 

Chadacalu, . - - Chloroaylon Dupada, Buch. MSS. 

Betta Ternary, - - , Bombay gossypinum, Lin. 

The principal articles of vegetable food collected by the Chensu, 
are, the seed of the Bamboo, and several kinds of Dioscorea, or Vams, 
that grow wild in the neighbouring woods. 

• The kinds of game which they kill are as follow : 

IVudamu, or Jeoaji - Lepm Hurgosa, Buch. MSS. 

Bandicoote “ - Mus Malabaricus, Shaw. 

Cad Hundi - - ' Sus Scrofaferus. 

Hulay - - - Antilope Gazella. 

Saraga, or Manu - Cerous axis. 

Cadaba • - - Cerous Cadaba, Buch. MSS. 

Condagwravi - - Cerous Muntjac. 

Cadu Cauli - - Phasianus Callus. 

Navelu - ■ Paoo. 

Paruala - ■ Colutnba. 

Jjooagay. 

Chipula Haki. 

Cad Haki. 

Swaray Haki. 

Haki signifies a bird. My time would n^t permit me to enter 
into a particular investigation of these species. The beasts are 
killed with a match-lock, which the farmers give to the Chensu, with > 
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powder and ball, on condition of receiving a part of the game. The 
birds are killed with the pellet-bow, or caught by hair springes. 
The Chensu possess no domestic animals. 

Lac is produced in several of the neighbouring hills, upon the 
tree called Ja/a, which seems to be of the same genus with the Shfirea 
of Gartner, and this is probably not different from the Vatica of 
Linnaus. The tree is never planted, but grows naturally ; and the 
persons who rent the Lac carry the insect from one tree to another. 
The tree grows to a large size ; and there are a great many, on 
which no insects have been put. The Chensu and Woddar are the 
persons who commonly rent it ; but they allege, that they are dis- 
couraged from the employment, by the want of leases for a number 
of years. Stick-lac sells here at three Fanams for the Mound of 40 
Stcrs^ or 4^ a hundred weight. 

13th June. — I went to Magadi^ which in our maps is called Ma- 
ghery. This stage was very fatiguing for my cattle ; and the road 
passed through a wild but romantic country, which consists of low 
hills, intermixed with little cultivated vallies. The soil of these is 
tolerably good ; and, like the Rdma-giri valley, they are cultivated 
with dry grains only. The higher parts are covered with trees, 
which, owing to the poverty of the soil, are in most places very 
small ; but near Suvana-durga, and in a few other parts, the timber 
and Bamboos grow to a good size. The summits of all the ridges 
of hills are bare rocks of the granitic porphyry, and often rise into 
high sharp peaks, or immense masses of naked stone. By far the 
most remarkable of these is occupied by Saoana-durga, which the 
army of Lord Cornwallis took by assault ; ever since which time 
it has been deserted. 

On my way I examined some iron forges, of which there are 
many in this hilly tract of country ; and from a man, who employs 
twelve lahi^necs» 1 procused the following account of the opera- 
ttoins perlorni^t'9|R;the oh. The uou is made partly firom the 
blaoKMAd th^i^i^aeaioa in the channels of all 
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the tozrenitttii tht eouotiy; and partly from aft oireirfaieli is found 
at Gkat^wnit twff cdssas from MagadL During the four months of 
heavy rains, four men are aUe to coUeeihi much sand as a furnace 
can smelt in the remainder of the ytilv In order to separate the 
earth and land, which are always mirii||^h it in the channel of 
the torrent, it requires to be washed. get ten Farumu, 

or 6$. Sid. a month, and the nature of theif smNne is similar to 
that of the farmers servants, being bound hyoecasHmal advances of 
money to continue in the employment of thi imuter^ During the 
remaining eight months of the year they work at ihe forge. 

The smelting furnace is made in the front of a square mound 
of clay, sloping up gradually from behind forwards. In older to 
assist the imagination, I give rude sketches (Fig. 18 and ^9} of 
the longitudinal and transverse sections. In the front, the mound 
(1) is twenty>two inches high^ and thitre feet broad. In this, 
from top to bottom, is made a^ semicyliudrical cavity (8), about a 
foot in diameter. On the grodhd, la frOnt of the cavity, is laid a 
stone '(3) six inches high, a foot longy and a foot broad. Contigu- 
ous tq this is p^laced another stone (4) a foot square, and two inches 
thick. On the top of this is -fixed- a small pieoO oflimher (8), behind 
which rises aitother mound of clay (5), sloping upwards gradually, 
and widening |||S it recedes from the furnace. On this rest the hjel- 
lows, of wbichf there are two. Each conshts of a whole bufialo’s hide, 
removed witl^ut cutting it lengthwise. -Where it has fieen st 
the neck, it i^ sown up, so as to leave a small opening for a woi^len 
muzzle (7], which is made fast to the piece of timber (8) befpe- 
mentioned. The hinder part of the skin is 8li^ vertically, andfj^he 
one side is m£d(rtt) He‘Over4he~4»theii:...JiL&U..nuddl6 of this oi^er 
side is fastened a ring of leather (9), through which the workman 
passes his art^ and seizes the upper angle of the skin (10), which 
serves as a handle.*^ Whm he draws back his arm, the openin|^ in 
the hinder p^t of the skil^lsi^^^t^, and admits the air; whep he 
forces his aim forward, jpldse^p, and the i^r is 
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CHAPtER forced through the muzzle. The lower part of the bellows is re- 
tained in its place by a rope fastened to the lower angle (11), and 
June 13 . supported by an elastic piece of timber (13), which is fastened to 
one of the posts of the hut, like a turner’s lathe. The 'muzzles of 
both the bellows are inserted in one common tube (14), which is 
made of baked clay, and is placed in a sloping direction, so as to 
pass through a mass of moist clay (15), that occupies the front of 
the furnace above the first mentioned stone (3). Above this is 
placed a large tile (16); and the empty spaces between this and the 
mound (1) are filled up with moist clay (17). The furnace is now 
cylindrical, and open at top, on which is placed a chimney (18) 
made of baked clay, in the form of two truncated cones joined to- 
gether by the apices. Of these the upper cone is by far the shortest. 
From this it must be observed, that the whole lower front of the 
furnace is moveable ; and when it has been newly built up, a little 
charcoal is burned in it for an hour, to dry the moist clay by which 
the various parts are connected. The rents formed during this ope- 
ration must be carefully closed with more clay, and the furnace is . 
then ready for immediate use. 

For smelting the black sand, the following is the process. A 
quantity of the sand* is measured out, and divided into three parts, 
each of which I found to weigh a little more than 25 pounds 1 1 
ounces avoirdupois. Three baskets of charcoal are then set aside^ 
of which each contains about a bushel. Two of the baskets of char- 
coal are then put in by the top of the chimney, and above these 
one third part of the sand. The fire is then kindled, and urged with 
the bellows. When the fire subsides, one half of the remaining 
charcoal, and another third of the sand, are put in ; and, when those 
have again subsided, the remainder of the sand and charcoal is 
added, and the fire is urged six hours and a half from the com- 
mencement The front of the furnace is then broken, and on re- 
moving the walls a mass of iron is found at the bottom, which is 
taken out lAth forceps, and cut into two blocks, weighing each half 
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a Mound, or a little more than twelve pounds two ounces. By this CHAPTER 
it would appear, that the ore produces no more than about 3I7 per 
cent. ; and the iron so produced, although malleable at first, is ex- 
tremely impure. Tippoo took it from the workmen at 3 Fanam a 
Mound, or 9s. Sfd. a hundred weight He gave them, however, 
great employment ; as he made his shot of this iron, by hammering ; 
for the fusion is never so complete as to allow it to be ca i 
moulds. 

In order to render this iron more pure, and to fit it for being Iron forge, 
wrought up into the implements of husbandry, it is taken to an- 
other house, and repeatedly forged. Fig. 20, 21, 22, and 23, are 
rude sketches of the apparatus necessary for this purpose. There 
are here also twd'bellows (1), but they are smaller than those in the 
smelting-house ; and, the mound (2) on which they are supported 
being low, a pit (3) is formed behind it, in which the labourers 
stand to reduce them to the proper level. The muzzles of the bel- 
lows (4) are inserted into an earthen tube (5), which conveys the 
air into the furnace through one of its side-walls (6) These walls 
are two masses of clay, one cubit long, ten inches high, and four 
inches thick ; and are placed on the floor, parallel to each other, at 
the d^tance of a foot. On them is laid a flat cover (7) made of 
bakedijclay, and about an inch and a half in thickness. In its hinder 
part is an oblong opening (8], sufficient to admit one of the blocks 
of iron. The fore part of the furnace is secured on the top by a 
moulding (23) of clay, which is somewhat ornamented. Before it 
is placed a stone (21) a cubit long, twelve inches broad, and three 
high. Except what is shut up by this stone, all the fore part of 
the furnace is open. The hinder part (10), is entirely shut up with 
clay, except a small opening (ll), by which the ashes and vitrified 
scoriae fall into the ash-pit (12). 

A block of iron from the smelting-house having been put into 
the centre of the furnace,, it is filled with cliarcpal,, and 

atrongly heated while another block is put into the upper opening. 
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CHAPTER* (8), to receive some heat as a f>ret>aratioit. Wbeb the first bloch 
is properly heated, it is placed on an anvil (13), and’ receives a test 
June 13. strokes of a large hammer from three workmen, who stand in three 
cavities (Ifl) formed round the anvil, to reduce them to a proper 
level, and who thus knock off some ill smelted portions, and much 
of the adhering scorite. With a kind of hatchet the block is then 
cut into three wedges ; and in this operation the workmen show 
much dexterity. The second piece is then put into the center Of 
the furnace, and a third piece is placed in /the upper opening of the 
furnace (8) ; while these are heating, the three wedges are again 
made red hot, and well beaten on the anvil (18) by the three work- 
men with large hammers. In this state the six wedges produced 
from one smelting weigh 24 Seers, or a little more than 14f pounds 
avoirdupois ; and are sold to the blacksmiths ; who are, however, 
obliged to heat and beat the iron three or four times, before it is 
fit for making the implements of husbandly. The freight of the six 
wedges is then reduced to fifteen Seers, or a little more than nine 
pounds ; and they sell at from two to three Timms, or from abotft 
1«. 4d. to Ss. : that is, from about I6s. 6d. to' . 9d. a hundred 
weight. From this it appears, that the good I is Jeable iron, pro- 
duced by this means, is not quite IS per c^pi'of the weight of 
the ore. ^ ^ 

ateeir The same persons also make steel. Good clay is mixed ^ 

an equal quantity of the charcoal that ia made from 
husks ; and, having been well moistened with Water, is thoroughly 
mixed, by being trodden under the feet of oxen. It is then picked 
clean, and made into cuppels, which are dried, one day in the shade, 
and next day in the sun. A fire place is thbn made, in form of 
a parallelogram, by placing two stones one cubit long, and two 
inches and a half high, parallel to each other. At the distance of a 
foot abovelihe stones is placed a wall of clay eight inched high. 
One end is shut up, in Uie same maimer, by stone and clay ; the 
other is bi^lt up with clay alone to the height of two cubits. 
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Tlirougli this is inserted a tube for two bellows. Each of the cuppels CHAPTER 
is now loaded with a small piece of iron, from one to one and a 
half Se«r (9i^oz. to 14 oz.) in weight, together with five small June is. 
pieces of the Tangayree wood (Caaaia auriculata). Three rows of 
the loaded cuppels are placed one above the other, so as to occupy 
the whole area of the furnace ; the room of one cuppel only being 
lefifc empty, opposite to the muzzle of the bellows, in order to give 
access to the wind. They are covered with two bushels of charcoal, 
and burned for six hours ; a third bushel of charcoal having been 
added, as the former two were consumed. The pieces are then taken 
out, and hammered into small square bars, having been heated with 
charcoal of the Sujalu (Minma TugguUt, Buch. MSS.) 

The expence that attends the working of one of these iron forges Exnenee and 
is as follows: profiOofthe 

1^0 4 men for collecting iron sand, at 10 Tamm each for 4 
months - ifio 

To 6 men to make charcoal, 4 for the smelting-house, and 2 
for the forge, during 8 months, at 8 Tamm monthly fi;>r 

each^ 384 

To 4 labourers at the smelting-house, for 8 months, at 10 
Fami^ each - - - - - - - - 320 

To 6 labourers in the forging-house, of whom 1 has 12 JFh- 
nanu^ the others 6 Tamm a month, for 8 months - - 33fi 

To the government paid yearly ; for making charcoal 60 Fn- 
nnms, for ground rent for furnace 20 JFhnasM, for ditto for 
servants houses 20 JFhinmu ...... loo 

Tamm 1300 


The smeitittg-hottse bums thrice a day, for about eight months 
of 32 days each, without any allowance for holidays, and at each 
tiime produces as much iron as, when forged, sells for from two to 
three. Fomou. 
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Ilf. At t^vo Fandm the returns are - - > • • 15S^ 

Cost 1300 

Net profit 236 

At three Fanam gross produce - . - • - - 230^^ 

Cost - - • - - - - - 1300 

Net profit - - - - - - - - - 1004 


Manipula* The operation for smelting the ore is exactly the same as that 
of tho yggjj £qj. jijg black sand, except in the cleaning of it. The ore is 
first reduced to powder with an iron bar, and then the earthy parti- 
cles are washed away in a wooden trough ; when it becomes exactly 
like the black sand, and is called by the same name, Aduru. The 
collecting of it is attended with less trouble than that employed to 
collect the black sand; but the carriage to any considerable dis- 
tance prevents it from being used in general ; as the workmen must 
live where the farmers will give them employment in their vacant 
time. 

Another Two other men, one from Ghettipura, and one from Cutlu on the 
Statement. Bangaluru, confirm the above account. Each smelting, ac- 

cording to them, takes nearly '68 pounds of black sand. The differ- 
ence here, from the other account, probably arises from my having 
weighed the 'former when very moist, and this when dry : for 
the workmen always put the sand into the furnace, after having 
thoroughly soaked it with water. According to this account, how- 
ever, the ore gives rather more than 37 per cent, of the impure iron, 
and a little less than 20 percent of iron fit for the use of the black- 
smith. ; For this purpose, after it has been split into wedges, it 
requires to be four times heated and hammered. 

According to the account of these people, the following are the 
ekpenqes of a smelting-house add forge : , 
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Fmamt. CHAFTEK 

To34inen to ^collect and prepare ore for 9 mouthy ^ 10 in* 

Fanam - S70 XiTisu 

To $ persons to make charcoal, at ditto .... 450 

To the head workman at the smelting furnace, at 15 Fonam 

month .........135 

To 9 under workmen at ditto, at 13 Fonam each a month > 331 
To- the head workman at the forge, 20 Fonam a month - 180 
To 9 hammer-men at ditto, at 9 Fonam each ... 243 
To 2 hellows-men at ditto, at 8 Fonam each 1 144 

Paid to the Government : 

Tor liberty to make charcoal - - > * . . £00 

For.gwund-rent of furnace - - . . > >10 

Ditto, for workmen’s huts 54 

Total «f expences - ...... £087 


Produce of three smeltings daily for 9 months, of 32 days : 


* * Fmam. 

Gross p^uc^ at 2 Fonam each smelting ... 1723 

Xoss 309 

Groas*pi|>duce, at 3 Fonam each smelting .... 2592 
Total esAci^ce - 2037 


Profit • 363 


In thtt account the expeuce* greatly exceed those stated by the 
first roan, and seem to me to be much exaggerated. The persons who 
gave it allege, that the Ghettipuro ore has not been lately 'wrought. 

14th Jhne.— -I remained at Megaii to pxoenre specimens of the' 
^her contained an the forests, whuda was attended with more difiSic 
cmiHiy than could have been st^poscdi About forty men, empleycdi 
idl day, brought only ten specimens;, and of these scveiat wdrcnse*- 
1^ fimm Iwing spo^ at the hmut. 

Vo*»l Aa 


June 14 . 
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Jiine 15. 
durga. 


15 th June. — ^Having had little success yesterday in sending the 
woodmen to bring me specimens of timber, I went ‘to-day into the 
woods on the east' side of Savana-durgOf which name has been cor- 
rupted by us into Severndroog. It h an immense bare rock, which 
has many fortifications on its summit. A lower rock, but yet one of 
great strength, is fortified, and is situated at the base of the larger, 
towards the small river, which runs in a very deep ravine ; and a 
large space between the ravine and rock is also enclosed by a 
stone v^all, and surrounded by thick forests. This place formerly 
contained several temples, and some large gardens belonging to 
Magadi Ketnpa Gauda; and served as a place of refuge for the in- 
habitants of all the neighbouring country, who in case of invasion 
retired hither with their grain and cattle. A few families of Brihr 
mans remain near the ruinous temples ; and the site of the gardens 
is evident from a number of fruit and flowering trees. Every 
other part of the enclosure is overgrown with forest trees and 
Bamboos. 


Magadi Kempa Gauda, or the red l^ead-man of Magadi, was a 
diwSl. wealthy farmer, who, having gathered together a number of fol- 
lowers, built at his native village two large temples, and the fortress 
of ^ana-durga, and became a Bolygaroi great distinction; as he 
possessed also R&ma-giri, and a great extent of the neighbouring 
hilly tract. About five years ago^ Tippoo, with his usual policy of 
removing every monument of Hindu government, destroyed Magadi, 
and forced the inhabitants to settle in a new town, which he erected 
in the woods, and called Ali-nagar. The people are now deserting 
’ this place, and -returning to their old abode in Magadi. 

Fomti. hbllow ground near the river are some of the best forests 

in the country,' |he trees growing to a considerable size. The cattle 
of the inhabitant; never go into them; nor can any -one cut the 
timber, wi^out an onler from government. Muchof the lower la^ 
in this for^t might be cleared and cultivated, . ^ 

.l^ottgKottt these Mllsi which eslt^nd notthwM Aom 
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d»rg«t are many cultivated spots, in which, during 7lppoo*s govern- chapter 
ment, were settled many Baydaru, or hunters, who received twelve 
Pagodat (41. 5s.) a year, and served as irregular troops whenever 
required. Being accustomed to pursue tigers and deer in the woods, 
they were excellent marksmen with their match-locks, and indefa- 
tigable in following their prey ; which, in the time of war, was the 
life and property of every helpless creature that came in their way. 

During the wars oi*Hyder and his son, these men were chief instru- 
ments in the terrible depredations committed in the lower Carnatic. 

They were also frequently employed with success against the Poly- 
gars, whose followers were men of a similar description. At present, 
as they receive no pay, they are obliged to apply more closely to 
agriculture; for in that way they always employed their leisure; 
and there is a prospect of their becoming a quiet and industrious 
people, although they still retain their arms, and an anxious desire 
for plunder. 

Idth June. — remained at Magadi, endeavouring to complete my Jun« i5. 
collection of the various timber trees. I Aent also to Gkettipura to 
inquire after the iron mines : but was informed by the officers of 
governiRent, that, nobody having vrrought them for some years, 
their situation was not now known. ' After a long search, however, 
they ha^ found a few stones, which they sent, believing that they 
might bfe iron-ore. 1 then sent for the man who had given me the 
information ; and on the following day, 

17 th June, — took him along with me to Gkettipura, where I not June 17 . 
only found the ore in several places, but also the pits, from which 
the people were then actually taking it to supply their furnaces. 

1 am at some loss to account for this desire of concealment relative 
to minerals, which also extends to every kind of quarry throughout 
the country, and which equally pervades the officers of government 
and the other inhabitants. .Men, who have given me apparently 
coilrect information relative to their farms, have eagerly denied a 
knowledge of the fossile kingdom, which they no doubt possessed^ 
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CHAPTER and for which denial I can aaaig'n no plauiible motiire. The late 
Sultan, indeed, ia aaid have faaraiied his subjects exceedingly^ 
^une 17. ]}y making them work at quarries, and also to have been very severe 
on the smelters of, iron ; and the people may have suspected, that 
my inquiries might lead to similar oppressions; but according to 
the iron'smelters' own account, the Sultan gave them a high price 
for their iron, and by his great demand afforded them constant em< 
ployment. It is probaMe, however, that he compelled them to work 
much harder than they were inclined to do, and that they were de- 
frauded by those who were entrusted with the payment 
Much steel was formerly made at Okettipuroy from whence it 
derives its name, which signifies literally hard town. It is a small 
village situated by the compass W. S. W. from Steoatut'dttrga, and is 
distant from Magadi about seven miles. Near it are many cultivated 
fields intermixed with low rocky hills. The ore is found both in 
the fields and hills. 

The iron ore of the fields consists of small irregular masses sepa- 
rated by thin layers of earthy matter, and is found in beds that are 
• from five to ten feet deep, which have only been wrought in a few 
places, vrhere they come so near the surface that they have been 
discovered by the plough. It is probable, that by digging deep they 
might be found' to be of great extent. The small masses are easily 
beaten into powder, and then the black sand is readily separated, 
by washing, from the clay and sand that are the other ingredients 
in their composition. This ore is of two kinds; one efflorescing into 
red ochre, the other into yellow: Intermixed with both these kinds 
of ore, which are called female stoner, are many lumps of what the 
natives call male stone. It appears to me to be composed of tiie 
same materials with the female Stone, but is so hard, that the imper- 
fect manipulations of the natives cnmiot reduce it to a powder, and 
’ of course the/ cannot separate the earthy matter. It fs, tfaetefore^ 

.. looked upon as useless, fluxes being totally unknot^ to'fhe miners Of 
J^wre. The female stone spp^ lb me to be thei thalU in a st^e ^ 
decay. 
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TbeiironorB of the hills is also male and female; the latter being chapter 
tibie only one used; and this is also, in my opinion, the male in a 
state of dissolution, llie male stone in the hills bears a much larger June 17. 
proportion to the female, , than it does in the fields. This ore also 
is found on digging a very little depth into the soil, and seems to 
be the source from whence most of the black sand of the country 
is crashed by the rain. It appears to me to differ from the quartz 
impregnated with iron, which I mentioned in the account of the 
Pedda NS^akam durga Ghats, only by containing a larger quantity 
of metal. The female stone is very easily reduced to a powder; and 
the iron sand is readily separated, by washing, from the quartzose 
sand, which is the other ingredient in tlie ore. It is not so rich in 
metal as the ore found in the fields. These two ores are called 
Aduru Cullu, or stones containing iron sand. 

On the surface of the hills is found another iron ore called 
nada, which is scattered among the gravel in small lumps, from the 
site of ,an egg downwards. They are a pure ore, and are put in the 
furnace without any preparation, except breaking the larger pieces . 
into bi|s about the size of a filbert The quantity of Ipanada re> 
quired^or one furnace is exaqtly the same, by measure, as that of 
Aduru^ but the weight of Ipamda is of course less, there being 
more ^ce occupied by interstices, from the greater size of the 
pieceai The produce of iron from both is the same. The surface 
of thet lumps of Ipamda is often covered with a kind of black 
euamek 

18th June . — passed this day in the woods near Stmna-durga, Jane is. 
investigating their productions. The woodmen are a poor ignorant Trew 
race, most of them of the lowest cast called WhalHaru; but they 
always pretend to know every plant of which the name is asked. 

They have also a number of specific appellations, such as white; 

red; Cert, black; large; Chwa, small; Betta, mountain; 

Wui^, cultivated; Cadet, wild; Tmke, eatable; and the like; many 
of which tjiey often apply to the same species, and sometimes the 
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CHAPT£B same name to different species, with so little itccuracy^ that iny 
person, who depends on their accounts will find himself thrown into 
great confusion. * 

Qua •/«»«• — I was obliged to remain at Maga£ still another day,- 

to complete my collection of forest trees, and to procure specimens 
of the stones from the best quarries. 

The stones that are employed in building the temples at 
are, 

1st. The granitic porphyiy, or the granite which contains large 
masses of -red felspar in a small grained mixture of grey quartz and 
black mica, and which I described at Rdma-giri. Near Saroana-' 
durga there is an excellent quarry of this stone. 

Sd. A granite consisting chiefly of black mica and red felspar. 
This may be procured of a very large size. 

3d. The common grey granite of the country. I met also with 
the two following stones : ^ 

1st. A granite with large grains black and white. This may |)e 
procured of great size. 

Sd. A most ornamental aggregated rocki The basis is green, of 
what nature I am uncertain; perhaps it may be- a homstone. It 
contains ^eins of white quartz, and concretions of red felspar. The 
wholttji takes an elegant polish, and may, in Mr. Kirwan’s accepta>' 
tion of the word, be considered as a porphyry. Near the surface 
the rock is full of rents ; but by digging deep, it is said, large 
masses may be procured; It seems to differ from the fine green 
stone which was found in the palace at Seringt^tam, only by con- 
taining felspar. 

Fototo. The trees that compose the forests among these hills are chiefly 
the following : 

Henna Gorhi, Isora arborea, Roxb. MSS. 

A small t^eus^ for beams and posts in the houses, of the poorer 
natives, l^ople travelling at night iwe pieces of itfor/torches; Ui ,' 
it bums re^ily and clearly. • 
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Ghendu Gorvoi, or Haydaranjf. CHAPTER 

Serves for the same purposes as the preceding, and is probably a 
species of the same genus. Judo 19. 

Cari Hulvoay f Clutia forte stipularis f I believe the natives mis- 
applied this name. They had often mentioned it to me, and had 
brought a specimen of the timber ; but in the woods they some- 
times called one tree by this name, and sometimes another. At 
last they fixed positively on this, which is said to produce good 
timber. 

IleS, or Bi/y Hulvoay, Chuncoa Hulim, Buch. MSS. 

A large tree, and good timber. 

Tor Mutti, Chuncoa Muttea, Buch. MSS. 

At Chinapatam this tree is called Cari Hulvoay. To the northward 
it is commonly called Muddi, which is a Telinga name. It is a very 
large tree, and its timber is very useful. 

Tart, Myrobalanus Taria, Buch. MSS. 

Is a large tree much used by the natives. Its timber becomes 
tolerably durable, if, after being cut, it be kept some months under 
water. «^The kernel of the fruit is esculent. 

.Aru^, MyrobcUanus Arula, Buch. MSS. 

The tiikber of this tree, like that of the former, requires to be 
watered in order to render it durable. The fruit is the common 
tanning and dying myrobalan of this country. 

AmuUy, or Gowda? 

It grows to be a large tree, and its timber is used for planks, 
beams, and posts. 

Jugaiagunti, Dhspyros montana, Roxb. 

The timber of this tree is said to be hard, and durable ; but from 
some prejudice, it is never used by the natives. Its name signifies 
the scolding xeife. 

• Tupru, Diospyfot Tupru, Buch. Ml^. 

v^ .for small beams and pQsts. Th^ timber is said to be ^ery hard 
and 9trong. 
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■ Vana Rdja, or Asfta, Bauhinia. 

It is called the prince of the forest, on account of the superior 
excellence of its timber ; but it does not grow to a large size. 
Hassur Gunny, Valbergia? 

Grows to a middling sizc^ and its timber is good; it nearly re* 
sembles the following tree ; but may be readily distinguished by 
the bottom of its leaflets being acute ; while in the other they are 
rounded. 

Pachery, Dalbergia paniculata, Rox. 

Grows to a large size, but its timber is very useless; for the layers 
of which it is composed readily separate. 

Biridy, Pterocarpus Smoo, Roxb. MSS. 

A middling sized tree of an excellent^quality for furniture. By the 
Mussulmans it is called Sissoo ; but it does not seem to be exactly the 
same with the tree of that name which grows in the north of India. 

Whonay, Pterocarpus santaiinus, L. P. 

A large good timber tree, fit for furniture. Its bark contains a 
blood-coloured juice. 

Hoingay, Robinia mitis, Lin. 

It grows to be a large tree, and its timber becomes tolerably dur- 
able ; if, after it has been cut, it be kept some months in water. 

Hurugulu, Chloroxylon quod Sweitenia chhroayhn, Roxb. 

This never grows to be a large tree, but its timber is beauti^L It 
is said to be the satin wood of the English cabinet-m^dcers.* 
Chadacalu, ChUaroxylon Bupada, Buch. MSS, 

An elegant tree, producing a resin that is frequently used in the 
temples, as incense. 

&pamy, Sweiteniafebrifuga, Roxb. MSS. 

A strong, but small timber tree, produces a fine clear gum, 

Gowda, S^s^eitenia trilocularis, Roxb. MSS. 

A large tree; but its timber is very bad. Another tree, as before 
mentionf di was by tbe woodmen called Gwdaj-hnt that probably is 
a mistake. * 
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Jani, Grewia. chapter 

There, dre thr^e species called by this name, the Asiatica, the Onen- 
talist and that which I have named Jama. The timber of none of June 19. 
them is useful. 

Bili Tali, Bilitalium farinosum, Buch. MSS. 

In the Tdinga language this tree is called Teltamaliki. It grows ta 
a large size, and its timber was said to be good ; but I found it to 
be white, soft, and very perishable. 

Betta Tali, or Betta Tcfoary, Bombay gossyppinum. 

A large tree. Its timber becomes somewhat durable, if kept iu 
water for some time after being cut ; but without this precaution 
it is little worth. 

NeA, or Cag Nerulu. 

This cannot be of the same genus with the following Nerulu, as it 
has alternate serrated leaves. A large tree, the timber of which is 
much used. 

Rudiiuhu Nerulu, Calyptranthes Jan^ulandV^iWA. 

Also milch used. This is the tree from whence the Br&hmam derive 
the name of this earth. 

Bett^ Padri, Bignonia chelonoides. 

A smalitree ; but its timber makes strong posts and beams. 

JVullky Padri, Bignonia epatkacea. 

Timbeiflittle used. 

Nteot^ady, Mail elou, Hort. Mai. V. t, 1. 

A larger tree, and durable timber, which takes a polish, and is used 
for furniture, planks, beams, and posts. 

Shimdit 

A small but good timber tree. 

Tapala, Miiiibia twcaphlea, Roxb. 

The bark, when newly cut, has a i^trong disagreeable smell, like' 
ifasji <of the Mtmoed Tnd^ea, £. M. It grows to be a large tre^, and' 
pr^^cei strung tinibeir fur posts and beains. The bark is used by - 
fhe< natives in distilling spirit from Jagory. ^ 

yoL.I. Bb 
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CHAPTER Cagali, Mimosa catechu^ Boxb. PL Cor.N. 174. 

ill. In some places, as near Chinapatem, this grows to be a large crooked 
June 19. tree. The quality of the timber is good. It is not the tree which 
produces the Catechu. 

Mugli, Mimosa Covaltm^ Such. MSS. 

A large tree. Timber black, very strong, and fit for posts and 
beams; but, like that of the foregoing, 1 was told, does not take • 
polish. This last report of the natives seems to be ill founded. 

WuUay Sujalu, Mmosa Tuggula^ Buch. MSS, 

A large tree, but its timber is said to be not durable. To judge 
from appearance, however, this seems to be an error. 

Betta Sujalu, Mimosa odoratissima, L. 

This is a large tree, which, according to the rqtort of the woodmen, 
produces excellent durable timber. 

ShalaHi Ficus. 

Used for beams, and pillars of a small size. 

Atty, Ficus glomerata, Rox. 

A large, useful tree. Its wood is remarkably light. 

Cull Atty, JFkus rupestris, Buch. MSS. 

In a good soil grows to a large size, but tfoon divides into branches. 

It is used for beams, posts, and planks. 

Birsit Ficus. 

A large useless tree. 

Dtoad&rum, Erythroxylon sidcroxylloidesy £. M. 

Never grows to a large size ; but its wood is odoroui^ durably and 
capable of a polish. It is used by the poor instead of satdal-toood. 

Sri GundOt Santalum album. Sandal-wood of the English merchants. 
All the trees that were fit for sale have been lately cut by a 
man, who was sent on purpose from Seringap^dam. 'He prof^red 
about thrci^ thousand trees; but in less than itn years' no mme will 
he fit for editing, '^e common sixe.of the tide at- tUe toot, when* 
it in cut, is |ibout nine inches, m dt9iae!teri bid^rit hii^ te fcncnnn . 
to arrive at a circumferenee .of.|fa|^ .enbit^ 
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above a third of the diameter of the tree is of value ; the remainder chapter 
if white wood, totally devoid of smell. The wood is of the best 
quality in trees that have grown on a steep rocky soil ; that which June 19. 
grows in low rich situations produces wood of little value. The 
trees were cut partly by the servants of the Brikman, and partly 
by woodmen hired on the spot. The branches and white wood were 
removed in the woods, and the billets were brought hither, and dried 
in the shade. Although the bottom of the stem, under the ground 
and immediately above the division into roots, is the most valuable 
part of the tree, no pains were taken to procure this, and the trees 
were cut above the surface of the soiL This want of economy is 
said to have proceeded from the stony nature of the soil ; but this I 
doubt. Every thing relative to the price, market, or customs upon 
sandal-wood are here unknown ; and the person who cut it was not 
under the authority of the Amiidar. At two places in this hilly 
country the tree comes to great perfection j namely, at Jalaman- 
gaia, between Magadi and Chinapatam; and at Mutati Habigty, 
near Capala-durga. 

Jala, $hor€a Jala, Buch. MSS. 

Here it^ows only to a small size; but at Rdma-giri, and many 
other pftces, it becomes laige. It is said to take a polish, to be 
durable,! and to be used for furniture. In Mysore it is on this tree lac insects, 
only tha^ the Lac insects breed. Formerly there were many trees 
near that contained Lac, and paid a considerable rent ; 

but during the war carried on by Lord Cornwallis they were de- 
stroyed by the armies. . Although there are now great numbers of 
the trees, none of the insects are reared. This is attributed to the 
want of leases. The Amildar was wont to let the trees for no longer 
than one year; it can therefore be no object for an individual to 
supply the trees with insects, as he would not be certain of enjoy- 
ittg the fruits of his labour. Some settled bargain for a number of 
ydiim ought to be entered ihto with those who are willing to intro- 
duce ;swsh a valuable aiticle of cuitivariou. 
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Dindaga, Andersonia Panchmui^ Roxb. MSS.. 

A large valuable timber tree, that is used for planks, beams, pillars^ 
and furniture. It abounds in gum; and is>^nearly allied to the 
Comcarpus of botanists. 

Doda Tayca, Tectona rohusta. 

A few trees of this valuable timber are found in most places of this 
hilly tract; but in general they do not grow to be of a size suf> 
ficient for use. Some good timber may, it is said, be procured at 
Mutati Habigay, a place near Capala-durga. 

Ursina Thyca, Naucka cordifoiia, Roxb.' 

Grows to be a large tree ; and its timber is said to be equally 
valuable with that of the Tectona, or common Teak. 

Cadaga, Cadaba, or Cadaoa, Naucka purpurea, Roxb. 

A large tree, the timber of which is much used. 

Chaningy, ]jigerstrormapartifittra,'Sixix\i. ^ 

In favourable situations it also grows to a large size ; but its timber 
is of very little value. It may be improved, however, by soaking 
it in water for some months after it has been cut. 

Hadaga. 

A small tree ; but its timber is used for furniture, door framU^ and 
other purposes which require strong materials, 

Mitly, Tropkis aspera Koenigii. 

A small tree; but its timber is much esteemed on account of its 
being hard, and taking a good polish. , 

Easy, Premna tomentosa. 

Reported to be bad timber ; but apparently without foundation. ‘It 
is put as a frame work in the middle of mud walls in order tO '^ivO 
them strength. 

BeaUi Melj^ axe^rachta. , 

A large tl^nber tree, that is much used here, and from which o gum 
exudes. 

Mara f)^hy,.Neriufn tmctotHm,^xh MSB,, 

The natives are acquainted with its dyeing q^lity. Its 
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said to be hard, and white like ivory, and is used for small furniture* CHAFFER 
such as beds and chairs. 

Tapissa, Ulnm integri/oliOf Roxb. 

Is a small tree, but makes beams, planks, and posts. 

Etichi, Rkamnusjujuba, L. 

Grows crooked; but its timber is hard, and is used for small 
furniture. 

Heb Hmanfy Uvaria tomentosa^ Roxb. 

A small tree that is also used for furniture. 

Chiga Hmarj/t Umna cerasoidea, Roxb. 

Useless. 

Timbu Bayla, Mgle mrmeloa, Roxb. 

A large tree, producing strong timber. 

Nai Bayla, Limonia crenulaia, Roxb. 

Useless. 

Bidetkt, Bambusa. 

The Bapiboo here is divided into two kinds : one solid, or nearly so, 
and cal|ed by the natives Chittu; the other hollow, and called Doda. 

They iwe not considered as distinct species, the solidity of the 
former pieing attributed to its slow growth in dry stony places. 

Not haj^ing had an opportunity of examining the fructification, I 
cannot determine how far this opinion is well founded. It is the 
■only kibd found among these hills ; and, although not of great siae, 
is very strong and heavy. For common purposes I do not think it 
so useful as the hollow kind : but it is admirably adapted for the 
shafts bf spears, and by Tt^oo was applied to that use for his 
cavalry.. 

Murucuht^ Chirongia glabra, Such. MSS. 

In many parts, and especially nt^tQimapatam, this is the most com- 
mon tree. Its wood is not much Valued ; but it produces large 
i^uantities of a dark-coloured gum. Tbe fruit is esculent. 
iHuh Muruculu, Antidum alexiterm 
.Of ^ use. 
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CHAFTBll Cadu Nm^, or Cedmh^f. 

A small tree, that produces very hard timber fit for bolti^ and small 
lane 19 < beams. 

Namully, Cor^ nmoicOt Roxb. 

Ropes are made of its bark. The fruit is esculent, but tasteless. 
Camhif Gardenia. 

Hey Cambif Gardenia latifolia, Roxb. 

These two trees are useless. 

Mara Haruht, Jatropha atrcae. 

Its seed is collected for lam|> oil. Hie dried stems answer excel- 
lently for match, as they burn slowly, and without flame. 

Ghent, Anacardiutn setnecarpus. 

The fruit used in medicine, and for marking linen. The timber is 
useless. 


Mudali, Ochnasquarrosa. 

A beautiful but useless tree. 

NelU, PhyUanthus emblica. 

The timber is bad, yet the poor iise it for beams and rafters. The 
fruit is pickled. 

Cacay, Caesiafaiula. 

XTsed in religious ceremonies. 

ChUlu, Strycbnos poiatorum'Kottdgu. 

The tindber useless. The use of the fruit, in cleaning water, is 
known to the natives. 

It must be observed, that the account I have given of the qua> 
lities of the timber trees is derived from the natives. 1 have had 
no opportunity yet of ascertaining their nature by experiments: 
but I have procured specimens of most of them ; and from these 
specimens their real qusdities may ^ hereafter determined. For 
this purple, th^y have been transmitted to the Hqnburaible Court 
June *0 Directo^, in wJhbse Museum they baive been d^osfted. \ , 
Appearance £0th Jtthe,-^xi the morning I went to Teeoerv^car^, by a road 
coun- pajgging the ^hole way through woods^ . I saw dhly qnd sitidl yidag^ 
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which was occupied by iroa amelte'ra, and surrounded by a little 
cultivated land. The country round Tofoeri-cftr^ is well cleared, 
and seems to have suffered little from the wars. 

It is said, that in the great forests round Stroana-durga, there is a 
small animal called the Shin-Nai, or red dog, which fastens itself 
by surprise on the neck of the tiger, and kills him. On this ac- 
count the tiger is not so common in these large forests, as in the 
smaller woods. The Shin-Nai is quite distinct from the wild dog, 
which is said to be very common her^ to grow to a large size, and 
to be very destructive to sheep. By this wild dog the natives pro- 
bably mean the wolf. 1 have seen native drawings of the Shin-Naiy 
which appear to represent an animal not yet described. 

Slst June. — I went from Theeri-caray to Bangalore. Much of the 
country is covered with bushes, and consists of a very poor soil. 
The greater part of the arable lands near Bangalore are cultivated : 
but at some distance from it many fields are waste, owing to a want 
of people. 

The reservoirs are numerous, but small j many of them are de- 
signed fbr supplying cattle with drink, and not for cultivation, and 
are of the kind called Cuttay. The tank formed, like those in Bengal^ 
by digging a square cavity into the ground, is here called Gunta. 
Above t^e Ghats, however, this manner of procuring water is not 
very common ; but the most usual manner of coming at a spring is 
by diggihg a large square pit with sides almost perpendicular, and 
called Bovdy. The workmen dig till they find the water, which is 
often twenty or thirty feet from the surface. Afterwards a narrow 
passage, with a gentle slope, is cut in one of the sides, and a stair 
is formed in it, by which the women descend to bring up the water 
in earthen pots. It is from these wells, chiefly, that water is drawn by 
the Capily, or leather bag wrought by two bullocks descending on an. 
inclined plane. When applied to this use, the Boitdy is called Capily 
Bamy. If the water rise so near the surface, that it can be thrown 
out, to irrigate the land, by two men swinging a bfial^et fixed to 
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ropes, the Boudy is then cane4 Batny, Narrow wells, such .as 
are commonly dug in Europe, are seldom used in Mysore^ except for, 
the Yatam, and rarely supply the inhabitants with drink. 

The leaves of the Jtetris nercosiu, Roxb: are used here for making 
cordage. Before they are beaten to separate the fibres, they are 
steeped in water fifteen days, in order to rot the useless parts. 

On this day's journey I observed the cultivation of a kind of 
sugar-cane called Maracabo, or stick cane. This kind never grows 
thicker than the finger, and is very hard, and unproductive of juice; 
but it requires less water than the RestalL It seems to have been 
the original sugar-cane of the Color district, of which all the country 
on this side of the central chain of hills forms a part. The farmers 
have lately introduced the Puttaputti from the lower Carnatic, and 
are extending its cultivation as fast as they can procure cuttings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BAyCALOaE. 

PPROM the 22d of June until the 2d of July I remained at Ban- chaptew 
^ galore, or Bangaluru; a city which was founded by Hyder, and 
which, during the judicious government of that prince, became a June 22, to 
place of importance. Its trade was then great, and its manufactures ^^^gdore. 
numerous. Jtppoo began its misfortunes by prohibiting the trade 
with the dominions of Arcot and Hyderab&d, because he detested 
the powers governing both countries. He then sent large quantities 
of goods, which he forced the merchants to take at a high rate. 

These oppressions had greatly injured the place ; but it was still 
populous, and many individuals were rich, when Lord Cornwallis 
arrived before it, with his army in great distress from want of pro- 
visions. This reduced him to the necessity of giving the assault 
immediately, and the town was of course plundered. The rich inha- 
bitants had previously removed their most valuable effects into the 
fort ; but these too fell a prey to the invaders, when that citadel 
also was taken by storm. After the English left the place, Tippoo 
encouraged the inhabitants to come back, and by promises allured 
them to collect together the wrecks of their fortunes, from the dif- 
ferent places to which these had been conveyed. No sooner had he 
effected this, than, under pretence of their having been friendly to 
the English, he surrounded the place with troops, and fleeced the 
inhabitants, till even the women were obliged to part with their 
most trifling ornaments. He then kept them shut up within a hedge, 
which surrounded the town at the distance of a Coss, till the advance 
of the army under General Harris made the guard withdraw. The 
VOL. I. Cc 
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CHAPTER inhabitants, not knowing whom to trust, immediately dispersed, and 
for some ^months the place continued deserted. The people, hoAv- 

June 22, &c. ever, are now flocking to it from all quarters; and although there 
are few rich individuals, trade and manufactures increase apace ; and 
the imports and exports are estimated already to amount to one 
fourth of what they were in its most flourishing state. The manu- 
facturers and jietty traders are still very distrustful and timid ; but 
the merchants, many of whom have been at Madras, and are ac- 
quainted with British policy, seem to have the utmost coufidence 
in the protection of our government. 

Money. At Bangalore almost every coin of India is current ; but all ac- 
compts are kept in Canter’raia pagodas, Fanams, and Dubs. The 
first is an imaginary money ; the second, at present, exchanges fo*^ 
18 Dubs. When any English officer resides in the fort, he once 
a month fixes the rate of exchange ; and it may be supposed, that 
care has been taken, in doing so, to attend to justice, as the JVirMC, 
or regulation made by the officers, has been always followed by the 
whole neighbourhood, although not at all under their jurisdiction. 

Weights. The Cucha Seer of this place weighs Rupees; so that the Maund 
of Bangalore is equal to 42i Seers of the Seringapalam standard, 
or to a very little less than 26 pounds avoirdupois. Every wcighable 
article, except such as are brought from Seringapatam, is sold by 
wholesale according to this weight ; but in retail the Seringapatam 
standard is used. The bullock load is reckoned 8 Mounds, or nearly 
206 lb. 

Measures for The Pucka Seer measure is the same with that of Seringapatam. 

grain. Candaca contains only 160 Seers, or is equal to 5-^^ Winches- 

ter bushels. In order to avoid confusion, grain is seldom sold by 
the Candaca, but by the hundred Seers. 

Land mea* Crishna Rdyalu of Vijaya-nagara, once the sovereign of all the 
peninsulii, established a valuation of the greater part of bis do- 
minions ; and, perhaps with a view of carrying on this operation of 
finance Avith more exactness and facility, than he could otherwise 
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have done, he at the same time granted one tenth of the whole to chapter 
the Br&hmans. In some places the Br&hmans received their share 
by an estimate of the quantity of seed sown ; but in other places ^>1"® 22 , &c. 
the land was measured. The standard for this measure was the 
Acsaya Muttadu co/m, a rod equal in length to the height of the king, 
who was a tall man. The rod is not equal to the double Gujah of 
Tippoo, but may be taken at six feet. The whole land of each village 
was measured out into small plots, ten rods, or sixty feet, square ; 
by which we may judge of the state, in the art of geometry, to 
which the subjects of the greatest Hindu monarch had, about three 
centuries ago, arrived. 

Having assembled the most respectable traders here, they gave Priceofgood* 
me the accompanying price current, as the average rate of sale of 
the principal articles of commerce. In order to make the valuation 
uniform, the value of the Fanam is taken at the exchange of 
Seringapatam, 


Average price current at Bangalore. Goods sold by the Maund of 
42f Seers. 


KiodofGoodi. 

CuiHly. 

SuUany fanami. 

Englii h 
Money. 

Cure 

£. s. d. 

UaMfid 

Cwt. 

Betd-wut ----- 

Deshavara ----- 

aOr'a 

m 

3 0 8| 

SandaUviood - . - - 

Nagara 1st sort - - - 

12 

521 

1 15 1 


2d sort - - - 

10 

43/b 

1 9 2 


- - ' 3d sort - - - 

8 

3H 

1 3 4 


Walagram 1st sort - - 

8 

3H 

1 3 * 


2d sort - - 

(i 

26 rls 

0 17 b'l 



5 

21-,®o 

0 14 7 

Arulay,or MynAalans - - 


li 

(»1- 

0 4 4{ 

Cardamoms ----- 

Ghettadu ----- 

100 

434 

14 11 8 


Tripatki - - - - - i 

AO 

217 

7 5 10 

Cv^ or Terra japonica 

White ------ 

16 

6'oj 

268 


Red 

14 

O'OiTJ 

2 0 10 


Black 

12 

52| 1 

1 15 1 

Asaftttida 

Multany - - • - - - 

200 

86'8 

29 11 4 


Codeal ------- i 

ifito 

695 1 

23 5 8 


Rarl- -.--..1 

120 


17 in in 
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XtodofCoodi. 

Quality. 

Sultany Fantms. 

Eogliih 

Mt^aey. 

Cwu 

£. a. d. 

Mound. 

Cwt. 

' Borax, or Biligara - - 

Ist quality ----- 

50 

217 

7 5 10 


2d quality ----- 

40 

173i 

5 16 8 


3d quality ----- 

30 

130A 

4 7 »4 

Opium - ... - 


320 

1390 

46 13 4 

Sf>uAi, or soda • > . 




0 4 4| 

Suja cara, or soda - - 


15 

65i 

2 3 lOj 

CapiU-fodi a dye • • • 

Rdma-giri ----- 

70 

304Vr 

10 4 4i 


Nagara ------ 

40 

I73i 

5 l6 8 

Tamarinds - - - . - 




0 4 4i 


Goods sold by the Mound of 40 Setrs. 


Giee 



18 

83| 

2 15 91 

Bttd-nut - - - - - 

Walagram ----- 

16 

73i 

2 9 7i 

Black pepper - - - - 


16 

73i 

2 9 7i 


Goods sold by the Mound of 44 Sttrs. 


Cotton wool ----- 

Cleaned white - - - - 

131 

56f 

1 18 01 


red - - - - 

12 

50| 

1 13 11| 


Unclcaned ----- 

11 

46| 

1 10 Hi 


Goods sold by the Candaca Measure of 200 Seers. 




SklUny fMnams* 

English 

Kind of goodi. 

Quality. 

Cmdato. 

Bushels. 

Money. 

Bushel. 

Salt 

Madras ----- 

26 i 

3r'.- 

0 2 61 

' 


12 

1t% 

0 1 2 

Rice 

Best - - - - - - 

66i 

H 

0 6 5 


Coarse ------- 

28i 

4 

0 2 9 

Wheat j 


.r 

H 

0 5 6 


CoCQ-nuts per hundred 10 Fanatns, or 6*. i\d, 
A &t shcq> of Star-Pagoda, or 2«. Sjd. 

Milk 3 Seert for the faaam, or Sid. an ale quart. 
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Commerce 
with the wes' 
tern sea- 
coast. 


Trade with 
the northern 
part of the 
peninsula. 


Trade with 
Poonak. 


With Burra- 
hunpour. 


There is only one place below the western Gkats, with which at 
present the people of Bangalore carry on any trade. It is called here 
Codeal, or Cowdal, and in our maps is named Mangalore. To that 
place are from hence sent cotton cloths, both white and coloured, 
and manufactured in this neighbourhood. The returns are raw silk 
and silk cloths. The trade to Calicjtt was formerly very consider- 
able ; but at present, owing to the unsettled state of the province 
of Malabar, it is at a stand. The imports were all kinds of foreign 
goods brought in by sea. The exports were coloured cotton cloths. 
Some persons are now about to venture a renewal of this commerce. 

The tra<^e with the country ceded to the Nizam, and Marattahs, 
south from'jthe Krishnafwer, is carried on chiefly by the merchants 
of Balahari (Bellartf), Adoany (Adoni), Aggady, Danvara, Hubuli, 
Naragunda, Navalagunda, and Gutti. Agents from each of these 
places reside here, receive goods from their principals, and sell 
them to the merchants of Bangalore. Sometimes, but rarely, the 
merchants of Bangalore go for a cargo of goods ; but at these places 
they l.ave no agents. In the countries of the Nizam, and Marattahs, 
merchants meet with no disturbance ; but the duties are rather 
heavy. The chief import from thence is cotton wool, with some 
coarse cotton thi'ead, both white and red ; coarse white, red, and 
blue cotton,,'.doths ; muslins; Dotras, or cotton cloths with silk 
borders ; ^ifankets worth from two to three Pagodas each ; wheat ; 
asafetida; terra japonica; Carthanius lowers, ot Cossumba ; Seringi 
roo|t; a red dye used at Saltern; dates; and Dratcha, a kind of bad 
raisin. The returns from Bangalore are made chiefly in money ; 
but some coloured cotton and silk cloths are also sent. 

Some Gossai merchants from Poonah bring shawls, saffron, and 
musk from Cashemire, and Persian pearls from Surat. The returns 
aremadtlin money, and Manor yeoxh. 

From ^urrahunpour Patan merchants formerly brought Chitties, 
or chintz, ^and sold lace, clotii..and thread. The exports were money, 
and pearls. This trade hqs always been protected by the Marattahs; 
but, ow'ing to the oppressions of the Sultan’s government, has for 
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some years been at a stand. Some merchants are now preparing CHAPTER 
investments for its renewal. 

From Hyder&b&d, Narain-petta, Guldometcullu, and other places in June 22, &e. 
the old territories of the Nizant, Patan and Gujerati merchants 
brought red cotton cloth, flowered with gold and silver, for the ‘emtory. 
dress of the children of the Mussulman chiefs, and other rich per- 
sons ; turbans ; and line manufactures of cotton. The returns are 
in money and pearls. In the reign of the Sultan, this trade was con- 
traband, and now suffers interruption from the robbers that are 
numerous in the Nizam's dominions. 

The trade between the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot and Trade with 
Bangalore is carried on at JVallaja-petia, chiefly by the merchants coas”" 
of this place, who constantly keep agents there ; at times, how- 
ever, they send cargoes to other places below the Ghats. The im- 
ports from the lower Carnatic are salt; sulphur; tin; lead; zinc; 
copper; European steel, paints, and glue; indigo; nutmegs; cloves; 
camphor; benjamin; Modi, a hot root used in medicine; Tripathi 
cardamoms (grana paradises f); china root; raw silk of the kinds 
called Bily china, Casturi china, Rajanagari, Cumercani, (Comercally 
in Bengal?), Seidabad and Caia, of which the first is by far the best; 

Bengal, China, JValinda, and Burrahunpour silk cloths; Conjeveram, 
and Arnee cotton cloths; English woollen cloth, canvas, and blan- 
kets; Gotti cloth; packthread; English and native paper from 
Lala-petta, IVallaja-petta, o.x\A. Trvpaturu ; English hardware, glass- 
ware, and looking-glasses; China sugar-candy ; Bengal sugar; dates; 
and almonds. The returns from Bangalore are chiefly betel-nut. 
Sandal-wood, black pepper, true cardamoms, Shicai, and tamarinds. 

Cloths, 1 suspect, are also sent; but the merchants here deny it. 

Pearls and red coral were formerly brought up from the low coun- 
try; but ever since the war this trade has been at a stand. The 
balance of money is in general due by the low country merchant. 

The duties levied by the Nabob on cloths amount to four Can- 
ier'raia Pagodas, or 3^. on the bullock-loud. This, on coarse 
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CHAPTER goods, amounts to about four per cent, of their value ; but on fine 
goods is a mere trifle. Small articles of various kinds pay only 2^ 
June 32 , &c. Pagodas, or about 20 pence, on the bullock- load. No estimate can 
be formed of the per centage, to which this amounts j as some bul- 
lock-loads cost five Pagodas, and some 500. On all goods going 
from this country the duties are Canter' raia Pagodas, or one shil- 

ling on the bullock-load. Salt pays nothing. The whole of the duties 
are no great burthen, and the merchants do not complain of any 
trouble or delay in the collection. They consider the duties as a 
pledge for the protection of the government of the country through 
which they pass ; and the custom-houses are bound to make good 
all losses by robbers. 

No direct trade has been yet carried on between Bangalore and 
the Company's Jaghire; but some Gujerati mercliants, now here, 
are making the necessary arrangements for opening a trade directly 
with Madras. 

Tatijore merchants bring hither pearls, and take away money. 

The merchants of the Bara mahal, and Saltern districts, annexed 
by Lord Cornwallis to the Company’s dominions, send cotton cloths, 
and take back the same articles that are carried to fVallc^a-petta. 
Agents from Krishna-giri and Vanambady constantly reside here ; 
and merchants occasionally come from Saliem and Darapuram. The 
inerchants here have no agents at those places, but occasionally send 
goods thither. 

In the dominions of the Raja of Mysore a considerable trade is 
carried on with several places in the Nagara district, namely Bid^ 
deruru, Bogunji, Sringa-giri, Copa, Kigganymara, Calasa, Munday- 
cara, and Muturu. From these places are imported great quantities 
of Betel-nut, black pepper. Sandal-wood, and cardamoms, partly by 
the merchants of Bangalore, and partly by those of the Nagara Ah- 
trict. I’ijie returns from hence are grain ; tobacco ; tamarinds; blan- 
kets; mtlslins, turbans, coloured cotton stuff's, and silks the manu- 
facture of this place; and the paper of the lower Carnatic. Both 
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parties prefer selling their goods by wholesale, and laying in their CHAPTER 
returning investment by the same means; but they are seldom able 
to do so, and are more commonly reduced to the necessity of leaving June 22, &e. 
part of their goods in the hands of an agent, and of purchasing their 
new investments at the dift'erent weekly markets in the country. 

Three quarters of the returns from Bangalore to Nagai’a are made 
in cash. 

From Seringapatam the imports to Bangalore are black pepper, 
sandal-wood^ and cardamoms : the return is made in every kind of 
cloth manufactured here, with all the kinds of goods brought 
from the lower Carnatic^ to a far greater value than that of the 
goods imported from Seringapatam. 

From Guhi and its neighbourhood, in the centre of the Raja's 
dominions, are imported pepper, betel-nut, and coco-nuts. The mer- 
chants of Bangalore make the purchases at the weekly markets, and 
carry with them chiefly money; but also turmeric, the produce of 
this place ; and oxen from Hosso-cotay, and Color. 

To Chatrakal (Chittledroog) the merchants of Bangalore send the 
manfactures of the place, aud in return receive country blankets. 

The dealers carry their own goods from one place to the other, and 
generally return with the produce in cash. 

From Doda Balla-pura occasional traders bring fine red cotton 
cloth manufactured there, and take back the produce in money. 

From Namagundla, beyond Nandi-durga, are brought Jagory, raw 
sugar, and sugar- candy, which are also sold for cash. 

The places east from Bangalore, such as Colar, and Nursapura, 
send money, and procure betel-nut and black pepper. 

Betel-nut is the principal article of trade at Bangalore, and is of 
two kinds; the best, called Deshmara, comes from the Nagara dis- 
trict ; the inferior quality is called JValU^ram, and comes from Gubi, 
and all the places south from Sira, and north from Madura. This 
last is chiefly reserved for country use: but the Deshaoara is 
Yol. I. Dd 
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CHAPTER dispersed through the country to the eastward, as far as Madras. 
It is all what is called hoikd nut. 

June 22, &c. In this country black pepper is, next to betd-nut, the most common 
article of commerce. Of this also there are two kinds, the CoMi^ 
and BaygaH; the difference in value is inconsiderable, but the Cwkdi 
is reckoned rather the best. Much of it is sent down to the Bara^ 
mabal, and to the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot. This w^ one 
of the articles in which the Sultan traded. 

Sandal-wood is also a considerable article of commerce' at Banga- 
lore. The best comes from the Nagara district, and from the country 
bordering on the western Ghats. An inferior kind comes from Ma- 
dura^ Denkina-cotajft Deca-rdyana-cotay, and other places in the ridge 
of hills which run north from Capala-durga. Each kind is divided 
into three sorts : the first is that which is between the root and first 
branches; the second is that of the large branches ; and the third is 
that of the small branches, so far as these contain red wood. The 
sandal tree, according to the idea of the natives, is of two kinds ; 
male and female : the former of which is dark, the latter pale- 
coloured ; both are of the same value. The sandal of the old tree is 
said to be more valuable than that from a young one ; but .the mer- 
chants, in forming an estimate of its value, go entirely by the 
strength of its smell. During lippoo's government none of the 
sandal-wood came to this market : he either did not allow it to be 
cut, or else stored up in his forts whatever was felled. 

Black blankets, or Cumlies, are here a considerable article of 
commerce ; and some merchants, of the Carubaru cast, trade in 
nothing else. They are brought chiefly from Gori Bideruru in the 
Madhu-giri taluCf and also from Sira, Chatrakal, and Balahari, 
These l^t are by much the best ; next to them are those from Cha- 
trakal. Th<^y vary in price from 4 Fanams, or 2s to 15 Pagodas, 
or S/. 3s. 6\d. By far the greater part are under the value of one 
Pagoda, or ^s. 8^d. They are chiefly retailed here for country use. 
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The importatiou of cotton wool to Bangalore ta very great, and 
is carried on entirely by the Pancliam Banijigaru. There are two 
kinds of cotton wool; one called red, and another white; which 
distinction does not arise from any difference in the plants, but 
from the quality of the soil in which they are raised. The white is 
tbe best ; and both are imported clean, and fit for use. It comes 
mostly from the dominions of the Marattahs, and the Nizam; and is 
brought hither by the merchants from Naragunda, Navalagunda, 
and Savonuru in the Duab; from JaUtlu^ the district in which 
draghur is situated ; and from Hubuli^ in which stands Danoara, all 
of which belong to the former: and from Balahari and Advany, 
which belong to the latter pow;er. All the merchants are natives of 
these places, and in the Marattah country are very well protected. 
They sell by wholesale to the traders of Bangalore, who retail it out 
in the town and neighbourhood. A bullockdoad of cotton, coming 
from the Marattah country to Bangalore, and worth from 14 to 20 
Ikeri Pagodas, or from Si. 10s. Sd. to 8/. U. %d. pays in all, of transit 
duties, nearly two Canter' raia Pagodas, or 13f. Sd. In this neigh- 
bourhood it has been in vain attempted to cultivate cotton. For 
family use a little has been raised ; but the produce has been very 
small. 

A kind of drug merchants at Bangalore, called Gandhaki, trade to 
a considerable extent. Some of them are Banijigaru, and others are 
Ladaru, a kind of Mussulmans. They procure the medicinal plants 
of the country by means of a set of people called Pacanat Jogalu, 
who have huts in the woods, and, for leave to collect the drugs, pay 
a small rent to the Gaudas of the villages. They bring the drugs 
hither in small caravans of ten or twelve oxen, and sell them to the 
Gandhaki, who retail them. None of them are exported. Small 
traders from the neighbouring towns bring PopU and Muddi barks; 
honey, and wax; Agalasunti, and Hayguntigay, two medicinal 
roots; MyrobaUms; and Dinduga gum; all which they procure from 
the Eriligaru. The whole wax of the country used formerly to be 
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brought hither; but now a great part of it is carried directly to the 
lower Carnatic. The quantity annually procured does not exceed a 
hundred Mounds, or about 2,425 pounds. The Dinduga gum might 
be had to the extent of two or three hundred Maunds, or from 
4, 850 lbs. to 7,275 lbs. a year, if money were advanced for it at the 
rate of from 8 to \ZFanams a Maund, or from 1/. 3«. ^d. to \L ]5s. Id. 
the hundred weight. At present a small quantity only is collected 
for the use of the silk-weavers. The cotton-merchants from the 
Duab of the Krishna supply the Gandhaki with Cut, or terra japo- 
nica; with asafoetida; Mi^tutatmA Majjul, two substances used by 
the natives in cleaning their teeth; Costa, a medicine; Loduchica, a 
dye; sulphur; alum; borax; and opium. From the Gandhaki these 
merchants purchase Muddi and Popli dyes; lac; and wax. The lac 
is partly bought from the Woddar, %vho collect it in the neighbour- 
hood ; and partly from traders, that bring it from Madhu-giri, Goda- 
giri, Banirgutta, and Denkina-cotay. The spices, the Tagashay seed, 
anti indigo, are procured by the Gandhaki from the lower Carnatic, 
Fossile alkali, or soda, is partly brought from Krishna-giri in the B&- 
ra-mah&l; and partly iToxaClun'-raya-pattana,Gutalu, and Holy Nara- 
singa-pura. Tonda flowers, for dyeing, are brought from Nagara, and 
from Denkina-cotay ; those produced in the latter place are the best. 
Most of the CapUi-podi dye, or flower produced on the fruit of the 
Rotleria tinctoria of Dr. Roxburgh, comes from Chiri -r&ya~pattana ; 
but a little is procured from R&ma~giri. The Cossumba, or Cartha- 
mus tinctorius, that grows in the country, is not nearly sufficient for 
its demand ; and much of this article is imported by the cotton- 
merchants from the Duab. 

The trade in salt from the lower Carnatic is very considerable, as 
none but the poorest people eat that made in the country. It is 
carried on lijyr two classes of people: the IVbddaru, or tank-diggers; 
and the Coramaru, who, in the intervals between their commercial 
expeditions, 'make baskets. The salt is brought up from the lower 
Carnatic by people of the same casts; and by those, who reside here. 
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is distributed throughout the country as far as Magadi, and China- CHAPTER 
patam. The people who bring the «alt take back, in return, tama- 
rinds, seeds for making oil, and all kinds of grain that happen to be 
cheaper here than in the low country. 

Goods of all kinds are transported by cattle in back loads. The Carriage of 
best cattle are used in the cotton trade, and belong to Pancham 
Banijigaru, natives of the country where the cotton grows. These 
people speak the Karmta as their native language, but do not inter- 
marry with the Pancham Banijigaru of Bangalore. The bullocks 
employed in this trade are very fine animals ; and each brings from 
12 to 15 Maunds of cotton, or from 327|lb. to 409^. They travel 
daily at the rate of 3 computed Casses, which may be about twelve 
British miles ; and in three hours they perform this journey. Be- 
sides straw, they are fed on oil-cake, and the seed and leaves of the 
cotton-plant. They cost from 15 to 25 Pagodas, or from 5l. Os. 8jd. 
to 81. 10|d. In the same manner are fed the oxen which arc 

employed in transporting betel-nut, pepper, and most other kinds of 
goods; but these cost only 4 or 5 Pagodas, or from 1/. 6^. 10|(/. to 
1/. 13^. 7d. They also travel three Cosses a day ; but their average 
load is only eight Maunds, or 20^7 lb. Many Banijigaru follow the 
profession of carriers, and keep oxen for the purpose. The rate of 
hire is always fixed on the average load of eight Maunds, and never 
according to time, but always by distance. The carriage of a bul- 
lock-load of pepper, betel-nut, or other articles that stow well, and 
may be equally divided, costs 15 Fanams from Bangalore to IVal- 
laja-petta, distant about 145 British miles ; on articles that cannot 
be so well divided, the price is about 18 Fanams. The first gives 
penny a mile for the hundred weight; the second gives 
1-!^^ penny. The carriers are not answerable for any accident 
that may happen to the goods ; the merchant therefore must send 
with them some trusty person, who is generally a younger branch 
of the family. The bullock employed in carriage is always shod 
with slight iron shoes. 
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CHAPTER Buffaloes of the northern breed are sometimes employed, es- 
pecially by cloth-merchants ; their great size enabling them with 
June 22, &c. convenience to support a bulky article. They are very fine animals, 
and their common load is 15 Maunds, or about 410 lb. with which 
they travel at the rate of 12 or 15 miles a day ; but they require 
higher feeding than the bullock does. 

The people who transport salt and grain generally use asses, or a 
very poor kind of bullock. The ass carries from 40 to 50 Seers 
measure, or from bushel to l^V? bushel. They can travel 
about six miles a day, and are all males purchased from the washer- 
men who breed them. Two men take charge of twelve loaded 
asses. These creatures get nothing to eat but what they can pick 
up by the sides of the road. Their cost is from H to 2 Pagodas, or 
from 10s. O^d. to 13s. 5^ 

The bullocks employed by these people are treated much in the 
same manner as the asses ; but each carries from fiO to 80 Seers of 
grain, or from 2.^ bushels to 2-^^ bushels. Merchants, who deal 
in betel-nut, pepper, &c. have sometimes had recourse to this poor 
kind of conveyance ; but it is very rarely done, the slowness with 
which these cattle travel rendering the dealer liable to suffer great 
loss from fluctuations in the markets. 

Account of This is the' information collected from a|l the most respectable 
merceTrom merchants of the place. According to the custom-house accompts 
custom- the imports are saltj sugar; sugar-candy; coco- nuts; betel-nut; 
ficers. pepper; cut, or terra japonica; ginger; capiti, patunga root, and 
muddi dyes; wax; lac; steel; false gilded paper; indigo; sandal-tcocd; 
salt-petre; sulphur; yellow arsenic; cinnabar brass and copper, 
wrought and unwrought; lead; zinc; paper; dates; cas/uri, a kind 
of turmeric; benjamin; ode of the carminative seeds; asa- 

foetida; pamphor; cardamoms; cloves; nutmegs; mace; gopichandana, 
a clay used by the Br&hmans for making their marks ; rudraksJn, 
a fruit |ised by the Br&hmans for their beads; almonds; opium; 
golai, a kind of opium ; sanacallu, the stone used for powdering 
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sandal; balapum, or pot-stone; allum; five medicinal salts from Ma- CHAPTER 
dras; bang; oil of sesamutn; ghee; honey; oil of the Melia Azada-, 
richta; coco-nut oil ; Carnatic tobacco ; Madras cloths, cotton, June 22 , Ao. 
silk, and woollen ; raw silk ; red and white cotton thread ; carpets ; 

Thibet cow tails ; cossumba flowers ; Burrahunpour cloths ; Balahari 
cloths; Cashemire goods brought hyGassais, who travel with horses 
and camels; the goods are, musk, saffron, carputs, and shawls; 
mutably or gold cloth of Hyder-db&d; cunilies, or country blankets 
from Chatrakal and Balahari; English blankets, or hutsu cumlies; 
paints ; goats, and sheep from Penu-conda; hard-ware ; palrnira, and 
date Jagories; molasses; myrobalans ; wheat from Balahari and 
Penu-conda ; besides the produce of the neighbouring country. 

The trade of the country not having been yet opened a year since 
the inhabitants had deserted the place, no proper estimate can be 
formed of the quantity of exports and imports ; but it is on the in- 
crease every month, and is now about one fourth of the quantity 
that was exported and imported in the most flourishing time of 
Hyder's government. The sou of the person who had then charge 
of the custom-house, states the following particulars of the trade at 
that period. In one year there were imported 1500 bullock-loads of 
cotton wool ; 50 bullock loads of cotton thread ; 230 bullock loads of 
raw silk; 7000 bullock loads of salt; foreign goods from Madras 
300 bullock loads. At the same time were exported of betel-nut 
4000 bullock loads, and of pepper 400 bullock loads. 

From the quantity of the raw materials some estimate may be Extent of tin- 
formed of the extent of the manufactures: 1500 bullock loads of 
cotton wool, and 50 of cotton thread, make rather more than 5100 
hundrjtd weight, worth about SlfiO/. and 230 bullock loads of raw 
silk 47,437t lb* worth about 27,000/. 

Tfe*. cloths here being entirely for country use, and never having Origin of the 
been exported to Europe, are made of different sizes, to adapt them toT^efeut" 
to the dress of the natives ; and the Hindus seldom use tailors, but , 

cloth, as used 

wrap round their bodies the cloth, as it comes from the weaver. m tuedressof 

the natives. 
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I A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

1. The cloth which the women wrap round their haunches, 
and then throw over their heads and shoulders like a veil, is from 
14 to 17 cubits long, and from 3 to 3-^ cubits wide. It is called 
Shiray, 

3. ' If these cloths are for the use of girls, they are called Kirigay; 
and are from 9 to 13 cubits long, and from H lo I4 cubit broad. 

3. The little jacket which the women at this place wear, is made 
up in pieces containing IS jackets, and called Cupissa tan. Tliese 
are 14? cubits long, and two cubits, or two cubits and a nail, broad. 

4. Men wrap round them a cloth called Dotra, which is from 10 
to 13 cubits long, and from 3^ to 3i cubits broad. 

5. The wrappers of boys, called Bucha Khana, are 6 or 7 cubits 
long, and 1|- or t|- cubit broad. 

6. Cloth for wrapping round the head and shoulders of men, like 
shawls, is named Shalnama; and is 6 cubits long, and 87 broad. 
Smaller ones are made for children. 

7. Baggoo, or turban pieces, are from SO to 60 cubits long, and 
7 of a cubit broad. 

Having assembled the different kinds of weavers, I took from 
them the following account of their various manufactures. 

The Puttuegars, or silk- weavers, make cloth of a very rich, strong 
fabric. The patterns for the first five kinds of dresses are similar 
to each other ; but are very much varied by the different colours 
employed, and the different figures woven in the cloth ; for they 
rarely consist of plain work.. Each pattern has an appropriate name, 
and, for the common sale, is wrought of three different degrees of 
fineness. If any person chooses to commission them, whatever 
parts of the pattern he likes may be wrought in gold threa^^ but, 
as this greatly enhances the value, such cloths are never wron^hl^ 
except when commissioned. The fabric of the sixth kind di^J .'ess 
is also strong, and rich ; but the figures resemble those on the shawls 
of Cashe^ire. 

The tiu'bans are made of a thin fabric of cotton and silk. 
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The Puttuegars make also, in a variety of figured patterns, the 
first three kinds of dresses of silk and cotton. 

They also make Soda PutaynshinOt or thin white muslins with 
silk borders. These are either plain, or dotted in the loom with 
silk or cotton thread ; and are frequently ornamented with gold and 
silver. This is an elegant manufacture, and is fitted for the first 
five kinds of dresses. 

Plain green muslin with silk borders for the first three kinds of 
dresses, is also made by lAie Puttuegars ; but not of so fine a quality 
as that made by the Deoangas, as will be afterwards mentioned. 

The same may be said of the coloured striped muslin with silk 
borders, called Dutari Huvina, which is used also entirely for female 
dresses, and is wrought of various patterns. 

The Puttuegars dye much of their own silk j and they gave me 
the following account of their processes. 

The silk is thus prepared for dyning, the operaliun being performed 
sometimes on the raw material, and sometimes on the thread. Take 
S SeertSr^^> of silk, S Seers Souiu, or impure soda, 

and l|- quick-lime ; mix the soda and lime, with 4 or 

S Seers, or about 308 cubical inches, of water ; and boil them for 
half an hour. One half of the boiling ley is poured into a wide- 
mouthed pot, and one half of the silk is immediately put into it 
suspended on a stick. If it be not sufficiently wet, it will not take 
the colour : and, if it be allowed to remain any length of time, the 
silk is destroyed. The rest of the silk is now dipt into the remain- 
ing ley ; then washed in cold water, and dried in the sun. 

If a white silk he wanted, take three Seers (l-iVoV Ih.) of prepared 
.filk, 3SSeers of Souiu, or impure soda, 1 Dudu m eight drams 

avoirdupois) of indigo, and 18 Seers (about 1235 cubical inches) of 
water ; boil them for about two hoursi Then' wash the boiled 'silk 
lin some hot water, and dry it. In this operation much care is ne- 
cessary ; as by too much of the Soda the silk is apt to be spoiled, 
and, if it he boiled too short a time, it will not be su^ficteatly white. 

Vql. I. E e 
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CHAPTER The workmen judge of the time, by taking up a few threads on a 
stick, and putting on them a drop of cold water: whenever they 
June 23, &c. appear of a proper colour, the silk must be immediately washed in 
clean water. 

To give the red dye with Lac take 1^ Maund (38^^ lb.) of Lac, 
cleared from the sticks, 1-|- (O^y^lb.) of Zodu bark, l^Seer 
of Suja Cara, or soda, and two Dudus weight (Ig /^Vy drams) of tur* 
meric. Put them into a narrow>mouthed pot, capable of holding 
80 Seers (5498 cubical inches), with 40 Seers (2746 cubical inches) 
of water, and boil them four hours ; then decant the liquor, which is 
impregnated with the dye ; and, having to the same materials 
added 9,0 Seers {1373 cubical inches) more of water, boil them again 
for three hours, decant this liquor into the former, and then, for 
three hours, boil the materials a third time, with 10 Seers (686|- 
cubical inches) of water. Decant this also into the two former, and 
preserve, in a covered pot, the whole liquor for eight days. At the 
end of this period the workman judges how much silk his materials 
will dye. If the Lac has been good, it will dye 5 Seers lb.) ; 

but if it be poor, it will not dye more than 3^- Seers (2.^u^lb). 
For 5 Seers of silk take 20 Seers (Ig-j^^lb.) of tamarinds, and for 
two days infuse them in 18 Seers (1235 cubical inches) of water. 
Then strain the infusion through a thick cloth, till about 5 Seers 
(343 cubical inches) of clear infusion are procured. Put this into 
a large open pot with the silk, and warm them, until they be rather 
too hot for the hand. Take out the silk, and pour into the warm 
infusion of tamarinds three quarters of the decoction of Lac, strained 
through a cloth. Then return the silk, and boil it for three hours. 
After this, examine the silk. Jf it have received a proper colour, no- 
thing more is added ; but if the colour be not deep enough, the re- 
maining decoction is strained, and added by degrees, till the colour 
is completed. The pot must then be taken from the fire, and from 
time to ^ime this silk must be examined with a stick. If the colour 
be blackish, some tamarind infusion must be added. If too light, 
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it must be again boiled with some more of the decoction of Lac : CHAPTER 
when cool, the silk must be washed in cold tank water, and dried 
in the shade. This is the finest red dye in use here : in some places June 22, &c. 
cochineal is used ; but it is much more expensive. The Lac dye is 
not discharged by washing. 

The Putiuegars dye their silk of a pale orange colour, with the 
Capili podi, or dust collected from the fruit of the Rotleria tinctoria. 

For 5 Seers of silk (S^V^ib.) prepared for dyeing, take three Seers 
(l-j^^lb.) of Capili reduced to a fine powder, and sifted through 
a cloth; 4 Dudus (l- ,VV g oz.) weight of Sesamum oil; H Seer 
(layy^oz.) of powdered Soulu, or soda; 1 Seer (lO^^Voz*) of 
Sttja Cara, another kind of soda, and three Dudus weight (l-iV^oz.) 
of alum; and put them in a pot. Then take Seers (l /bVg ib.) of 
Soulu, and boil it in about Si Seers (240 cubical inches) of water, 
till it be dissolved. With this solution moisten the powders that arc 
in the pot, and form them into a paste, which is to be divided in 
three equal parts. Put one of these portions in the remaining so- 
lution of Soulu, and heat it, but not so as to boil. Then put in the 
silk, prepared as before, and wet it thoroughly. Take it out, and 
add a little water, and a second portion of the paste. This being 
dissolved, soak in it the silk as before. Then put in the remainder 
of the paste with 18 Seers (1235 cubical inches) of water; and, re- 
placing the silk, boil it for two hours. Then cool it, and having 
washed it in the tank, dry it either in the shade or sun, indifferently. 

This is a pretty colour, fixes well, and is cheaper than that of the 
Lac. 


To dye their silk yellow, the Puttuegars use turmeric. For 3 Seers 
(liV^lb.)of silk take4-&m (ST’o^lb.) of turmeric, powdered and 
sifted ; make it into a paste with water, adding 4 Dudus weight 
oz.) of Sesamum oil. Divide the paste into three portions, one 
of which is to be put into a pot with 8 Seers (549 cubical inches) of 
warm water. In this immerse the silk prepared as before, and con- 
tinue the operation exactly in the same manner as with the Capili 
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CHAPTLR paste. It must, however, be dried in the shade, and the colour 
then stands very well; which it would not do, were it dried in 
Juii«s3, See, the sun. 

The Puttuegars give their yellow silk to the NiUgaru, who dye it 
with indigo. It is then washed by the Puttuegars in the infusion of 
tamarinds, and afterwards is of a fine green colour; which, if it be 
dried in the shade, is tolerably well fixed. 

The NiUgaru dye all the other colours ; such as light and dark 
blue, sky blue, and purple. The silk is never dyed in the piece. 

The red and orange-coloured silks are mostly in demand. 

Weavers call- Some weavers called Cuttei'y, who pretend to be of the Kshatriya 
ed Cuttery. manufacture exactly the same kinds of goods as the P«r- 

tuegars. 

Sale for the The whole of the demand for these goods, according to the ac- 
by°he Ptis count of the manufacturers, is in the country formerly belonging 
to Tippoo: Seringapatam, Guhi, Nagara, Chatrakal, and CAm’-rdjfu- 
pattana, are the principal marts. When the goods are in much 
demand, it is customary for the merchant to advance one half, or 
even the whole, of the price of the goods which he commissions; 
but when the demand is small, the manufacturers borrow money 
from the bankers at two per cent, a month, and make goods, which 
they sell to the merchants of the place. They never carry them to 
the public market. The silk is all imported, in the raw state, by 
the merchants of this place. 

Wages of The master weavers keep from two to five servants, who are paid 
weavers.*' piece. Workmen that are employed on cotton cloth with 

silk borders make daily about a Fanam, or nearly 8<f. Those who 
work in cloth consisting of silk entirely make rather less, or from 
4* (fii- pence) to -f (6 pence) of a Fanam, according to the fine- 
ness of the work. It is not usual for weavers of any kind in this 
country, ekeept those of the PFhalliaru cast, to employ part of their 
time in agriculture ; bnt many persons of casts that ought to be 
weavers, art in fact farmers. The Cuttery arc more affluent than the 
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Puttuegars, and these again are more wealthy than any other kind CHAPTER 
of weavers. 

Another kind of manufacture is coloured cotton cloths of a thin 

Manufacture 

texture, and with silk borders. It resembles one of the manufac- of coloured 
tures of the Puttuegars, called Dutari ffmina, but is coarser. It is gUk borders, 
entirely fitted for the different kinds of female dress ; and is made 
of various lengths, from eight to sixteen cubits, according to the 
age and size of the wearers. In this way three different kinds of 
weavers are employed ; the Shaynagaru, the Canara Devangas, and 
the Teliga Devangas. These people buy the thread at the public 
markets. The red thread comes mostly from Advany, Balahari, and 
other places near the Krishna river: the various shades of blue are 
dyed by the Niligaru. 

The weavers themselves dye part of the red thread with the Art ©Eyeing 
Muddi root, which is that of two species oiMarinda; the Citrifolia Muddi. 
of Linnspus, and the Ternifolia described in my manuscripts. The 
colour is dark, but stands washing in cold water. In boiling, it 
fades. The following is the process used. The thread must be di- 
vided into parcels each weighing one Seer {lO-^d^oz.). For each 
parcel take i Seer (2^^ oz.) of powdered Soulu, and dissolve it in 
4 Seers (£74^ cubical inches) of Arater. Put into the solution f Seer 
of sheep's dung, and ^ Seer of Sesamiim oil, and with the 

hand mix the whole well. Wet the parcel of thread in this mix- 
ture thoroughly, and let it liang up in the house all night to dry. 

Next day expose it on a rock to the sun ; and during the four or 
five following days it must be dipped nine times in a solution of 
Seer of Soulu, in one Seer (a little more than 68 cubical 

inches) of water. Between each immersiou it must be dried in the 
sun. After this, the thread remains in the house ten days ; it is then 
taken to a tank, and well waslied by beating it on a stone, as is the 
usual practice of this country. When it has been dried, soak each 
parcel in a solution of two Pagodas weight dram) of ahun in 

one Seer of water, and then dry it again. Infuse one Seer measure 
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CHAPTER (74yV cubical inches] of powdered bark of Muddi root, in 4 Seers of 
cold water, and in this soak one parcel of thread ; then throw into 
June 22, &c. ^ large pot, the whole of the parcels that have been treated in a 
similar manner. Next day take them to a tank, beat them as usual, 
so as to wash them clean, and then dry them again in fresh infu> 
sions of Muddi powder. This must be daily repeated, till the colour 
is sufficiently strong ; which, if the bark be from the roots of an 
old tree, will require six infusions ; but nine infusions of bark from 
a young plant will be requisite. 

Green dye These weavers dye cotton-thread green in the following manner, 
for cotton. Tjjgy send it to the Niligaru^ who dye it Maoi, or a kind of sky 
blue. The weavers then wash it, and put it into two (137^ 
cubical inches) of water, containing ^ Seer (S-d^oz.) of powdered 
turmeric, five Myrobalans powdered, and the juice of ten limes. 
Here the thread is kept four hours, and the operation is finished. 
The colour is a fine green, but very perishable. It is said that the 
Niligaru have the power of fixing it ; but they keep their art a pro- 
found secret. 

Art of dyeing The Devangos dye cotton cloth of a fine red colour resembling 
iaorCortia- pomegranate flower, and called Guknari. This is done 

with the Cgssumba, or flowers of the Carthamm tinctorius. The same 
gives another red colour, called simply Cossumba. Neither of the 
colours are well fixed. The demand for the Cossumba dye being 
much greater than the country can supply, much of it is imported. 
This is always done in the form of powder, which powder is adul- 
terated with the flowers of the Yecada, or Asclepias gigantea ; on 
which account it is cheaper than the flowers produced in the neigh- 
bourhood, The powder is made by drying the flowers in the sun, 
and beating them in a mortar, and will not keep longer than one 
year ; the flowers, if carefully packed in sacks, and well pressed, 
may be preserved for five years. 

The Coskumba colour is given in the following manner. Take 15 
Sultdny Se&s of pure’ Cossumba powder, and put it on a 
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cloth strainer. Clean it by pouring on water, and rubbing it with 
the hand, till the water runs through clear. The Cossumba is then 
to be spread on a blanket, and mixed with 15 Dudus weight 
[6-f^^ oz.) of Suja cara, and an equal weight of Soulu, both pow- 
dered. They are gathered together in the centre of the blanket, 
and trodden for an hour by a workman’s feet. They are then put 
upon a cloth strainer, supported as usual by sticks at the corners ; 
and water is poured on them, until it passes through the strainer 
without colour. This water is divided Into three portions : that 
which came first, that which came in the middle of the operation, 
and that which came last ; the first being of the strongest quality. 
Then take 60 good limes, or 100 bad ones, cut each into two pieces, 
beat them in a mortar, and strain their juice, through a cloth, into 
the pot containing the dye of the first quality. Then put a little 
water to the skins, beat them again, and strain off the water into 
the pot containing the second quality of the dye. Then add more 
water to the lime-skins, and having beat them, strain it into the 
dye of the worst quality. The cloth to be dyed, having been well 
washed, is put into this last pot, and boiled for an hour and a half. 
It is then dried in the sun, and dipped into the second quality of 
dye, but not boiled. It is then dried again, and afterwards kept 
half an hour in the dye of the first quality. At the end of this time, 
should the colour not be sufficiently strong, the cloth must be 
boiled in the dye. It is then dried, and the operation is finished. 
The cloth commonly dyed is for turbans ; and a turban 60 cubit 
long requires 15 Seers ,of Cossumba. 

The only difference, in the process for dyeing the Gulenari, is, 
that to the pot of the first quality, as prepared for dyeing Cossumba, 
is added half a Seer (34t cubical inches) of a decoction of Tundu 
flowers (Cedrelkt toona Roxb: MSS.) prepared as follows. Take 24 
Dudus weight oz.) of dried Tundu flowers, beat them in a 

mortar, and boil them for half an hour in 2 Seers (137:^ cubical 
inches] of water. Then strain the decoction through a cloth for use. 
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June 22, 6cc. 
Black flyo. 


Sale of dyed 
cotton goods, 
and condi' 
tion of the 
weavers. 


White mus" 
tins. 


The Deoangas frequently make a very dark blue, which they call 
black, by means of the bark of the or Swdtenia fehrifuga 

Roxb: MSS. This colour is cheap ; but its intensity leaves it on 
the first washing ; whereas the very deep blue imparted by repeated 
immersions in indigo, and approaching near to black, is very high 
priced, and durable. It is the colour most esteemed -by the natives, 
who call it black. The Dtfoangas take cotton thread or cloth, that 
has been dyed blue by the Niligaru with indigo, and sprinkle it 
with a decoction of Swatny bark. This is made by powdering the 
dry bark, and boiling it for an hour and a half. While the cloth or 
thread is sprinkled, it mitist be moved with the hand, so as to im> 
bibe the colour equally in every part. 

These weavers say, that they obtain advances from the merchants, 
and borrow money from the bankers, exactly on the same terms as 
the Putfuegaru. They sell their goods to merchants, or to private 
customers, and never carry them to the public markets. None of 
them follow any other business, than that of weaving, and many 
are in good circumstances. The ^hoynugam are the richest. The 
servants are paid by the piece, and make about SO Fanam (13s. 5id) 
a month. 

A kind of weavers called Bily mugga by the Mussulmans, but ih 
fact consisting of the casts called Shaynagaru, Padma^shalay, and 
Samy-shalay, weave many kinds of white muslins. 

I. Dutary, striped and chequered muslins, called in Bengal Du- 
rUtt. They are from 28 to 32 cubits long, and from 2 to 1*- broad; 
and, if commissioned, flowers of cotton, or gold thread, are fre> 
quently woven in them. 

II. ISoda shllla, Or plain rntnlin, like the Muhnuls of Bengal. These 
are from 26 to 32 cubits in length, and H to 2 cubits in breadth. 

III. Am eUitt%i, a cloth like the Cossahs of Bengal. They have 
sometimes ktriped or silver borders, and are always ornamented 
with silvfer at the ends. They arc used by men to wrap round their 
shoulders. < 
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cubit in width, and ornamented with silver and gold tliread at the 
ends. June 22, &iC. 

Each kind of cloth has several patterns, and each pattern is of 
three degrees of fineness, which, in the technical language of Euro- 
pean merchants in India, arc marked by the letters A. B. anti C. 

These people say, that they receive advances from the merchants. Sale of wluta 
and borrow money from the bankers, in the same manner as the cZa'tionTf 
Puttiiegars do. Where the cloth is made on the weaver’s own ac- 
count, it is sold partly to merchants, and partly in the vxCkly mar- 
kets. When a weaver receives advances, he cannot sell any cloth 
till his contract be fulfilled. Among the Padma shalay there are few 
servants employed; but all the males of a family live together, and 
work in the same house, very seldom engaging themselves to Avork 
out for hire. The Samay shalay keep more servants. The people of 
these two classes live better than those employed in agrieullurc, A 
man at line work can gain a Fanam (rather more than Sd.) a day. 

At coarse work a man cannot make above 'i<L a day. The servants 
live in their own houses ; but, although paid by the piece, they arc 
generally in <lebt to their masters, and are consequently bound in the 
same manner as the servants of the farmers. This circumstance is 
applicable to journeymen weavers of every kind. 

The YogotflCM arc a class of Aveavers that make a coarse, thick, Tugotaiu 
Avhite cotton cloth Avith re<l borders, which among the poorer class 
of inhabitants is used as the common waist-cloths of all ages and 
sexes. This kind of cloth goes by the name of the manufacturers 
Avho Aveave it, and is also of three degrees of fineness. 

The same people make 72 o 7 «fl/.», or handkerchiefs Avithred borders, 
from three to five cubits square, that are commonly used by the poor 
as a head dress. The pieces ai'c about twenty cubits long, and are 
divided into a greater or smaller number of handkerchiefs, accord- 
ing to their Avidth. They are also of three degrees of fineness. 

The Aveavers of this class are poor, and say that they cannot afford 
VoL. I. F f 
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to make the cloth on their own account. Tliey in general receive 
the thread from the women in the neighbourhood, and work it up 
into cloth for hire. For weaving a piece that is worth 8 Fanams, or 
5s. A\d, they get Fanams, or 1«. 8d. This occupies a workman 
four or five days ; so that his daily gains are from four to five pence. 
They never cultivate the ground. 

The IVhalliaru make a coarse, white, strong cloth called Parcalh. 
It serves the poorer male inhabitants, throughout the country, as 
a covering for the upper parts of their bodies. The pieces are from 
24 to 28 cubits long, and from to H broad, and as usual of three 
different degrees of fineness. Weavers of this kind live scattered 
in the villages, and frequently hire themselves out as day-labourers- 
to farmers, or other persons who will give them employment. 

At the weekly markets the cotton wool is bought up, in small 
quantities, by the poor women of all casts, except the Br&hmam; 
for these never spin, nor do their husbands ever plough the soil. 
The women of all other casts spin, and at the weekly markets sell 
to the weavers the thread that is not wanted for family use. The 
thread that is brought from Balahari, and other places toward 
the Krishna, is much coarser than that which the women here 


Such is the account given me by the various weavers ; but the 
cloth agents, who are all of a cast called Nagarit, say, that it is not 
customary to make advances for goods of an ordinary kind, unless 
the demand from a distance be very great. When this is the case, 
or when goods of an uncommonly high price are wanted, in order 
to enable the manufacturer to purchase the raw materials, one half 
of the value is advanced. The credit is for three months, and for 
this time there is no interest paid ; but, if the goods are not then 
delivered, Inonthly interest is demanded at the rate of -f- per cent, 
until the contract is fulfilled. The commission here on the purchase 
of goods isK only two per cent, and the agent is answerable for all 
the sums advanced to the weavers. On confronting some of the 
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richer Shaynagaru with the Nagarit, they acknowledged that this chapter 
statement was true. 

The places from Avheuce agents are at present employed to pur- 
chase cloths are Nagara, Chatrakal, Seringapatam, Chin'~riya-pat- tures, where 
ta7ia, Sira, Madhugiri, and Deound-hully. A small quantity of cotton 
and silk cloth for women’s jackets goes to the lower Carnatic. This 
is the account of the Nagarit ; but I have good reason to think, 
that a very large quantity of goods, especially of the silk manu- 
facture called Combawutties, are sent to that country, and are much 
in request among the women of the rich Brahmans. The Nagarit 
say, that the merchants, who import cotton, take away silk cloths 
for the dress of the Br&hmans of both sexes, and also blue and red 
cotton stuffs ; but not in a quantity sufficient to repay the whole 
cotton. During the former government of the Rdja's family much 
cloth went from this neighbourhood to Tanjore, Negapatam, and 
other parts of tHe southern Carnatic: but since that period, this 
commerce has been entirely at a stop. 

The Mangalore, merchants send hither for every kind of cloth. 

The dress of that country requires cloth only eight cubits long. 

The pieces intended for that market, have therefore a blank left in 
their middle. In Hyder's time there was a great exportation of 
cloth to Calicut : but the troubles in Malabar have put an entire 
stop to this branch of commerce. 

The accompanying price current of the different kinds of cloth Price of the 


sale. Persons who wish for particularly fine goods may, by com- Bangalore.- 
missioning them, have them made at four times the highest price 
stated here, or at any intermediate value. 
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AvtHAGK price current of the cloths manufactured foi 
sale at JBangalore. 

common 



Cubiu 







■r - 



— 

Highest Price. 

Lowest Price. j 


Length. 

Width. 






i 

1 

s 

1 

ri 

Eglish 

ri 

Engluh 


s 

u 

a 

a 

o 

B 


Money. 

K- 

Money. 

Cloths made by the Pultue- 









gan of silk entirely. 















£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 

Puttay S/itrat/ . - . . 

17 

14 

2J 


3 

150 

5 0 9 

40 

1 6 lOj 

Ditto Kirigay . - - - 

13 

9 

1 


li 

50 

1 13 7 

so 

0 13 5 

Ditto Cnpissa - - • - 

14| 

- - 

3 


3 

130 

4 0 7 

35 

13 6 

Ditto Dotra - - ' - - - 

13 

10 



2i 

no 

3 13 10| 

30 

1 0 li 

Ditto Bucha Khana - - 

7 

6 

1 


li 

40 

1 6 10| 

10 

0 6 8f 

Ditto Shalmma large - - 

6 

- - 

3 


- . 

100 

3 7. 2 

50 

1 13 7 

Ditto Paggoo full length • 

60 





60 

3 0 3| 

50 

1 13 7 

Cloths made by the Puttue- 









gars of cotton and silk 









mixed, and with figured 









patterns. 









Shiray 

17 

14 

2| 

2 

6o 

3 0 

IS 

0 10 1 

Kirigay ------ 

13 

9 

H 

li 

40 

1 6 10| 

12 

0 8 Oi 

Cvpissa ------ 

14f 



3 

50 

1 13 7 

15 

0 10 1 

Plain white cotton cloths, 









with silk borders, made 









by the Puttuegars, 









SMray ------ 

17 

14 


3 

50 

1 13 7 

8 

0 5 4i 

Kirigay ------ 

18 ‘ 

9 

Tf 

li 

30 

0 13 5 

3 

0 2 0 

Dotra ------ 

13 

10 



50 

1 13 7 

8 

0 5 4i 

Bucha Khana - - - . 

7 

6 

li 

l| 

30 

1 0 li 

5 

0 3 4i 

Green cotton cloth with silk 









borders made by the Put- 









tuegars, \ 









Hasseru Shir^ . - . - 

17 

14 


s 

30 

0 13 5 

15 

0 10 1 

Ditto Kiriga^ . . . - 

13 

9 

l| 

1 »i 

10 

0 6 8| 

3 

0 2 0 

Ditto Cupissa - - - - 

14i 


'2* 

3 

30 

1 e li 

8 

0 5 
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Cubiti. 


r“ 

i 





Length, 

1 Width. 

1 Highest rrtccn 

Lowest Fnce. ^ 


J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

II 

Engliih 

Money. 


English 

Money. 

floured trotton cloth tvkh 
silk borders made by the 
Dentngas. 

Shiray 

17 

14. 

H 

2 

50 

£. d. 

1 IS 7 

8 

£■ » d. 

0 5 4i 

Kirigay ------ 

12 

9 

li 

H 

20 

0 13 5 

3 

0 2 0 

Cnpissa ------ 

14.i 


2i 

2 

30 

1 0 li 

8 

0 5 4i 

Cotton cloth mode by the 
Skalay and Shaynagaru, 

Dutnry ------ 

Sada-Shilla ----- 

32 

28 

2 

If 

20 

0 13 5 

10 

0 6 8i 

32 

26 

2 

H 

20 

0 13 5 

10 

0 6 8i 

Asto^hmbi - • - - . 

• - 

- - 

- - 


20 

0 13 5 

10 

0 6 8| 

Bily-Paggoo ----- 

60 


1 


30 

1 0 li 

10 

0 6 S-J 

Cotton cloth with red bor- 
ders made by the Toga- 
taru. 

Dotra ------ 

12 

10 

2{ 

H 

12 

0 8 Oi 

7 

0 4 8i 

Shirify ------ 

17 

14 

H 

2 

13 

0 8 Si 

6 

0 4 0 

Romal ------ 

5 

3 

5 

3 

10 

0 6 8| 

4 

0^8 

Coarse cloth wrought by the 
Whalliaru, and called 

Parcttla ------ 

28 

24 

U 

If 

15 

0 10 1 

5 

0 3 4i 


The weavers of Bangalore seem to me to be a very ingenious class Encourage- 
of men, and, with encouragement, to be capable of making very ^“o/the 
rich, fine, elegant cloths of any kind that may be in demand : but, 
having been chiefly accustomed to work goods for the use of the 
court at Seringapatam, they must now labour under great disadvan- 
tages : for it never can be expected, that the court of Mysore should 
equal that of Seringapatam^ nor will the English officers ever de- 
mand the native goods, so much as the Mussulman Sirdars did. The 
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CHAPTER manufactures of this place can never, therefore, be expected to 
equal what they were in ffyder'i reign, unless some foreign market 
3ane^3,&c. can be found for the goods. Pumea, very desirous of the re-esta- 
blishment of this city, has forwarded by me the musters of cotton 
and silk cloth that accompany this account, with a request, that 
they may be presented in his name to the Marquis Wellesley : and ‘ 
I beg leave to recommend, that the attention of the board of trade 
may be directed to them, with a view of forming some commercial 
- arrangements that may assist in restoring a country which has suf- 
fered so much. 

The silk manufacture seems especially favourable for a country 
so far from the sea, and from navigable rivers : as long carriage, on 
such a valuable article, is of little importance. At present all the 
raw material is imported : but I see no reason why it might not be 
raised in Mysore to great advantage. TIppoo had commenced a 
trial, but his arbitrary measures were little calculated to ensure 
success. Some of the mulberry trees, however, that remain in his 
gardens, show how well the plant agrees with this climate. It is 
true, that the experiments hitherto tried below the Ghats bAve not 
been favourable ; but much resolution and patience are always re- 
quired to introduce any new article of cultivation ; and I suspect 
that the climate here, owing to its being more temperate, will be 
found more favourable than that of the lower Carnatic. 

There is a small duty levied here on every loom ; and it is ju- 
diciously diminished to those who keep many, in order to encourage 
men of wealth to employ their capital in that way. A man, who 
has one loom, pays annually Si- Fanam (Sr. 6\d .) ; two looms pay S 
Fanams {5s. 4id.) ; and a man who keeps more than two looms, pays 
only for each two Fanam, or la. 4</. All shop-keepers pay similar 
trifling 4vities. 

PriDten of There rs here a set of people called Rungaru, who act as tailors, 
cotton cloths, cloth-printers, and dyersi Their printed cloths aye very coarse, and 
the art alnong them is in a Very imperfect state. The only two. 


Dudes on 
Wearers. 
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colours that they can give in printing, are red, and black. Their chapter 
process is as follows : 

The cloth that is to be printed is kept all night in a mixture of J<h‘o 22i &c. 
sheep’s dung and water. Next morning it is washed, and then 
bleached the whole day in the sun, having water occasionally. At 
night it is again put into a mixture of sheep’s dung and water, to 
which is added a little quicklime. Next morning it is washed again, 
and then put into a cold infusion of Arulay Myrobalam^ (Terminalia 
Arula, Buch. MSS.) mixed with some gum of the Dinduga tree, 
(Andersonia Panchmoum, Roxb. MSS) . Tht quantity of Myrobalant 
for 1 2 cubits of cloth is 6 Dudtts weight (2^^^ ounces), and of gum 
two Dudus weight (H-iW? drams). The cloth, after being thoroughly 
wet in this, is taken out, and dried in the sun. It is then folded, 
placed on a smooth plank, and well beaten with a stick, which 
serves instead of mangling. 

T\xt Mordant fox the red dye is made as follows : Dissolve in one 
Seer {6% cubical inches) of hot water, 6 Dudus weight (2-jW? ounces) 
of alum, and 12 Dudus weight ounces) of Dinduga gum. 

Mordant is poured into a cavity that is made in a block of 
timber, and covered with four folds of country blanket well 
moistened with the Dinduga mucilage. The wooden blocks for 
printing are moistened with the Mordant^ by applying their sur- 
faces to the blankets. The cloth to be printed is laid on a table 
covered with four folds of old cloth, and the blocks are applied, and 
pressed down by the hand. It is then kept for eight or ten days. 

If the printer wishes to add black to the pattern, the cloth must 
be again printed with the following Mordant, Take 5 Seers (3V^;V?lb.) 
of iron dross, and 5 Seers of old iron, put them into a pot contain- 
ing rather more than two ale quarts (2^ Seers) of hot Kanji, or de- 
coction of rice; then add half a Seer ounces) of Sugar- Ja^ 

gory, and keep it six or seven days. Next add half a Seer of Din- 
duga gum rubbed up with a little Gkoe (boiled butter), and allow it 
all night to dissolve ; the Mordant is then fit for use, and is applied. 
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CHAPTER in the same manner as the other. After this the cloth requires only 
four clays to dry. 

June 22, &c. After the Mordants have been dried on it, the cloth must be 
taken to the tank, washed very well, by beating it on a stone for 
an hour, and then dried. In order to give it the colour,* put a piece, 
that has received the Mordants, into a pot, with 20 Seers (about five 
gallons) of water of the kind called here salt, one half Seer of 
Fopli bark, and one Dudu weight drams) of castor oil ; then 

boil it for two hours, all the while carefully stirring the whole. The 
cloth is then taken out, and dried in the sun. At night it is soaked 
in a mixture of sheep’s dung and water, next morning washed, and 
then bleached all day. At night it is again put into the mixture of 
sheep’s dung and water, and next day is again bleached. The ope- 
ration is then finished by starching it with Kanji. The black is a 
fixed colour, but the red is perishable. 

'Tatunga dye. With the Patunga wood these Rungaru dye cotton cloth of a red 
colour, which is bright, but does not stand washing. It is said, that 
the people of Madras have the art of fixing it. The process used 
by the Rungaru is as follows: Prepare the cloth by soaking.each 
piece in a Seer of water, containing six Dudus weight of powdered 
MyrobaUms. Then dip it into two or three Seers (about two quarts) 
of a decoction of Patimga wood, in which have been dissolved two 
Dudus weight of alum. Then dry the cloth in the sun. The opera- 
tion must be lepeated four or five times,, until the colour be deep 
enough. The decoction of Patunga is made as follows : Beat two 
Seers (l-iWo Ih.) of Patunga wood, put it into a pot with SO Seers 
(about 5 gallons) of water, and boil for six hours. 

Indigo dyer«. The NiMgaru are another class of dyers, of the same cast with the 
potmakers, and derive their name from their dyeing with the Nila or 
indigo. ^The whole of this dye that is used here, comes from the 
ex Carnatic, or northern Circor^. In order to make a vat, the JVi- 
ligaru take ten Seers (fi^^^^lb.) of indigo, ground with a little water 
to a fine 'powder; put it into a pOt capable of containing 50 Seers 
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Qisasure^^^ ^ i^ore thui 12 ale^allon»)* and add a decoction* chapter 
^ Tagti^imf Bya, 6t seed of thfe Cauta Tora, which is made as fol- 
lows. ; Take 4 Skei^ measure Winchester gallon) of the. seed, 2 ®, &c. 
\oud boil it for S hours in four or five Se&rt of water (about an ale 
gallon). Tlie boiled seed, as well as the decoction, must be put into 
the vat ji' and then there must be added, 10 Seen (fi^^lb.) of 
powdered aSilwItf, or impure soda, 12&ers(7-^lb.) of quicklime, and 
two J&eri of the ley of pot>ash (137 cubical inches). The whole 
is then stirved with a stick} and the mouth of the pot is covered 
up. . Every evening and morning, for four days, three Seen (206 cu- 
bical inches) more of the ley must be added; aud in the last portion 
must be put about the size of an apple of quicklime. The vatno^v 
rests for three, days ; when four or five Seers of boiling water musrt: 
bemadded to it, and the vat is then ready for dyeing. The ley of pot- 
asl^is prepared as follows: Burn to ashes the branches of the Calli, 
(^phorbUtm TlrucaJli), or of the Utrayena ( Achyremthes muricata): 

i se ashes put2 Seers (l.,^^lb.) into a pot, in the bottom ofwhioh 
is a small hole. The hole is covered with a smal) inverted cup, 
bat by some rice husks oc chaff. Above these are put the 
and on them are poured by degrees. 25 Aeers, or about 6 ale 
IS of water, which filters through the hole in the bottom of the 
,nd forms the ley. It must be observed, that the water used 
e NiSgant is always either that called here salt, or that which 
nd in places abounding with calcarious 
8 indigo vat having been, prepared, an estimate is formed of 
the number > of Seers \yeight of cotton that it will dye. For every 
S^ 'Weight.pf cotton thread pa^ a 6!eer. measure of water through 
the pot' contain!^ the ashes, and in this weak ley dip the Seer of 
.cotton j.wasli. it .well} end then wnng out the water. The solution 
. . .qf indigo is tfaen^dlvi^ed into five equal parts.. >The thread is dipped, 

.Jby Seers weighhat^ t^me, into thesepots^ till the colour in each fs ex- 
' ibai^d; add wh^ j^oes notobCain a proper colour in the first, after 
rdc^v^ rebeakgd dipii, until the colour arriVes at the 
'' Gg '' 
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CHAPTI;II. required inteasity. The solution of indigo is kept for a month, and 
every night a little lime water Is added ; this enables it to give sontue 
S2, &c. more colour, which next day is again exhausted by dyeing some 
'more cotton. The colour given by one dip is called iliavt, and is a 
sky blue; that which is given by five dips in a strong pot, is of an 
intense Colour nearly approaching to black, and is in fact called 
black by the natives, among whoni it is in great esteem. 

From the weavers, the NUigahi receive cottOn, and silk thread 
dyed yellow with turmeric, and return it to them of a green colour, 
which it obtains by a dip in a weak pot. 

Indian hemp. At Bangaiort, as well as in all the neighbouring country, Gmi is 

a considerable article of manufacture. It is a coarse, but veiy 

«M. strong sack'cloth, from 18 to 2S cubits in length, and from ^ to 

of a cubit broad ; and is made from the Jatiupa, or Crotalariajuncea. 
It is divided into three kinds, which differ in value according to 
their strength, and to the closeness of the fabric. The same people, 
who are a particular cast of mCn, cultivate the plant, and carry 
on the manufacture, imtil the Goni be fit for kle; the price of the 
hemp cannot therefore be ascertained, as it is not sold in that state. 
The Goni-maker hires from some farmer as much high ground as he 
thinks will raise a quantity of Janupa sufficient to employ his family 
to manufacture in oUe year. The soil ought to be red or black, 
like the best kinds used for the cultivation of Ragg, It is allowed 
no manure ; and the seed is sown broad-<ca8t on the ground, without 
any previous cultivation, at the season when the rains become what 
the natives call male, that is to say, when they become heavy. 
After being sown, the field is ploughed twice, once lengthwise, and 
once across ; but receives no farther cultivation. At other times the 
Janupa Cultivated on rice*ground in the dry season; but it must 
then be wuterCd from a canal, or resCrvOir. It requires four months 
to ripen, ^ich is known by the seeds having come to full matu- 
rity. After being cut down, it is spt^ out to the sun, and dried. 
The seed i j then beaten out by strilut^ the pods with a brick. After 
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fhi«, the stems are tied up ia large bundles, about two fathoms in chapter 

eireumference, and are preserved in stacks, or under sheds. The 

bundles are taken out as wanted, and put in the water, at which time June S2, &c. 

tili,eir bands are cut, and the stems being opened out, are kept 

down to the bottom by stones or mud. According to circumstances, 

they require to be kept in the water from six to eight days. They 

are known to be ready, when the bark separates easily from the 

pith. It is then taken out of the water, and a man, taking it up by 

handfuls, beats them on the ground, and occasionally washes them 

until they be clean; and at the same time picks out with his hand 

the remainder of the pith, until nothing except the bark be left. 

This is then dried, and being taken up by handfuls, is beaten with a 
stick to separate and clean the fibres. The hemp is then completely 
ready, and is spun into thread on a spindle, bptli by the men and 
women. The men alone. weave it^ and perform this labour in the^ 
open air with a very rude loom. 

Leather is tanned here by a class of people esteemed of very low Leather, 
cast, and called Madigaru. 

To dress the raw hides of sheep or goats, the Madigaru in the Goat and 
first^^place wadh them clean,' and then rub each with the fourth part 
of ahind of soft paste, made of Dudus weight of the milky juice 
of t^e Yecada ( Atckpias gigantea), about 6 Dudua weight (2^^ 
ounces) of salt (muriate of soda), and twelve Dudua weight oiRagy 
Sanguty, or pudding of the Cymaurua coracanua, with a sufficient 
quantity of water. This paste is rubbed on the hairy side, and the 
skins are then exposed for three days to the sup; after which they 
are washed with water, beating them well on a stone, as is usual in 
this country. This takps off the hair. Thpnpowder 2 <S'eers(l.^V 7 lb.) 
of Arulay Myrabdlana, and put them .and one skin into a pot with 
S or 4 Seera measure of hot water, where it |s to remain for three 
days. The ^kin is then to be washed and dried, 

TTiis tanned skin is 4yod black as follows : take of old iron, and Black skins, 
of the dross of iron forges, each a haodful; of plantain and lime. 
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CHAPTER skins, each five or six; put them into a pot with some Ragykanji, 
or decoction of Ragy, and let them stand for eight days. Then rub 
June 22, &c. the liquor Oil the $kins, which immediately become black. 

Red i-kins. These skins may be dyed red by the following process : Take of 
ungarbled Lac weight (about 13 drams), of Suja cara, or 

fine soda, 1 weight, and ofjCodM bark 2 weight. Having 
taken the sticks from the Zee, and powdered the soda and bark, 
boil them all together in a Setr of water (68^ cubical inches) for 
hour. Rub the skin, after it has been freed from the hair as 
before mentioned, with this decoction ; and then put it into the pot 
with the Myrobalam and water for three days. This is a good co- 
lour, and for many purposes the skins are well dressed. 

Neat hides. The hides of oxen and bufialocs are dressed as follows : For each 
skin take 2 Seers ( I-i^^ Ib. ) of quick lime, and 5 or 6 Seers measure 
(about H ale gallon) of water ; and in this mixture keep the skins 
for eight days, and rub off the hair. Then for each skin take ten 
Seersy by weight, (about 61b.) of the unpeeled sticks of the Tayn- 
gadu (Cassia auriculata), and 10 Seers measure of water (about 2^ 
ale gallons), and in this infusion keep the skins for four days. For 
an equal length of time, add the same quantity of Tayngadu and 
water. Then wash, and dry the skins in the sun, stretching them 
out with pegs. This leather is very had. ' 

Oiimakors. The oil makers at Bangalore are a very\cbnsiderablc class of peo- 
ple, and are of the kind that use two bullocks in their mill, of 
which a plan is given (Figure 34). The mortar is a block of gra- 
nite. This class of people are called Jotyphanada, or Jotynagarada 
Ganagaru. They express the following kinds of oil : fVuir-Ellu, 
Huts' -Ellu, Harulu, ■Cobri, Ipey, and Hoingay. 

Oil of S««- The IVuW- Ella, oil is expressed from two varieties, or species of 

Sesamum seed, called here Surugana and Can Ellas. They are the 
same with the JVullay Pkulagana Ellas of Seringapatam. The 
first gives ,thd least oil ; but for the table it is esteemed the best of 
any in theVountry ; the pri(?e,' however, of the two kinds is the 
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same. The mill receives at one time about sevcfnty Siers measure ciiAin'ER 
Winchester bushels) of Sesamtm seed; and, in the course of 
grinding, ten Cucha Seers measure of water (2^;^^ ale quarts) are June S 2 , &c. 
gradually added. The grinding continues Ibr six hours, when the 
farinaceous parts of the seed, and the water, form a cake ; and this 
having been removed, the oil is found clean and pure in the bottom 
of the mortar, from whence it is taken by a cup. Seventy Pucka 
51c«rs (2,^ Winchester bushels) of Surugana, or 65 Seers of Cari- 
Ellu seed (2-jV^ Winchester bushels), give 2 Cucha Mounds (rather 
more than ale gallous) of oil. The mill requires the labour of 
tAvo men and four oxen, and grinds twice a day.. The oxen are fed 
entirely on straw, and^are allowed none of the cake; which is some- 
times dressed with greens and fruits into Curry, and at others given 
to milch cattle. 

The Huts’-Ellu is managed exactly in the same manner as the Huu'-Ellu 
Sesar^um. The seventy Seers measure require a little more water 
than^the other EUu, and give 65 Seers of oil (or a little more than 
gj^llons). This also is used for the table. The cake is never used 
for 0urry, but is commonly given to milch cattle. , 

Tl|e Harulu, or castor oil, is made indifferently from either the Castor oil. 
Iarg4 or small varieties of the Ricimts, It is the common lamp oil 
of tl^B country, and is also used in medicine. What is made by boil- 
ing, fas described at Seringupatam (p. 109.) is only for family use ; 
all that is made for sale, is expressed in the mill. To form the cake 
seventy Seers of the, seed require only five Seers, cUcha measure 
(l.^ale quarts), of water, and give 6® Skers (4^^ ale gallons) of 
oil ; which, after being taken out of the mill, must be boiled for 
half an hour, and then ^trained through a cloth. The cake is used 
as fewel, ' 

. Cobri oil is that made from the dried kembl of the coco-nut, which Cobri, or 
is called Cobri, This oil is chiefly used for anointing the hair and oiL 

.,8kin.!< Cakes are also fried in it, and it is sometimes used for the 
limp;- 'The mill receives 6 Mounds weight of the Cobri (almost 
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chafer 99 lb.), And J 1 Cudui Seen measure of water (a little, more than $ ale 
quarts). This produces three AfetmdSr (about 7’fs ale gallons of oil. 

Ifunett, itc. 'pjjg natives eat the cake dressed in various ways. 

TheJ]M!poil, made from the firuit of the RossuiAmgjfe^ is used for 
the luaps burned Itofore the gods, being esteemed of a better quality 
than that of the Ricmue. > The mill takes 70 Sea's measure, and the 
seed requires to be moistened with 18 Citeha Seers (3|- ale quarts) of 
tamarind water, in which 8 Seers of tamarinds have been infused. The 
produce is 70 Seers (4|^A^aie gallons) of oil. The cake is used as 
soap to wash oil out of the hair of those who anoint themselves. 

Somg^ oU. Heingt^ oil, produced from the seed of the Rohtrua mtis, is 

nsed for the lamp ; but it consumes very quickly. It is also used 
externally in many diseases.. Take 70 Seers, Pucea measure, of the 
seed freed from the pods, add 4 Cucha &err measure of water (IVifr 
ale quart), and beat them in a mortar into a paste. Then tread 
the paste with the feet ; and, having k^t it for two or three days, - 
dry it in the sun. It is then put into the mill with one Cucha l^er 
. (19^ cubical inches) of water. It produces 40 Seers (SI- ale gallons) 
of oil. For fewel, the cake is mixed with cow-dung. 

The English weight, to which all the native wei^ts are reduced, 
is the pound avmrdupois. 

Cslendsr. The only year in use above the Ghats is the Chandra-manam, or 
lunar year; it iatbat by wMch, among the Rridvmans, all religious 
ceremonies are performed. The ourrentyear, as extracted from 
the almanack here, is as follows. At Bt^akre ^is is reckoned to 
be the year 4993 of the Keik yugam, and a7SSd of the era of S6M^ 
hemam^ which is in universal use in the praiasula. It must be ob- 
served, that in all my accounts of seasouf, X use the European di^k, 
as they correspond with the Kamataca days in this year ; but tj|e 
year of ■being lunar, this cortoapondence, dqto not coih* 

monly take place ; uid there is iu sohto . years a differMice of elevM. ' 
days betwec^ w^at is stared here; the dayf tltoi'to&idly cta^ 
respond with each othM in the twwi^manacs. 
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June 22, &c. 


European 

Monthi. 

Kenata 

Months. 

HoHdaya. 

European 

Months. 

Mc”t 

HoKaaya- 

1800 

1722 


1800 

1722 



July 2 

AMdha - 10 

Seyna ikMaai. 

Aug 17 

Sriema • 

27 



^11 

•1 Gopadma-aritam 

18 

19 


28 

29 



\ iMkihya-vrata-dipiaia, 
{^Prathama ikidasi. 

20 

21 

Bkadrepada 

30 

1 

Amavasya. 

4 

13 


22 


2 


5 

14 


23 


3 

Svkrna Gauri vrata. 

6 

15 

Vyata p&Ja. 

24 


4 

Ganeta vrata 

7 

16 

25 


5 

Riaki panchami. 

8 

17 


26 


6 


9 

18 


27 


7 


10 

19 


28 


9 

Gaja Takshmi vrata. 

11 

20 


29 


10 


12 

2i 


30 


11 


13 

22 

SankratUi, sun returns 

31 


12 


14 

23 

[south. 

Sept. 1 


13 


15 

24 


2 


14 

Ananta chaturdati. 

IS 

25 


3 


15 

Uma Mahemara vratam. 

17 

26 


4 


16 

Besiniiine ofeenerel fast. 

18 

27 


5 


17 

Bhagavari vratam. 

19 

28 


6 


18 


20 

2S 


7 


19 


21 

30 

Dtpastambia-vrata. 

8 


20 


22 

Srdvana - 1 


9 


21 


23 

2 


10 


22 


24 

3 


11 


23 


25 

4 

Nagachetrutti. 

I2i 


24 


26; 

5 

Garuda panciami. 

13! 


25 

Sankranti. 

77 

6 

14 


26 

28 

7 


15 


27 


• 29 

8 


l6 


28 


30 

9 


17 


29 


31 

10 

VaramakaLakskminrata. 

18 


30 

General fast in honour of 

Aug, 1 

11 

19 

Armyujtt oi 

[deceased parents ends. 

2 

12 



Arwqja • 

1 

Navardtn. 

4 

14 

Sravana Paumm. 

20 

21 


3 

Mahaswra Gauri vratam. 

5 

16 


22 


4 


6 

17 


23 


5 

Kanaka Lakskmi vrata. 

7 

18 


24 


6 

Ouhya Gauri vrata. 

8 

19 


25 


7 

Saratwati puja. 

9 

20 


26 


8 

Durga aatami. 

10 

11 

21 

22 


27 

28 


9 

9 


12 

^ 23 

1 

1 

29 


10 

Vtaya Daaami at JDttnal 

13 

24 


SO 


12I 

[piyo vrata. 

14 

, 24 


Oct. 1 


13 

15 

; 25 

S^dtrcwti. 

2 


14 


IS 

'-261 


3 


15 

Kanmudi vrata, an eclipse. 
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Although, in common reckoning, the day begins at sun-rise, yet 
this is by no means the case in the Chandramdmm almanac. Some 
days last only a fevr hours, and others continue for almost double 
the natural length; so that no one, \ritbout consulting the Panch^tga, 
or almanac-keeper, knows when he is to perform the ceremonies of 
religion. ^What increases the difficulty is, that some days are 
doubled, and some days altogether omitted, in order to bring some 
feasts, celwrated on certain days of the month, to happen, at a 
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proper time of the moon, and also in order to cut off six superfluous 
days, which twelve months of thirty days would give more than a 
year of twelve lunations. Every thirtieth month one intercalary 
moon is added, in order to remove the difference between the lunar 
and solar years. As the former is the only one in use, and is vary- 
ing continually, none of the farmers, without consulting the Paw- 
ch&nga, know the season forperforming the operations of agriculture. 

These Panchangas are poor ignorant .PrdA» 2 <z»£, who get almanacs 
from some one skilled in astronomy. This person marks the days, 
which correspond with the times in the solar year, that usually pro- 
duce changes in the weather, and states them to be under the in- 
fluence of such and such conjunctions of stars, male, female, and 
neuter; and every one knows the tendency of these conjunctions 
to produce certain changes in the weather. The poor Panchdngas 
are as much in the dark as their neighbours, and actually believe 
that the year consists of 360 days, six of which are lost, nobody 
can tell how. As for the skill in astrology by which the learned are 
supposed to be able to foretel the seasons, I have never met with 
even a Vaidika Br&hman, that doubted its existence. It is, however, 
looked upon as a common science, as not having any thing miracu- 
lous ,in it, nor being communicated to its professors by divine 


CHAPTER 

IV. 

June 29, &c. 


Panchdngas. 


Aftrology. 


favour. 

The office of Panch&nga in every part of this country is here- Panchdngas 
ditary, and is always held by a Br&hman, who acts as Pur6hita, or 
family priest, to all the persons of pure descent in the town or vil- 
lage. In Bengal, Br&hmans who have lost cast act as Purdhitas for 
the low or impure casts ; but both here, and in the lower Carnatic, 
such an office would be considered as too degrading for even the 
most reprobate of the sacred order. The office of Purbhita consists 
in reading at certain ceremonies, such as marriages, births, funerals, 
the building of a new house, or the like, what are called Mantrams, 
and S&strams. Mantrams are certain fixed forms of prayer, or invo- 
cations of the deity ; and the high dignity' of the Br&hmans arises 
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CHAPTER from the power which certain MantremUf pronounced by them, are 
believed to possess. For instance, by a proper Mantram, the deity 
June S2,&c. may be removed from any inspired image into a pot of holy water; 

and the image having been ornamented by profane hands, the deity 
may be again transferred back from the pot of water. S&stram diVt 
portions of the writings esteemed sacred; and of which certain 
parts are appointed to be read on particular occasions, such as I 
have above mentioned. 

Customs of I assembled at different times the chief persons of some of the 

various casts. conspicuous casts at Bangalore, and procured from them the 
following account of their customs. 

Btmijigaru. The Banyigas, or Barijigaru, are in this country a very numerous 
class, and are of three kinds, the Pancham, the Jaina, and the Telinga 
Banijigaru. 

Pancham The Pancham Banyigaru are by the Mussulmans called Lingait, 
Bantjigai being the chief persons of the sect, who wear, round their necks, 
a silver box containing an image of Siva in* shape of the Linga, 
under which form only he is ever worshipped. From this circum* 
stance they are also called Sivabhactaru, and Lingabmtaru ; but in 
this country there are many other lower casts, who wear the same 
badge of religion. The Pancham Banijigaru are also the heads of 
the right hand side. They admit of no distinction of cast among 
themsfilves, except that arising from a dedication to the service of 
God ; but they do not admit of any proselytes from other Hindu 
races ; nor do they intermarry with any of the lower casts that 
wear the Linga, The Br&hmans allege, that they are S(idras ; but 
this, in general, they earnestly deny. The manner in which the 
Br&hmans reason with them is this: You arc, say they, neither JBrdA- 
man, Ksh&tri, nor Vaisya. If therefore you are not S&dras, you must 
belong to one of the low, or impure casts. Many of the Lingait, 
rather ^than endure such a terrible degradation, are induced to 
acknov^ledge themselves of the S&dra cast. It must however be 
observed^ that F&nila, from which their name is probably derived, 
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is said to be a Santcrit word, signifying any person of the Vaisifa cast 
who follows trade. 

The Pamham Bat^igaru are divided into a number of tribes, 
which seem to derive their names from certain places where they 
were formerly settled. Two persons of different tribes never inter- 
marry; but all persons of the cast can eat together, and the whole 
are under the jurisdiction of the head-man ( Pedda Chitty), of what- 
ever tribe he may be. This office is, as usual, hereditary ; and the 
person who enjoys it is exempted by government from house-rent, 
and from one half of the customs on his goods. He finds merchants 
coming from a distance in lodging and warehouses, settles disputes 
among his clan, and punishes them for misdemeanours. In general, 
he is supported by the officers of government, who punish such of 
his followers as do not give him the customary obedience. His 
judicial authority, however, is not arbitrary. All his proceedings 
are open; and he cannot act contrary to the advice of his council, 
which consists of all the old and respectable men of the cast. 

Besides this division into tribes, which arises from the names of 
places, there seem to be other distinctions among the Lhiga Bam- 
jigat; some are called Aray, that is, Marattahs, and some Teliga, that 
is, Telingas; and neither of these ever intermarry with each other, or 
with those who are of the Kamata nation. Some persons allege, that 
Pattcham, the title commonly given to the whole, is only the name 
of a division; and that there are also Linga Bar^igas called Budu- 
gtdu, Lalgunderu, and Turcanaru. 

The Pancham Banijigaru are chiefly traders. They may however 
follow any profession, except such as belong to the most disgraced 
casts ; and this exception seems rather to arise from a wish to keep 
themselves respectable, than from any positive law. Like all other 
worshippers of Siva, they buiy the dead, and never offer sacrifices. 
They do not purchase their wives, of whom they may marry as many 
as they please. The women are not confined, but cannot marry a 
second husband ; aud after the signs of puberty appear, a girl is 
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no longer marriageable. Adultery is very tare; that is, to say, among 
the women ; for among the people of this country the term is never 
applied to the infidelity of married men. The Pancham Banijigeu 
never eat animal food, nor take any intoxicating substance. They 
cannot eat, except when the sun shines ; of course, in cloudy days 
they are under the necessity of fasting. 

Like most other Hindu casts, the Pancham Banijigas consist of a 
portion that follow worldly affairs, and another that dedicate them- 
selves entirely to what they call the service of the gods; that is to 
say, idleness, meditation, prayer, abstinence, and the mortification 
of the passions. Among this cast, these consecrated persons are 
called Jangamas, Einaru, or IVodearu. Any Pancham Banijiga, who 
is qualified by his education and manners, may become a Jangama; 
but the descendants of a langama never betake themselves to ho- 
nest industry. They always subsist upon charity ; and most of them 
firander about with a great number of small bells tied to their legs 
and arms, in order to give the inhabitants of the villages notice of 
•their presence; so that they may come out to invite the holy men 
to their houses, or to bestow charity. Many others live about 
the Matas, or colleges of the Gurus of the cast, and act as their 
servants. 

The Gurus or Swamalus of the Pancham Banijigaru are Sanny&sis; 
that is, men who have forsaken all; and they possess an absolute 
authority in all religious matters, among which is included the chas- 
tity of the women. Of these Gurus, or Sanny&sis, there are four, 
that are csWcA thrones, and whose Matamsoxe called Baly-hully; 
Hujiny, near Nagara; Sri-skela, near Nundyal; and Canelly, near 
Bangaluru. These thrones seem to be independent of each other ; and 
their occupants, foi; the time being, are supposed to be actual in- 
carnations of Siva, When a Guru leaves this world, and is reunited 
to Siva iii heaven, he is in general succeeded by a person of his own 
nomination. The Guru generally educates four or five children of 
his own lumily, with a view of choosing the fittest of them for his 
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successor. These pupils are taken into the Matams at five or six CHAPTER 
years of age, and, until they attain their thirteenth year, are called 
Man; after which they are not by name distinguished from the June 22, 
common Jangamas; but if they choose to marry, they must relin- 
quish all hopes of becoming a Guru. The pupil is made a Guru 
(sage), or an incarnation of God, by receiving from his master a 
particular Upad6sa; and in case of a Guru's dying without having 
disclosed this awful secret, the other Gurus assemble, appoint the 
most promising pupil to succeed, and at the same time deliver to him 
the UpadSsa of his rank. The Guru, when he pleases, may marry; 
but he is thereby degraded from being a portion of the divinity, 
and from his power ; and no one has yet been found so desirous of 
marriage, as to relinquish these pre-eminencies. 

There are many inferior Matams which are occupied by San~ 
ny&sis, called Mahantina. These originally received an Upaditsa 
from some of the four chief Gurus, and were sent to distant parts 
to manage the concerns of their superiors ; but, though they all ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the four Gurus, yet they educate 
pupils in the same manner ; and from among these appoint their 
successor, by teaching him their Upadhsa. These pupils, till they 
arrive at the age of puberty, are called Putta Dharu. The Mahdn- 
tina having sent deputies to different places, even these have now 
assumed a separate jurisdiction, and educate their own successors. 

Tlie Mahdntina attend at marriages and funerals, and punish all 
persons of the cast, for every kind of offence; against religion, by 
ordering every good man to avoid communication with the delin- 
quent. This excommunication is not removed, till, by the interces- 
sion of friends, and the most humiliating requests of the offender, 
he obtains pardon by paying a fine under the name of charity. On 
this occasion, the Miihdntim bestow some consecrated water and 
victuals, which wipe away, the offence. The Gurus occasionally 
visit the different MaHdntina throughout the country ; but it is the 
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CHAPTER Guru- only of the Matam from whence the origmiUy 

came, that possesses any jurisdiction over the infeHpir. . 

June 33, &c. T he PaticMm Bany^aru worship only his wife, and hie' tone : 

but they allege, that Brahtnd and Vuhnu are the same with Airee. 
They suppose, that their sect has existed from the beginning of the 
world ; but that at the time of B^ala R&ja^ who reigned about 7S0 
years ago at KahfAna Pattana, the kings and most of the people 
were Mttm. At this time Btmamy the supposed son of a Br^kman, 
became prime minister of the Jid;a, and restored the worship of 
Sha. Many of the Jainus'were converted, and their descendants 

JatnaBaaiji- now form the Jaitui BaniJigarju, who, although they have the samfe 
“ religion with the Pancham, are never admitted to the priesthood, 
nor to intermarry with the original sect. Bgala R^a having been 
put to death by Jagadim and Bomanna, two servants of Basaam, 
that minister reigned in his stead ; and then promulgated the law 
which this sect now follow ; and this, with an account of all the 
actions of Baswam, are contained in a book called Bamana PurAna; 
whidi was written by a Br&kman called Bkhnakavi, at the desire of 
Bamana, The sect are in possession of another book of great au- 
thority. It consists of six S&stram written by a Jangama named 
JN\jaguna, who, in the conversation whi/ch he had with an image of 
Ska at a temple on a hill near Elkmduru^ received the necessary in- 
struction. After he had finished the book, this Jangama did not 
die ; but the image, opening, received him into its substance. It 
continues ever since to be held in great estimation. These books 
are open to the vulgar; but it is said, that the Jangnmas have some 
books which are kept secret. 

Customs of The Td^a Bani^igaru derive their nmne from having originally , 

Bas^^rit, TeHnga country, which, in the dialect of Kamata, is 

called TeRga, ;^ey all retain the Tdinga language and allege that 
kll Banjjigai^^ descmided from a person cdledi^nVAtoi Me^ckitty. 
By his first who was.of th^ Puhm se^t, he^h^ ^ aiki^ton 
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of their cast ; and by his second wife, who worshipped Imara, or < 
Ska, he had the ancestors of the Lingabantaru. They are evidently 
an inferior people, and more ignorant than the other Banijigas, ow- J 
ing probably to their being under the Brdhmans, who exclude their 
followers from a share of their learning. In the Teliga language 
they are called Balija ; whence, probably, is derived the name Bu0e- 
war, Avhich is bestowed by the Mussulmans on all Banijigas. 

The true Telinga Banijigas are merchants and traders of all kinds, 
farmers, and farmers servants, and porters for the transportation of 
goods or baggage; but never uiiists, nor mechanics. They are 
divided into a number of tribes, all of which can eat together ; but 
one tribe never marries with another. The chiefs of the Linga‘ 
bantas have a civil jurisdiction over the Teliga Banijigaru; but in 
order to settle matters relating to their own cast, they choose the 
man whom they judge to be most capable ; and in the absence of 
their Gurus, this man calls an assembly of the elders, and settles 
the affair. 

Their Gurus are all hereditary chiefs of the Sri Vaishnavam Brdh- 
mans, and never punish any delinquent Avithout the advice of a 
council of eld CM'S. In their visits, these Gurus live in the temples, 
and assemble the people in order to collect their contributions, 
and to bestow Upadhsa and Chacr&ntikam on such as choose to re- 
ceive them. The Panch&nga acts as their Furbhita, attending at 
births, marriages, and funerals, and on each occasion receives 
charity. 

Among the Teliga Banijigaru the custom of Dashri prevails. A 
D&siri is a man dedicated to the service of the Tripathi l^shmi ; that 
is to say, who subsists by begging in the name of that idol. When 
a sick man is in great danger, he frequently voavs, if he recOA^ers, 
to take Ddsdri, or to make one of his sons assume tliat profession ; 
and ever afterwards the eldest son of the family must folloAv that 
business, but the younger sons follow some industrious employment. 
The Ddsiri may marry, and may be a rich man ; as the younger 
You I. I i 
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branches of his family live in his house, and cultivate the ground, 
or carry on trade ; but he himself wanders about, and collects grain, 
and small money, from those who are charitable. They get by rote 
a prayer in Telinga poetry, which they constantly baWl out in the 
streets, and endeavour farther to attract notice by blowing oh a 
conch. It seems to be only the S^dras of the Vishnu sect that folloi^r 
this idle life, and few of them are able either to read or write. 

The Telinga Banijigaru are acknowledged to be triie SUdras, and 
they allow this to be the case. A fe^ of them learn to read and 
write accompts, but they never attempt any higher kind of learn- 
ing. They eat sheep, goats, hogs, fowls, and fish, and may use 
Bemg; but they ought not to drink spirituous liquors. They bury 
the ddkd, and the women formerly used to bury themselves alive 
with their deceased husbands ; but this custom has fallen into dis- 
use. They pray to Vishnu, and all the gods of his family; and also 
to Dharma B&ja, an inferior god of a beneficent nature ; but with 
the Br&hmans he is not an object of worship. In case of danger, they 
offer bloody sacrifices to several destructive spirits ; such as Ma- 
rima, Putalima, Mutialima, and Gungoma, Which is a lump of mud 
made into a sort of temporary image. The BrAhmans of this coun- 
try abhor this kind of worship, and call all these gods of the vulgar 
evil spirits, Sahtis, or ministers of Svoa. They never offer sacrifices 
ji.t the temples of these deitier, and much less ever act as their Pd- 
jdris. Influenced, however, by superstition, although they condemn 
the practice, they in sickness occasionally send a small offering of 
fruit or money to thfese deities ; but, being ashamed to do it pub- 
lickly, the present is generally conveyed by some child, who may 
be supposed to have made the offering by mistake. The small 
temples of these deities are very numerous, and the PAjdris are in 
general of th^ impure casts. I am inclined indeed to belidve, that 
they are the original gods of the country ; and that these impure 
casts are the Remains of the rude tribes that occupied the country 
before the origin of the BrAhmans^ or other sects, that introduced 
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foni).s of worship more complicat^4» and more fayouraible t,o the chapter 
priesthood, 

IVJ^ny of th^ p.eop}e who burn lime ax§. a kind of lo^y Teliga Ba- June S2, &c. 
ni^igaru, as they can eat in the houses of tha^ class; hut their natiye 
language is the Karnataka, or Canat'ese; and the two tribes do not 
intermarry. They are divided into, several families, and no man 
marries, out of his own ; but they can all eat together. They have 
hereditary chiefs, who settle disputes relating to cast ; but in civil 
affairs they are subject to the chiefs of the Pancham Banijigaru. 

They dp not weai the Lingo, yet they consider as their Guru the 
Nidamwcudj/ Swdmalu, who is a Mahdntina Einaru, and lives in the 
Bala-pura district. They never eat with the sect of tSiva ; and use ani- 
mal-food, and Bang; but are not allowed to drink spirituous liquors. 

They bury the dead. They are allowed a plurality of wives, who 
are not confined, and are so industrious that they are looked upon 
as a support to their husbands. They are never divorced, except 
for adultery ; and if their infidelity has not been with a man of a very 
low cast, the parties are frequently reconciled by the Swdmalu, who 
makes them eat together, some consecrated victuals, which, with 
some holy water, puts an end to all differeupes. None' of th^m can 
either read or write. They never become Ddstri. The god of their 
cast \s Venpaty Rdmana, or the TripatM Vishnu : but they pray also, 
to Dlfdrma Raja, and offer sacrifices to Marima, and other destructive 
spirits. 

Another inferior kind of Teliga Banijigas are the Goni makers. 

They will willingly eat in the houses of tliat cast ; but these will not 
return the compliment. They will also eat the meat prepared by a 
Pancham Banyiga. They have their o,wn hereditary chiefs, who 
are as ignorant as their followers, none of them being able either 
to read or write. Some of them are . farmers, and some are small 
traders, which does not effect any difference in cast. They do not 
wear the Linga, and their Guru is one of the hereditary chiefs of 
the. Sii Vaishnavam Brdfananf, whose family title is Tata Achdrya. 
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CHAPTER The present Guru^ named R&ma Jchdrlu, lives here. Those who 
are natives of this country bury their dead, and the Goni makers of 
JuiM 8*, Ac. the lower Carnatic bum theirs ; but this does not prevent the two 
from intermarrying. They are allowed a plurality' of wives. With- 
out danger of losing cast they can eat hogs, fowls, mutton, and fish, 
and can drink spirituous liquors. 

Customs of 'Dor Dto&neas are a set of weavers, consisting of two nations, 

gaa. Kamata, and Teltnga. 

Kamaia D(- The Kamata or Canara Divdngas in this country all wear the 
Linga, but are a distinct cast from the Pancham Banijigas, with 
whom they neither eat nor intermarry. The same is the case be- 
tween thfem and the Tdiga Dko&ngas. Their Guru is Cari Bama-uppa^ 
who, from the place of his residence, is commonly called the Nida- 
maoudy Sw&malu. The Divdngas pretend that he is totally indepen- 
dfcrit of the Gurus of the Linga Banijagaru ; but I have reason to 
think that this is a vain piece of pride, and that he is one of the 
Mahantina before mentioned. The Guru sends Jangamas to all the 
villages where Dbo&ngas reside, and receives contributions under 
the name of charity. Owing to a dispute about the burning of the 
body of the B^a's mother, this priest incurred the heavy displea- 
sure of Tippoo, and was under the necessity of flying to the do- 
minions of the of Arcot^ and still remains there at THnomaly:-* 
The learning is chiefly confined to the Sw&malu and his pupils. Most 
of the Jangamas are acknowledged, even by their followers, to be 
very ignorant. The sect have a book called DMnga Pur&na, which 
every one may read. It was written by Dfv&nga Muni^ the common 
ancestor of the race. The Jangamas read the Baswana Pur&na, and 
possess many books that the Dh&ngas are not permitted to see. 
Out of these they repeat portions to the laity at the annual cere- 
mony performed in memory of their deceased parents, at births, 
and at funei;als. These portions are committed to memory by the 
Jangamas, it ^ot being lawful for the laity even to look at the books; 
but as these are written in the vulgar language, and of couree are 
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understbod by every one, the Divangas are laughed at by their CHAPTER 
neighbours for considering them as of any value. The Pancfumga 
attends at marriages, and reads a Mantram in Sanskrit; which, being June 22, 
unintelligible, is very highly valued. The knowledge of the laity 
is confined to the keeping of accompts and writing letters. The 
Gurus and Jangamas possess the satne authority over the D6vangas, 
as they do over the Pancham Banijigas. 

The proper god of the cast is Imara or and his wife and 
family ; especially his servant the Baswa, and his son GanesUy who 
has particular authority over the loom, and, when his worship is 
neglected, is apt to make it go wrong. 

The hereditary chiefs of tht CanaraDMngas axe czWtii Ijyam&na. 

With the assistance of a council of the elders, these chiefs take cog- 
nizance of all offences against the ceremonies of cast. They repri- 
mand for small offences; for those of a higher nature, excommuni- 
cate; and, in cases of great importance, send the accused person to 
the Swimalu for his decision. Tlie chiefs and councils endeavour 
to settle all civil disputes between members of the cast, first by 
admonition; then by excommunication of those who are unreason- 
able; sind finally by applying to the officers of government, who 
generally enforce the decrees of the J^yamdnas. 

The whole of the Canara D6v&ngas can intermarry.. They are 
allowed a plurality of wives, which they purchase from their parents, 
paying from 4 to l6 Pagodas (1/; 6s. — 51. 7s. 5^.) for each, 

according to their circumstances. The wives are not shut up, nor 
are they ever divorced except for adultery. They eat no animal 
food, nor use any intoxicating substance, except as a medicine. 

They bury the dead, and believe that after death good men are 
united to God ; bad men suffer transmigration. The Nidamavudy 
Sw&maJu is looked upon as the same with Imara, and even a common 


Jangama is considered as a portion of the deity. 

, The TeUga DMngas retain their saXiye .Telinga language, but are 
divided into two sects ; of whom one worships Vishnu, and the otlier 
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Iswara; but both sects intermarry, the wife always adopting. th{^, 
religion of the husbud. 

The Teliga Dhingw of the sect of Sna do npt. wear the Linga, 
although they consider Cari Baswa-uppa as their Guru, l^is priest 
admonishes them to wash their heads, and to pray regularly, to 
Imara; and, as usual, requires from them contributions. He baa a 
small due on every marriage. The Pwtch&nga reads 3fi^ntram a^ 
births, marriages, and funerals; at the or last day of the 

lunar month, and at the Tithi, or day on which their parep^s died ; 
on both of which days a fast, in commemoration of their deceased 
parents, is observed by the greater part of t,he Hindu race. On these, 
occasions the Jangamas atten^ but merely to repeiye charity. Con- 
cerning a future life, they have similar opinions with those who. 
wear the lAnga. They offer bloody sacrihees to the They 

bury the dead ; and the custom of the widow, burying herself ajiye 
whh her husband’s body was once prevalent anipng them, but h^ 
now become obsolete. Qirls, after the age of puberty, continue tp 
be marriageable. A man is allpwed tp take many wives, but is not 
permitted to shut thein up, nor to divorce them^ fpr any cause except, 
adultery. The men confine their Ip, rning^ tp.the being ablp tp read 
and write accompts. They eat fpwls, fish, hpgs^ sheep,, and goats, 
but account it unlawful to drink spirituous liquors. «r 

The Teliga Bto&ngaa of the Vuhnu sect are followers of the Sn 
Vaishnceoam Brahmans, and are ackuowled'ged by them to be 
The hereditary chiefs, or Ijpam&fMS, of all the Dtpirngus are the 
same ; each man in the place submitting to the authority of. the, 
chief of the sect that is most numerous. 

The Shaynagas, or Shaynagaru, form ayeiy numerous apd wealthy., 
class of weavers. They are divided into two nations, TfHnga, and, 
Canara; but pf the former, there are none in this neighbourhood.. 
Although by far the greater part of the Cfinarq^^hapmgas are., 
settled below| the Ghats, in countries where the Tqtnul lapgpage is 
spoken;, and though all these wbo are settled hO.Kih tbU neigfar 
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boiirliood came up from the lower Carnatic about eighty or a hun- 
dred years ago; yet the whole cast retain the language of Karnata 
as their native tongue. This confirms the truth of a tradition preva- 
lent among them, of their having all originally gone down from 
this country ; but they can assign no date, nor any reason for such 
an emigfation. They are divided into two classes ; one dedicated 
to Religion, and called Hinaru, Jangamas, or Wodearu; the other 
follow lay professions. All the weavera can intermarry ; but they 
never hbUoured by an intermarriage with the Einaru, nor are 
they ever adihitted into that sacred order. They wear the lAngam^ 
and consider their priests as portions of the deity. They bury the 
dead. They can eat in the house of a Pancham Panyiga; but the 
two casts never intermarry. 

The hereditary chiefs of the Canara Shaynagas are called Ijya-- 
and, -#ith a council of elders, possess the sole cognizance of 
trauagi'esslons agaiust the rules of cast, as well as of civil disputes; 
fot the powet of the Jangmca is confined to admonition. They 
d'o dot shut up thieir women ; and are not allowed to> take a second 
■arife, ihiless the first dies, or has no children. When a man marries 
his fii'siS wife, he must give her father 101 FananUf or 3/. 7s. lOd. ; 
for a second he must give 131 Fanams, or 44 7«. lld<4 No divorce 
can take place, except for adultety on the side of the woman; the 
wife iii India having no remedy for her husband’s infidelity except 
hertdiifgue; and in case of her being too free in the use of that 
t^dapod, the men veiy frequently repress it by a beating. 

The Weavers learn to read and write accompts, and letters on busi- 
li^Ss; but in this country these are reckoned very mean accomplish- 
ments. A plaiii cdihposition in prose, and consisting merely of 
common sqnse, is looked upon as a kind of reading beneath the 
dignity of a man of learning, who ought always to compose in 
pdiltry ; and thb niore obscure he renders his meaning by allegories, 
the better. The booka containing the doctrines of the sect are 
tibdfittUd entirely to the EindrUf whose duty it is to explain them. 
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CHAPTER to the laymen. The chief book in use among them is called the 
Markandiya Pur&na ; and they do not receive as canonical the Ba$-- 
June 22, &c. wana Purdna. 

Among the Einaru of the Shaynagas arc several high priests called 
Putta Ddvarus or Sw&malus. These are all Sannyasis, and seem to- 
be independent of each other. Those which are known to the 
people here, are, Sankara Dharu, who lives at Changamau near Tri- 
nonialy; Bhm&gara Swdmi, at Narasingha pura, near Arnee; Gangd- 
dhara Swdnti, ztKunji; StnaokraDharu, at Chinaniangala near Triwo- 
maly ; and Gurusiddha Ddoaru, at Trmomaly : all which places are in 
the lower Carnatic. These Putta Ddvaru have their Matams at the 
places above mentioned; but travel occasionally through the coun- 
try occupied by the weavers, collecting the contributions of the 
charitable, bestowing advice on the adults, and the Lingo on the 
children, who receive it with some particular ceremonies. Each of 
the Putta DSvarus educates a boy, wlio is of the sacred class by 
birth, who is intended to be the successor of his master, and who is 
called Mari. The Putta Dtoaru, if he chooses, may deliver over his 
oihce to the Mari, and take a wife; in which case he is degraded to 
the rank of a common Einaru. This is frequently done, as my infor- 
mants were obliged to confess ; though they did so with great reluc- 
tance; for they were unwilling to disgrace their Swdmalus before 
their neighbours, who consider celibacy as a much more honourable 
state than marriage. The married Einaru have their houses near 
the different Matams. Some of them live with the Sannydsis, and 
are their menial servants ; but the greater part of them, that are 
able to undergo the fatigue, wander about to collect charity for 
their support. In the lower Carnatic they are said to sell glass rings, 
and other trinkets. 

The people of this cast, with whom I conversed, were either so 
ignorant, or so unwilling to speak, on the subject of their religion. 


that I cannot depend much on what they said. The Jangamas of 
tae Pancham Banijigaru allege, that the Swdmalus of the Shaynagas 
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are of tjlieir sect: and iicM Mah&ntma^ no doubt, attend at the fune* chapter 
rali and other public ceremonies of the Shaynagaa ; but those allege 
that this is merely for the. purpose of begging, and that they per> June 22, &c. 
form no part of the ceremony. The PmcMnga reads Mantrams at 
marriages and births, and receives the usual fees. 

The Corantas, or Cor^imaru, are a set of people, Considered by the Customs of 
JBrShm^as of an impure or . mixed breed: They make baskets, 
and trade in grain and salt to a considerable extent; but none of 
them can read or write. They live, in general, in small canips of 
moveable huts, which are sometimes stationary near large towns ; 
but they are often in a state of daily motion, while the people are 
following their mercantile concerns. The Coramas consist of 
four families, Maydraguta, Caoadiru, M(^napatru, and Satipatru, 

Tlicse a^ analogous to the G6tram of the Br&hmans; for a man and 
woman ^f the same family never intermarry, being considered as 
too nearly allied by kindred. The men are allowed a plurality of 
wives, and purchase them from their parents. The agreement is 
made fo| It certain number of Famms, which arc to be paid by in- 
stalment, as they can be procured by the young woman’s industry ; 
for the women of this cast are very diligent in spinning, and car- 
rying oil petty ttklSic. When the bargain'has been made, the bride- 
groom jmovides four sheep, and some country rum, and gives a*, 
feast to.fte cast; concluding the ceremony by wrapping a (liece of - 
new .clow round his bride. Should a man’s wife prove unfaithful, 
he gbnb^tly contents, himself with giving her a' beating, as she is 
too valia|bie"to be parted with oh slight grounds ; but, if he chooses, . 
she ma;^ be diybrcedy' In this case, he must assemble the cast to a ' 
feast, where he phblicly declares his resoludo]ii; ;and the woman is^ 

;^en at liberty ^tp any person ^at she chooses, who is Willing ' 

■ v' \ '‘'V;"''*- '■ 

cihpldy; the BrdJonansi ttor'have ■ 

;/ Wheii:’’ in distress;' they'':chiefly 

and Vbw.jsmhlt otfer- 
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ings of money to his temple, should 'they escape. They [fpequently 
go into the woods, and sacriifice fovids, pig^, <goats, and .sheep, to 
Muni, who is ‘a male deity, ^and is said by lihe Brahmans to be a ser^ 
vant of Imara:; but of tins circumstance the Coramas profess igno- 
rance. They, as usual, eat the sacrifices. They have no imagee, 
nor do they worship any. Once :in two or three years the Coramas 
of a village make a collection among themselves, and purchase a 
brass pot, in which they putvfive branches of the Melia axadarichiOt 
and a coco-ntit. This is covered with flowers, and sprinkled with 
sandal-wood water, dt is kept in a small temporary shed -for three 
days, during which time irhe people feast and drink, sacrificing 
lambs and fowls to Marma, the daughter oS Siva. At the end of the 
three days they throw the pot into the water. 

The Panch&las, or Panch&laru, a name corrupted by the Mussul- 
mans into Panshcal, area cast thatfollow'five different trades, gold- 
smiths, carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, and ^CQppersmiths. These 
occupations do not occasion any difference of cast ; the son of a man 
of any one of the trades may, if he pleases, follow any other, and 
all of them can eat together and intermarry. Each trade, it is true, 
has a head-man ; but the whole ore subject to one hereditaryichief, 
who is here a goldsmith. He is the leader of <the left hand side-; 
and at present ’the dispute between him and the chief of theiBam- 
jigas runs so high, that government have been obliged to part the 
town into two' divisions. In the one of these the right band side 
is not allowedto perform any ceremonies, mor to go in- procession; 
and -the other division ds 'kept equally sacred :from the intrusions' df 
their adversaries. The head-mau -of the goldsmiths has a similar 
jurisdictioti-with- other chiefs qf casts; and, with the assistance of 
his council, can levy -iues, ^hieh are >given to the goddess K4AI; 
that is to saj^ to her priest. 

The J?mie/Mi/ertfiaTe: divided'into: tarneects ; - one worshipping 
the other adoring- l?i«Anu; bdt this ’does not produce any schism ; 
the two parties' eatlng'together, niiddfitermarrying ; and '^hen this 
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happens, the wife adopts the religion of her husband- KAli is con- CHAFriitt 
sidered as the proper deity of the cast; but receives no bloody 
sacrifices from her votaries. Both sects are prohibited from animal 
food, from spirituous liquors, from divorce (except in case of adul- 
tery), and from marrying a girl that has arrived at the ago of pu- 
berty. The Br&hmam read Mantrarm at the births, marriages, and 
funerals of both sects ; and no distinction is made by either, whe- 
ther the Br&tman be a worshipper of -Siro, or of Vishnu. 

The most numerous and richest of the Banch&las belong to the 
sect of Siva, and wear the Linga; but they have nothing in common 
with the Fancham Banijigas, and in fact are their most bitter ene- 
mies. This sect bury the dead. 

The FanchAlas who worship Vishnu are called Bagota, and have 
among them a family dedicated to religion. The ehlcstson of this 
family always succeeds to the dignity of Guru on the death of his 
father ; the other male branches of the family are supported by the 
contributions of the sect, and pass their time in devotion and study. 

The women of the family intermarry with the working men of the 
cast. The Guru is named Vipur V^ncaty AcMrya; Vipiir being his 
name, and Vencaty Ach&rya his title. He lives at fVadiga-’palla, which 
is twelve Casses from Bangalore, and in the Doda Bala-pura district 
He travels about among his followers, receiving their contributions, 
and bestowing Upadksa, and Chakr&ntikam, or Mudrad&rana as it is 
called in the Sanskrit language. 

The Madigas, or Madigaru, are looked upon as a very low cast. Customs of 
They dress hides, make shoes, and some of them cultivate the 
ground, acting as servants to the farmers. They are divided into 
small tribes often or twelve houses, and intermarry with the daugh- 
ters of these houses only, in order to be certain of the purity of 
their race; of which they seem to be as fond, as those casts that are 
esteemed infinitely superior in rank. Some of the richer among 
them take two or more wives ; but this is not common, as a girl's 
father requires from 30 to %0Fanams\U. Os. I|d. — H. 15a 8|d.). 
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They never divorce their wives for any crime, except adultery. 
They eat carrion, and all manner of animal food, and avowedly 
driiik spirituous Ifquors. Their religious worship seems to be exactly 
the same with that of the Coramaru ; but they have a priestly tribe, 
who never intermarry with the laity, who live entirely on their con- 
tributions, and are called Jambu. There is a Matam of Jambu at 
Cuddapa; and the office of high priest there is hereditary. This 
person takes frequent rounds through the country, collecting 
money, and admonishing his followers. I have never seen any of 
Jambu; and, if they have any learning among them, they keep it 
entirely to themselve.s, as none of the laity can either read or write. 

The Madigaru, who by the English of Madras are called Siclars, 
have no hereditary chiefs ; but, in case of any fault being com- 
mitted by a person of the cast, the elders assemble, and punish him 
according to custom. 

The Rungaru are a tribe admitted to be of the S&dra cast They 
are taylors, and printers of calico cloths. They have hereditary 
chiefs, with the usual jurisdiction, and follow the rules of their 
cast. Their Guru is an hereditary chief of the Sri Vaisfmflvam, who 
resides at Seringapatam, He punishes obstinate offenders, and be- ■ 
stows Upadisa ; and in return takes their contributions. He does 
not favour this cast by giving them Chahr&ntikam. 

The Jotyphanada, or Jotynagarada Gamgaru, are a kind of oil- 
makers, who deal largely in that commodity; and have two oxen 
in their mills. They pretend to be of the Bkeri, or Nagarada sect 
of the Vaisya cast ; but this is not admitted by either the Bheri or 
Brdhmans. They are a real Karnataca tribe. Two families here 
wear the JAnga, and are not ‘admitted either to eat or intermarry ' 
with the others, who are all followers of one of the hereditary chieffi 
of the Sri Yaishiumm Brdhmans, who lives here, and is called Nut- 
lary Chakravarti. He bestows on them Vpadbsa, and sometimes 
Chakrdntikapt, but that rarely. When they marry,, he gives them, a 
string or thread, to be worn ov^r the shoulder. This should be ' 
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given to the real Fais^a only; but a relaxation is made in their CHAPTER 
favour, as they pay for the badge; and the preservation of the pri- 
vileges of the lower casts is looked upon as a matter of very little 
importance. The Guru comes sometimes in person, and at others 
sends his agents, to levy the dues which are paid at marriages, and 
to receive the casual charity that is given according to the ability 
and disposition of his follow’ers. 

These oil-makers offer sacrifices to the Saktis, or destructive 
powers; making vows to do so, when they are in sickness or distress. 

Some of them take D&s6ri; and their descendants ever afterwards 
follow the same manner of living, and refuse to intermarry with the 
industrious part of the cast, whom they consider as their inferiors. 

Some of the oil-makers burn, and some bury the dead. There 
have been instances, in the memory of man, of some of their widows 
having burned themselves along with the bodies of their husbands ; 
but it is a very rare occurrence. Their wives can be divorced for 
adulter;^ only, and are not sliut up, although the men are allowed a 
plurality of women. They cat no animal food, nor is it lawful for 
them t(| drink spirituous liquorSv They possess no learning, farther 
than b^ng able to read and write accompts ; and a few poems in 
the Antjray, or poetical language of Telinganoy which the J)6s6ri 
commit ^to memory. 

The people who, in the language of Kamata, are called Chitrakaru, Customs o£ 
are commonly better known by the Mussulman appellation Jinigar, ^are?*** 
or Jiligdr. They makq chests, trunks, scrutoires, beds, and palan~ 
keens, paint houses, draw'^jetures of the gods and of women, gild, 
act as tailors, make gold thread, and sword scabbards, turn wood, 
and bind books. They never cultivate the ground, nor act as mer- 
chants, They pretend to be of tlxeksMtriya cast ; and their Guru, in 
consequence, indulges them with a thread like that of theBrdhmans ^ 

' but their pretensions to high rank are entirely disavowed by all 
other c^ts. They have among them some, rudiments of learning,. 
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clIAPTEiR In the Brahmanda Pur&m^ which is the book that they consider as 
appropriated to their cast^ it is related, they say, that their aoces- 
June 22, &C. <;oj.s, on account of some injury done to the Br&hmatls, were con- 
demned to follo\^ their present mechanical occupations. They are 
divided into two sects | one worshipping Siva^ and the other Vishnu: 
but this division produces no diiference of cast, as they can all eat 
and marry together, the wife, as usual, adapting the religion of her 
husband. The worshippers of Siva do not wear the tinga, but are 
followers of the Smartal BrAhntans. A Vaidika Br&hman residing 
here bestows the thread and Upadiia^ and attends at births, marri- 
ages, and funerals, which are perfoitned on the pile, and are some- 
times accompanied by the sacrifice of a wife. Those who worship 
Vishnu ate followers of the Sri Vaishmtoam Br&hmans. Neither di- 
vision of these people eat animal food, nor drink spirituous liquors. 
They are allowed^ plurality of women, but do not confine them. 
Like all the other tribes of this country, however, they do not wil- 
' lingiy admit any person of a different race into the inner apartments 

of their houses; especially if he be of a cast that they consider as 
inferior to their own; persons of their own tribe, and those whom 
they consider as of higher rank, can go into every part of their 
house, except the, kitchen. The circumstances which seem chiefly 
to add dignity to a cast are, its being restricted from the pleasures 
of the world; especially those of the table ; the following no useful 
employment; and the being dedicated to Wh^Lthey eall piety and 
learning. Almost every man endeavours, mUch as possible, to 
assume at least the extem^d appearance o^'^hese qualifications ; and 
in ^the people of this country a hj^ctitical, cant is a remarkable 
feature. Even young men of active professiflaas, when talking on 
business, will frequently turn n]p their eyes to heaven, and make 
pious ejaetditions, attended with heavy Sighs. 

Customs of The Sheddn ate a cast'-qf wwvers, divided inito two distinct tribes, 
the ShOay. Pever |atermair*y,^atit^ have^«eparate heredit^ chie^. They 
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arc of TtUnga origin, and in their families retain that language : < 
According to tradition, they have been in this country for six 
generations. ^ 

The Samay Shaky wear the Lingo, and of coume are worshippers t 
of Istoaraj and the gods of his family. They reject the worship of * 
the Saktis, or destructive powers. Their Gurus are t;he Einaru of 
,the Fancham Banijigas, with whieh cast the Samay Shuky can eat, 
hut they cannot intermarry. When their Guru visits the town, 
each Shaky of this a?Ot must present him with two Fanams (Is. 4d.); 
and when a Samay Shaky waits on the Guru at the Matam, he must 
make an offering of ten Fanams,. (6s. 8^d.). The^urn.does not give 
ITpaflisa; but, in place of it, bestows the Linga. ,In case of the 
Guru's absence, this may be done by any Einaru. The Einaru at- 


tends at births, mar^i^es, funerals, and on the occasion of build- 
ii^g a n«^w house. T!]\e,JPanchdnga attends at marriages' to read the 
MantvamSf .or service proper for the ceremony, and receives the 
usual fe|es. Qn .these occasions, the Einaru washes the bride- 
groom’s- feet, and gives-him some consecrated victuals. They bury 
.the dea^) nnd the widow is sometimes, buried alive at the same time, 
but m^l|j|i,th;e^Aame grave with the deceased, husband. Widows 
, cannot arsecopd tiipe, as is, the case throughout India with 
femalesfof ai^y.csist ;ahopre those that are reckoned impure. The 
men-arclaUpwed a, plurality of wives except for adultery, can 
.neither Icdndne nor, divorce them. They cannot legally. eat animal 
.food, nofdrink.fpirit.uons liquors. The.laymen are permitted to read 
.several .inch the which gives an ac- 

nonnt>o^ the laHi^'.nf thi^r religion: and the Shflkyswara Pur&na, 

.whiGh-is .<^tracted)from^a hook caU^ i^eBrj&kmnda Pur&na, and 
contains , the, rules .of their parti<^lar sitet, as tjie original work 
-.contains tho ^uhtsm 04^ 

. 'The.jyror^ij^e|a^fi^||^^ weavers, are called Padm Ska^ 

. The 

hon^h^vbg been 
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CHAPTER possessed by a devil, and this sect having been called upoh to cast 
iiiin out, all their prayers were of no avail. At length ten persons, 
Jutte 22, &c. having thrown aside the Linga, and offered up their supplications 
to Vkhnu, they succeeded in expelling the enemy ; and ever after* 
wards followed the worship of this god, in which they have been 
imitated by many of their brethren. The descendants of these men, 
who are called Sadana Ashorlu, or the celebrated heroes, never work ; 
and having dedicated themselves to the service of god, live upon 
the charity of the industrious part of the cast, with whom they 
disdain to intermarry. 

The Guru of the Padma Shalay is Tata AcMrya, one of the here- 
ditary chiefs of the Sri Vaishnwoam Br&kmam. He lives at Doda 
Bala-pura, .zxidi besto^vs Upadtsa and Chakr&ntikam. He has here a de- 
puty, a Vaidika JBrd/uncff, who attends at births, marriages, and burials. 
Widows are never buried alive. The Padma Shalay are allowed a 
plurality of wives ; but cannot confine their women, nor divorce 
them, except for adultery. They cannot legalljr eat animal food, 
nor drink spirituous liquors ; but are permitted to use Ganja, or hemp, 
which the English in India usually call Bang. Some among them 
ate able to read poetry^ and have a book called M&rkandxya Purdna, 
which is also followed by several sects that wear the Linga, and is 
said to have been written by a Riski named Markanda. 

Customs of The Comatigas say, that they are the only true Vaisya, which is 
ga$. ' the third in rank of the pure casts; and they pretend, that now they 
are next in rank to the Br&hmans, as the second pure cast has be- 
come extinct. In both these ptetensions they are supported by all 
the Brihmans who are not desirpus of flattering some Rdja that 
pretends to be a Kshairi. They are found thinly scattered in every 
part of India, and are not prevented fronl eating in common^ or from 
intermarriage,' by any difference of nation or sect. A Comdtiga 
coming frbm Kdgi or Senaresi on bffng exa^mlned, ahdifbund to be ' 
acquainted wUhictertaU customspeciiliar.td the cast, mid which ard 
kept secrt^, is xecftiv^^ here intAAV any 
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of their women. They deal in cloth, and all kinds of merchandize, CHAPTER 
especially money and jewels ; but are not allowed to sell spirituous 
liquors, nor any intoxicating substance ; nor do they ever cultivate June 22, &c. 
the ground, or follow any mechanical profession. They have here- 
dltary chiefs, called Pedda Cbitties; and the chief of each town or 
district is totally independent of the others. When a town is very 
large, the chief, for tlie parts that are remote from his house, ap- 
points inferior officers, who settle trivial disputes. These chiefs pos- 
sess the usual jurisdiction, and enjoy more than common immuni- 
ties, for they pay nothing to government. They can in no case act 
without the assistance of all the elders in the place. The Comatigas 
are not allowed to take animal food, nor any thing that will intoxi- 
cate. Polygamy is allowed to the men, and the women are not di- 
vorced for any cause, except adultery. In this country they are not 
confined ; but in the northern parts of Hindostan the Comatigas fol- 
low the example of their neighbours, and shut up their wives. 

Many of this cast read books composed in poetry; that which is con- 
sidered as peculiarly belonging to it, is called Vdisya Purdna, and 
is imagined to have been composed by the goddess Kanyakd Para- 
mkswari, which is one of the names of the wife of Iswara. They all 
burn the dead, and sometimes the widow accompanies on the pile 
her departed husband. The women are no longer marriageable 
after the signs of puberty have appeared ; and widows are condemn- 
ed to perpetual celibacy. Some families of this cast worship Vishnu, 
and their Guru is BJiadra Acharya, one of the hereditary chiefs of 
the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans, who resides at Sri Rangam near 2>vV- 
chinopoly. Younger branches of the family reside at different places, 
and act as deputies for the chief. The one who acts in this neigh- 
bourhood resides at Doda-Bala-pura, and is called Chicatia Botalu. 

The other families of this cast worship and have for their Guru 
a Sannydsi Brdkman of the Smartal sect, who lives at Sivaganga, 
and acknowledges the Sringa-giri Swamalu as his superior. 


The RuM% are one of the tribes of S&dra cast, which being much Customs of 
VOL. I. LI 
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CHAPTEE employed in agriculture are called WoaMgaru in the language of 
KarnatOt and CutuAi in that of the IMctmy Mussulmans. Besides 

Jumss,Sic. cultivating the land, both as fanners and as their servants, they 
act also as porters, and sometimes carry on a small trade in grain. 
Like all the other S&draa employed in agriculture, they have formed 
a part of the native foot militia, that seems to have been esta* 
blished throughout India, and in which probably every man of this 
description was enrolled. The considering the Kshatriya as the 
military cast seems an error. At present, the Rttddi frequently 
serve as Candashara^ or the armed men, that without discipline eol- 
lected the revenue, and composed the most considerable body in 
the armies of all native princes. They appear to form a numerous 
race of men ; many of them live below the Ghatij and some are 
of Telinga, while others are of Karmta extraction. They can all 
eat together, but they never intermarry, except with particular 
families, the purity of whose descent they consider as well known. 
They acknowledge an inferiority to another class of SMras who 
cultivate the land, and are called Sadru; for they will eat in the 
house of a Sadru, but he will not return the compliment by eating 
in theirs j which, among the Hindus, is a sure criterion of rank. 
They have ^am&nas, or hereditary chiefs, possessing the usual 
jurisdiction and immunities. Some of them can read and write ac> 
compts; but none proceed farther in learning. They eat hogs, sheep, 
goats, venison, and fowls, and can take Bang (or the leaves of the 
Camabi* satha); but lose cast by drinking spirituous liquors. The 
men are allowed polygamy; but do not shut up their women, who 
art very industrious, and perform much of the country labour. They 
are divided into two sects by a difference of religion ; one party 
worshipping Vuhmu, and the other hut this does not prevent 
intermarriages. Those who worship Vishnu are followers of the Sri 
Vaishnaioaif BrUananss but do not receive either Upadksa or Chak-^ 
r&ntikam, contepting themselves with a little holy*water, which th^ 
obtain in |retura .for their charity. Those who worship iXva are 
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fbllovrers of a kind of Jangamas^ but do not vear the Linga. The 
people with whom I conversed seemed to consider these as the same 
with the Jangamas of the Pancham Banijigas; but this cast informed 
me, that they were distinct, and that the Gurus of the Ruddi were 
the same with those of the Curabaru, whose chief resides at Ca»- 
gun^ in the Bdra-mah&l. In their visits, the Gurus of both kinds 
receive from one to ten Fanam (from Zd. to 6s. 8fd.) from each 
Ruddi, according to his circumstances. The Panch&nga attends at 
births, marriages, funerals, and other ceremonies ; and on each oc- 
casion receives a Fanam. At the new and full moons, he also gets 
some trifling present of grain. Besides the worship of the great 
gods, they offer sacrifices to the destructive powers ; among whom 
a female spirit, named Chaudhwari, has in this neighbourhood many 
temples. The P&j&ri, in at least one of them, is an oil-maker of 
the cast formerly described, and his office is hereditary. The Rud^ 
is one of the lowest of the casts employed in agriculture, and allowed 
to be of pure descent; but many of its members are rich, and are 
the Gau^, or hereditary chiefs of villages. 

The BAeri are a kind of merchants, who call themselves, also iVh- 
garatra, Corrupted by the Mussulmans into Nagarit. They pretend 
to be of ihe Vedsga cast ; but this is denied both by the Br&hmans, 
and by t^e Comatigas. They deal in drugs, grain, cloth, and money, 
and travOl about in caravans. Some of them are farmers; but they 
never cultivate the ground with their own hands ; nor do they ever 
follow any mechanical profession. They are divided by religion 
into two sects, that do not eat together, nor intermarry ; and each 
has its own' hereditary chief, who acts independently as to matters 
of ceremony; but in matters of a civil nature, the chief of the sect 
that is most numerous in the place assumes the sole authority. 
These chiefs are called Ijgwn&na, and possess the usual jurisdiction ; 
bot are not indulged with any immunities from taxes. When a man 
Wlnits to marry, he goes to his hereditary chief, as is indeed usual 
with till the higher casts, presents him Vith betel, and discloses his 
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CHAPTER intention. The chief sends for the father of the girh and eodea* 
vours to bring the matter to a favourable conclusion. As for the 

JuBe 2 S,&c. girl, she is not at all consulted, and is indeed too young to have 
formed any attachments, as she must be married before any signs 
of puberty appear ; for afterwards she is considered as being de- 
flowered, and incapable of marriage. Owing to the cuAom of 
polygamy, however, very few of the women in this country live in 
a state of celibacy, except young widows of the higher casts, who 
never can marry again, and who are very numerous ; for matches 
between old men and mere children are common. The comfort of 
having children, however, is, in general all the pleasure that mar- 
ried women of rank in India enjoy. Where polygamy prevails, love 
is little known ; or if it does possess a mao, he is generally capti- 
vated by some artful dancing girl, and not by any of his wives ; 
all of whom were married before they could either excite or feel 
that passion. 

The NagaratrOf who worship Vishnu^ are here the most numerous 
sect. They bum their dead, and the rules of cast require the widow 
to bum herself with her husband’s body ; but this custom has fallen 
into disuse. They do not intermarry with such of their sect as, 
being originally of the lower Carnatic, speak the Tavml language 
as their native tongue. Their Guru is Trmuki’-tata Aeh&rlu, an he- 
reditary chief of the Sri Vauhnofoam Brdhmanc ; but, as forming part 
of the left hand side, they are, in all matters belonging to that 
division, under the authority of Dharma Siva Ach&rlu, a Smartal 
Sam^f&ttf and who, they say, bestows Upadica and Ckakrdntikam on 
them, in tlie same manner as their own Guru. My interpreter, 
however, suspects that in this there is some mistake ; as the latter 
ceremony is perfomed with the point of Vishnu' t spear, , which a 
Smartal Brdhman, so fax as he knows, never uses. Their own Guru 
comes oo.e|i a year, receives contributions, bestows Upadisa and 
Chakr&ntikam, and, as usual, eitetcises spiritnal jurisdiction. - The 
PoncAdnga^cta as their and it is of no consequence, 
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whether or not he be of the same sect with them. Some of this 
cast are able to read poetry, and peruse a book called FaUj/a Pu- 
rina, which they consider as belonging to their cast. 

The PallkoAtUu are the only persons in the Colar province (of 
which this is a part) who cultivate kitchen gardens. They also cul- 
tivate the ground, both as farmers, and as their servants. They are 
■ all of Tamul extraction ; and, although they have been in this 
|t^untry for many generations, still speak the Thmu/ language in their 
houses, and intermarry with the Palli of Arcot and Vellore. 
'"They are properly called Vana Palli, and must be distinguished 
from the Mina Palli, who are fishermen. This is one of the most 
numerous of the tribes of tht Tamul nation, but is considered as 
rather low. They have hereditary chiefs called Gaunda, who pos- 
sess the usual jurisdiction. None of them can read. They are al- 
lowed tQ cat animal food, and to drink spirituous liquors. Their 
women continue to be marriageable after the age of puberty,, and 
are verw laborious. They cannot be divorced for any cause, except 
adulter^ but the men are permitted' to have a plurality of wives. 
They bif'y their dead. 

The l^kodnlu have so Guru; but the Panchdmga acts as their 
Pur6ldt^9.t births and marriages, at the Am&o&sya, and at the annual 
commenibration of their deceased parents. They wear the mark of 
Vishnu' and sometimes pray to Vencaty R&mana; but the pro- 
per god jbf the cast is Dharma R^a. His images exactly resemble 
those of Godama, who is frequently called by that name ; but by 
the people here their god is said to be the eldest brother of the five 
sons of P&ndu, who lived at the commencement of this Yugam, He 
is. a beneficent deity, like Godama, abhorring blood ; and is wor- 
shipped by offerings of fruit, flowers, and the like. The Pallkoinlu, 
have temples of this god attended by PijAris of their own cast, 
like all the other inhabitants of this country, they are much ad- 
dioted. to the worship of the Saktif, or destructive powers ; and. 
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endeavour to avert their wrath by bloody sacrifices. These are per- 
formed by cutting off the animal’s head before the door of the 
temple, and invoking the deity to partake of the sacrifice. There 
is no altar, nor is the blood sprinkled on the image; and the body 
serves the votaries for a feast. The Palliw&nbi have temples dedi- 
cated to a female spirit of this kind named Mutudma^ and served 
by of their own cast. These priests can neither read nor'l 

write, but their office is hereditary. Their families can intermari^ 
with those of the laity, who cultivate the priest’s garden, and 
him annually a suit of clothes. The Pallkcdnlu also offer sacrificilB^I 
to Mdrimdf whose Pdjdris here are Curub&ru ; and to PutdlimA, “ 
whose Pdjdris are Lingdit. They sometimes take. the vow of Dd»6ri. 

In many parts of this country, the wells contain what the natives 
call salt water ; and at Bangalore there are many of this kind. Some 
of these are situated very near wells that are perfectly fresh ; which 
is easily accounted for, from the vertical situation of the strata. 
This salt water is preferred, by the dyers, to that which is fresh. 
It has a maukish disagreeable taste, no smell, and is quite limpid. 
It is never used medicinally. A white precipitate is formed in it 
by the nitrate of silver. It, therefore, probably contains some mu- 
riate of soda. No sensible action is produced on it by the sulphuric, 
nitric, or muriatic acids, nor by lime-water. The carbonates of soda 
and potash throw down a white precipitate, which is readily dis- 
solved in the sulphuric acid ; and the solution is soluble in water. 
It, therefore, contains magnesia. When evaporated, this water de- 
posits a dirty pulpy semideliquescent matter, which is only partially 
soluble in water. It effervesces strongly with the sulphuric acid ; 
but part of it falls down again in an insoluble state. The water, 
therefor^ contains lime also. While the sulphuric acid is acting on 
the precinitate formed by boiling, it emits a very offensive smell. 
The limi and magnesia are evidently suspended in the water by 
being dissolved in some voktiie acid ; and, if it had not been far 
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the ofTeoisiVe atnell above mentioned, I, should have supposed the chapter 
aolvent to be the carbonic acid. Circumstances.did not allow me 
to ascertain this point ; nor to analyse the water with any precision. 22,4tc. 

In this Country the water for supplying gardens is generally Manner of 
raised by a machine, called Yiatam in both the Tamul and Karnata 
languages. Of this a sketch is given in (Fig. 25). In the lower tam, 
Carnatic the machine is wrought by a man, who walks along the 
balance ; coming before the julcrum, when he wants to sink the 
bucket; and going back again, when he wants to bring up the 
water. Another man in this case attends to empty the bucket. But in 
this country one man, standing at the mouth of the well, performs 
the whole labour. I have made no actual experiments to ascertain 
by which of the two methods the same number of men would raise 
the greatest quantity of water ; but it appears to me, that the plan 
in use here is the most perfect. At Madras^ the man who walks 
along the lever, or balance, is in considerable danger of falling ; 
and the man who empties the bucket is in danger of being hurt, 
for it must come up between his legs, as he stands fronting the end 
of the lever ; and although the bucket there is much larger thaa 
the one ip use here, I have observed that the workman was never 
able to empty more than two thirds of its contents, owing to the. 
awkward position in which he stood. The machine, from which the 
drawing was taken> consisted of a lever or balance (A B) 14 feet 
9 inches in length. This rested on a fulcrum (AC) 11 feet 6 inches 
high. The fukrum is commonly a tree planted near the well. A 
rod or Bamboo (B D) 24 feet in length, by which the workman raises 
and lowers the bucket (D), containing 789 cubical inches. Depth 
of the well, from the surface of the earth (C £) to the surface of the 
wate *F) 14 feet 9 inches. Height of the end of the canal for con- 
veying away the water (G), 3 feet. Total height to which the water 
is raised, 17 fei^t'9 inches. The far end of the lever is loaded with 
mud (H H), so as exactly to counterbalance the pot, when full of 
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I 

vrater. The average time which the workman took to raise a pot 
of water was 15 seconds. By this means, therefore, a man can in 
an hour raise about 671 ale gallons to. the height of 17 feet 9 inches. 
If the depth of the well he less, as is usually the case, the quantity 
raised by the same labour will be much greater; but in what pro* 
portion I did not ascertain. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM BAXOALORE TO OOOA BALA'^PURA. 

TTAVING finished my inquiries at Bangalore, on July 3d, 1800, CHAPTER 
I went to Agara, a fortified village two cosses distant, which 
is inhabited by farmers, and where a great many mangoes are raised July 3. 
for the Bangalore market. The intermediate country is good, but ofilircoun- 
does not contain a number of inhabitants nearly sufficient to culti- “■y* 
vate .the whole. The people say, that they are in great want of rain, 
which is a month later than usual. 

Having assembled the village officers and principal farmers, they Money ad- 
informed me, that the merchants of Bangalore frequently advance the wops" 
them money to pay their rents, and are afterwards contented to 
take one|half of the crop for the advance, and for interest. These 
advance^are sometimes made six months before the crop is reaped. 

The n&nner’of dividing the crops, between the government and Manner of 
the cult|i'ator at. this village, may be taken as an example. This crops 'be-*'" 
estimate's made on the supposition, that the heap of grain contains 
at least 4ve Candacas. If it should contain forty Candacas, it pays no and the go. 
more; but if less than five Candacas, there is a deduction madefroni 
the allowances that are given to different persons. Twenty Candacas 
may be considered as the average size of the heaps. 

There is first set aside from the heap, 

* Seer9, 

Eor the gods ; that is, for the priests at their temples - 3 

For charity ; that is, for the Brdhmans, Jangamas, and other 

.miapdicants - - * - - - 5 

’Carried over - - lo - 

M m 
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Brought over - - - 

For the astrologer, or Pawh&nga; vrho, if no mendicant be 
present, takes also the 5 Seers - - - - 

For the poor Br&hman of the village, whose office is hereditary 
For the Nainda^ or barber - - - - - 

For the Cumbhara, or potmaker - - - - 

For the Vasaradava, who is both a carpenter and blacksmith 
For the Asaga, or washerman - - - - 

For the AlUigarOt or measurer . - - - 

For the Tarugara, or Aduca, a kind of beadle 
For the Gouda, or chief of the village; who out of this is ob- 
liged to furnish the village sacrifices - - - 

For the S^naboga, or accomptant , - . 

. The heap is then measured ; and for every Candaca that it 
contains, there are given the following perquisites : 

To the Toti and Talliari, or watchmen, between them, §Seerj 
which, on a heap of SO Candacas, is - - > 

To the accomptant, Seers - - - - 

To the chief of the village, Seers - - - 

The Nirguntjf, or conductor of water, then takes the bottom 
of the heap, which is about an inch thick; but this is mixed 
with the cow-dung that, by way of purifying it, had been 
spread on the ground ; in a heap of 20 Cattdacas, this will be 


Seen. 

10 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

7 

8 
10 


10 

45 

45 


20 


The accomptant alsp, for every Candaca of seed sown, and which 
ought to produce one heap of this size, gets two men’s load of straw 
with the grain in it. 

This, on a heap of 20 Candacas of 160 Seers, amounts to about 5^ 
per cent. cUt the gross produce. Of the remainder the government 
takes first ^en per cent, and then a half ; so that it receives 55 per 
cent, of the neat produce* and the fani|^ receives ^ per ce^* 
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The reason of this difference is, that formerly the country was ma- 
naged by officers who, by the natives,- were called Dakhmucs, and 
by the Mussulmans Zemindars, and who were paid by receiving ten 
per cent, from the heap before division. When these officers were 
abolished by Hyder, he took the ten per cent., and paid the salaries 
of the new officers appointed in their places. 

In dividing Jagory, a kind of scramble takes place among the 
same persons who shared in the heap of rice ; and in this the farmer 
partakes. During this scramble about a fourth part of the Jagory 
is taken away in handfuls, and the reminder is divided equally 
between the government and the fanner. • 

All the dry-held ought to be let for a money rent ; but besides 
this, the farmer must pay the following dues : 

To the barber, 30 &ers for every heap of grain. 

To the potmaker, for pots, from 20 to SO Seers. 

To the iron smith, 20 Seers for every plough. The farmer finds 
the materials ; but the smith must make all the implements of hus- 
bandry, end assist in building and repairing the farmer’s house. 

To the washerman, for any family consisting of two men and two 
wives, qr under that number, 50 Seers; for a family of four men 
and fou]| wives, 100 Seers ; and for a larger family 150 Seers. 

Then for every heap of Ragy, which upon an average contains 
10 Cand$cas, he gives. 


CHAPTER 

V. 

Jul> 3. 


To the gods - - - - - - 10 

To the mendicant Brdhmans, &c. - - - 20 

' To the hereditary poor Br&kman of the village - - 10 

To the astrologer , - - - - - 10 

To the accomptant, per plough - - - - 20 

, To the watchman . - - - - - 10 

Other grains pay one half only of these deductions. 


: ' it not unfreqiiently happens, that farmers cannot be induced to 
take the dry-field for a money rent ; the officers of government are 
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tlien necessitated to let it on a division of crops. In this casi^ 


every heap of grain of about ten Canddum pays^ 

Seen 

To the^gods and BrAhmans • • > >10 

Washerman' - - - - - _ 3 

Potmaker 3 

Blacksmith - - > - . . 3 

Barber --.--..3 
Accomptant lOO 

Watchman - . - - . - 3 

Beadle - - - - - -10 


ISO 

which is about S-f per cent. 

The Gauda, called corruptly Gowrl and in the Mussulman language 
the PotaU, is the chief ilyK/, or farmer, in the village, and receives 
the whole dues of government. The rent of each field of dty land 
is fixed by an old valuation, which it is supposed was made in the 
time of Krkhna Rd^lu; and for any field more cannot be legally 
demanded { but the equal division of the crops is always wished for 
by the farmers. This, they allege, arises from the flourishing state 
in which the country was when the valuation was made, compared 
with its present poverty ; bul^ considering the great diminution of 
the value of gold and silver since that period, I am more inclined to 
believe, that the preference given to a division of crops arises from 
the facility which that plan offers for defrauding the govemmjent. 

The oifice of Gauda was originally heredita/y ; but now these 
persons are. appointed by the Amildar, and continue in place so long 
as they keep up the collections to .their supposed value, or until 
some other man undertakes, by bringing a greater number of for- 
mers, to ni^e the revenue more productive^ The ^srn<foa<^tlesall 
.disputes, in the same manner as ihe hereditary chiefs casta do. 
His councilUlwaya consists of font ciders. In case of any delin- 
quency in ^he village the Gaidfo and htt coanctl instruct thO 
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SAanaioga, or accomptant, to write out a statement of the case, chapter 
and to transmit it to the Amildar for his information and decision. 

He frequently advances money for the otlver farmers, to enable July a. 
them to pay their rents, and has the whole of their crops as his 
security. The whole remuneration for his trouble, so far as is 
avowed, is the share which he receives in the division of the wet 
crops. 

The Shanaboga, called Shanbogue by corruption, and Curnum by Shanahga. 
the Mussulmans, is the accomptant of the village. He is always a 
Brdkman, and his office is hereditary. He is under the orders of 
the chief of the village, who is almost always a S&dra ; but the 
allowances of the accomptant are greater, as he must give up the 
whole of his time to business. He keeps all the accompts, and 
writes all the letters as dictated to him by the chief of the village. 

These tM^o officers ought to he a mutual check on the conduct 
of each other. 

The servants under the chief and accomptant of the village are Village (er< 
the Totif*TalMari, Nirgunty, TarAgara, and Alitigara. 

The office of the Toti and Talliari is the same; but the first is of TotivaATale 
the fFha$iaru cast, and the second is either a Madiga or a Bayda. 

These pi^ons hold their places by hereditary right, and are the 
watchmeli of the village. They are sent on all messages, and as 
guides ^r persons travelling on public business. They watch the 
citopa in ^ the day-time, and assist the fanners to do so at night. 

ThieirtBriist peculiar duty, however, is to ascertain the boundaries 
of ekeh field, and of each fanner’s possession. 

' The is generally a fVkallia; but sometimes a holds Nirgunty. 

the . office which is hereditary. His duty is, to divide the water of 
%be , tahk er canal, and to convey the proper share to each man’s 
'^.0eldL He, of coutae, has the charge of the sluices, and of the small 
<^als and drains ^ tiratering the fields. Healso assists in watching 
the erops. 

T^ke TttrugariL or .dldlMU, .collects the fannerS) and prevents them Tarugara, or 

^ . * Aduca. 
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from following any other occupation than that of cultivating the 
land. The lower chisses of people in India are like children ; and, 
except in the more considerable places, where they meet with un- 
common encouragement to industry from Europeans, are generally 
in such a sta^e of apathy, that, without the orders of government, 
they will hardly do any thing. The duty of the Aduca is to bustle 
among the farmers, and to call them out to work. He may there- 
fore be called the beadle of the village. 

To eight or ten villages there is only one Alitigara, or public 
measurer. The office is not hereditary, and is often vacant ; any 
one appointed for the time performing the duty, and taking the 
perquisites. The persons employed are commonly Whaltiaru. 

Each Tahtc, or district, is divided into small subdivisions called 
HoblieSt which pay from four to nine thousand Pagodas (1,343/. 3j. 
5fd.~3,0S2/. la. 8<i). These are managed by a set of officers who 
are interposed between the Amildars and Gaudas. The head person 
of a Hohljf is by the natives called a Parputty, and by the Mussul- 
mans a Sheikdar. He visits every village to sec the state of culti- 
vation and of the tanks, and settles disputes that are above the 
reach of the Gauda's undentanding. In this he is always assisted 
by the ad vice, of four old men. He ought not to inflict any cor- 
poral punishment, without the orders of the Amildar j I have, indeed^ . 
seen them dispense with this regulation, but the punishments wefe^; 
not severe. The Parputty receives the rents from the Gnudfl^l.:^^}/ 
transmits them to the Amildar. Most of these officers are , 

very few are , ' 

In each Hobly^ or subdivision, thete are two accomptanta, bi^ ^e’ 
natives called Guddy Shanabogas, and by the Mussulmans nan]ke<l ^ 
ristadars. Until Uppoo^s time these officers were hereditary, isjad 
they have a|>^ys Brdhmam. .In* each Hobly, for every, thou- 
sand Pugodhs (3^/.' 15s. 10:^!);raat pays, th^^ is nlso'a 

Jffumgar, oi|a TakAl^bstr as he is cajiltsd by the Musshlmi^^. TlieSe 
are the deputies of the to execute his orders, (md armin' 
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fact a respectable kind of Hircaras, or messengers. They also are CHAPTER 
all Brihmam, The whole of the Hobly establishment is paid by 
monthly wages. ®* 

The farmers have no leases; but, it is not customary j^p change R«gl»tofpro- 
any man’s possession' so long as he pays the fixed rent. As cul- 
tivators are at present scarce, they require to be managed with great 
indulgence. A man, indeed, cannot lawfully leave his farm without 
permission from the Jmildar, or chief of the district ; but, when a 
man complains that from poverty he is not able to cultivate his 
land, the Amildar must either abate his rent, allow him to go away, 
or make him advances to purchase stock. This is called giving 
Tactecy. 

In this place the pasture land has a rent fixed on it, and the dif- Gra»s landK 
ferent inhabitants pay a proportion, according to the number of 
cattle that each keeps : cows and buffaloes pay at the same rate ; 
sheep and goats pay nothing. Four fifths of the whole stock here 
died last year of the disease; and the people in the neighbourhood 
are alarmed, by its having now again made its appearance. 

4th Ju^. — went three cosses to Sifja-pura, one of the manufac- July 4. 
turing tqwns dependent on Bangalore. The weavers of Sirja-pura “u ma’ 
are of the casts called Deoangas, Shahy, and Togotaru. The cloths nufecturw. 
were fonderly made of a very fine quality, but at present the only 
demand ^ for coarse goods. The merchants here act merely as 
brokers, and the weavers frequently carry their own goods for sale 
to Bangle. Purchases are made here by traders from Serin- 
gapaiem^ Skra^ Chatrakalf Codeal, Saoanuru, Guhi, Bangaluru, Colar, 
MiUaoagul, Cangundy, Hosso-cotay, Bala-pura, Tumeuru, Magadi, 
and KrUhna-giri. The merchants of this place bring their cotton 
from Bangaluru, Hosso-cotay, and Colar. 

Owing to a want of hands, much of the country through which I Appearance 
passed to-day is waste; but by the way I saw many fortified vil- 
The country is remarkably bare. The crops of dry grains 
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ought now to cover the ground ; owing, however, to the want of 
rain, they have not yet begun to spring. 

5th July . — went four cosses to Walur^ and by the way passed 
through a manufacturing town named Lacor. It is not quite so large 
as Walur; hut is a well built mud fort, strengthened by a fine hedge. 
The weavers of Walur are of the casts called Devangas, Padme- 
sbalayo, Skeymgas, Togotao, and Coiculru, who are a T^gul tribe, as 
the people, here say ; for in Karnata proper, all the tribes that speak 
the I'amil language are called Tigulru. The cloths made by the 
Coiculru have red borders, like those made by the Togotaru; but 
they are of a thinner fabric. 

Shirays, cost from - - Rupee to if. 

Cloth used like a shawl f ditto to f. 

Cloth 16 cubits long - If ditto to if. 

For sale, the weavers carry part of their goods to the neighbour* 
ing towns at their weekly markets, and partly sell them to mer- 
chants who come from Hosio-cotay, Color, Maasty, Lacor, Sirja-pura, 
Bangaluru, and Kruhna-giri. They procure all their cotton from the 
merchants of Uosso-cotay, 

The country between Rirja~puru and Walur, though naked, is very 
fine. . Almost the whole has formerly been under cultivation ; but, 
from a want of inhabitants, a large proportion of it is at present 
waste. 

I found the Br&hman who had been attentive on my former visit, 
and who had called, himself Amildar, or chief of a district. This 1 
now learned was a falsehood. He was only a Parputty, or chief of 
a subdivision ,* and^his civility seems to have arisen from a desire 
of being considered as a great fnan, and of receiving attentions 
to which he was by no means entitled. Having been now detected, 
he did ever^ thing, eo . far as he could venture, to cross my ^riishes. 
This assumption of titles to. which they have no right, is a very, 
common piefe of vanity among the natives of Indian though it ofteii 
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leads to very severe mortifications : all the Amildars here wish to CHAPTER 
be called Subadars, or chiefs of principalities, and from all their 
dependents receive this title; but in the R^a's dominions two persons ■ 

only h^ve a just claim to this appellation. 

Every where in Karnata the palanquin-bearers are of Ttlinga Customs of 
descent, and in their own families speak the language of their ori- 
ginal country. In the language of Karnata they are called Ttliga beams. 
Bestas, but in their own dialect they are called Bui. Having as- 
sembled those who live here, they gave me the following account 
of their cast. Their proper occupations, beside that of carrying 
the palanquin, are fishing, and the distillation of rum. Wealthy men 
among them become farmers ; but none of the cast hire themselves 
out as farm-servants. They are acknowledged to be of the S&dra 
cast, but rather of a low rank. Their hereditary chiefs are called 
Pedda Bui, which among the Europeans of Madras is bestowed on 
the hfead-man of every gentleman’s set. They are allowed a plura- 
lity of wives, who are not confined. Tliough they all can eat toge- 
ther, they never intermarry, but with certain families, which are 
well kno#n to each other, so as to avoid all danger of an impure 
race. T$ey are allowed to eat sheep, goats, and fish, but ought to 
lose castt by drinking spirituous liquors. I well know, however, 
that this |aw is very much neglected. They bury the dead, and are 
all worshippers of Vishnu. They make offerings of fruit and flowers 
to the Sdktis, but never offer bloody sacrifices to these destructive 
po\irers. Their Gurus are hereditary chiefs of the-«S/’t Vaishnavam 
Br&hfoans, who receive their contributions, an4 bestow on them 
holy water, and consecrated victuals ; but do not give them Upaddsa 
nor Chakrdntikam. At births, marriages, and funerals, the Panch&nga, 
or astrologer, attends as Purbhita, or priest. Some of them are 
taught to read and write accompts ; but they never acquire any 
fifi^er learning. 

potmakers and ' dyers form one cast, and are all properly customs of 
^ledi Ckmibharu ; but tHose who. dye are, on account of their trade, 

. . Nn 
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called Niigaru. The two trades are follow^ iodiffereotly by per* 
sons of the same family ; but the cast U divided into two nations« 
the Te&ga and Katwia, that do not intermarry. Those here are of 
the former nation, and give the following aocotmt of themselves. 

They retain the Teimg 0 language, being a tribe of that nation. 
They can eat in the house of a K»mt9m potter, hut he will not 
return the compUmeut; as they are allowed to eat animal food, 
which he abhors. Even among those of the Telinga nation, all good 
men abstaida entirely from this indulgence. It is not lawful for them 
to drink spirituous liquors. They are allowed polygamy ; but do not 
confine theirwomen, nor dlvcnree them for any cause except adul* 
teiy. Girts continue to be marriageable after the age of puberty, 
and are very lahorioua in making potn. Widows oannot marry again ; 
but it is never expected that diey should hum themselves with the 
dead bodka of their husbands. 

They follow no other trades than those of potters and dyen. 
The hereditary chiefh of this cast are called. Gatugaieu, or renters, 
and live at the Katba^ or chief town of the district. They possess 
the usual jurisdietnon, and are exempted, ftooi all duties^ on condi* 
ticQ of eollecting the rent that is paid to government by the pot- 
maker of every village. This office is hereditary, and we have seea 
that, on condition of fumisbing the cultivators with pots, he re- 
ceives considerable dues on all the produce of the land. Im. many 
parts of India, the potraaker is bound to.suppty all traveUera wil^ 
plots ibr dressing their victuals; hut here this is d<me to sueh tra- 
vellers only as are going on puhlie bminess^ and in cqnstderatxm 
of this the potter pays nothiag for his clay. They use a. wheel,.\Mit 
are ve^ unskilful in their art; for they ase cntuaeLy ^ovaatof any 
glazing or enameU 

The pot^iw of Ihe TVmgonatiqis'Sty^ that they are of 
<o&hanm ei^t; as- that mighty king was the son of pne\ of their 
women. The tUege, that she was iiHpregnafod; by one of 

the sacred ordeiv These pottettAwear a tfor^' like theJ3rdAfotfWi» 
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«fi4 t41«gfe, that are posieased of «r forms orprayer, 

trhioh they can read, and which are endowed with considerable 
power. This Is altogether denied by the BrdktnoMi who laugh at 
the prayers of the potters, as being low trash in the vulgar language* 
The potters certainly underatond the Andn^, or poetical language 
of their nation, and are possessed of a translation of the Bkdgavata 
Fttr&na in that language. 

A few of these potters worship Ska, and are followers of the 
Smartal Br&hmans; but by far the greater part are of Vkknu's side, 
and follow the hereditary chiefs of the A'a^ngat. On their followers 
of this tribe these Gurut bestow Upadtaa, Ckakrintikam, and holy 
water. The renter settles all disputes, and punishes delinquents; 
the power of the Gurn being confined to the bestowing of spiritual 
gifts, and the receiving of contributions, both as dues on marriage^, 
and as annual tribute, besides what he gets as charity at casual 
visits. The Panch&nga, or astrologer, acts as their Furdhita, or fa- 
mily priest, and reads Mantram, or set forms of prayer, in the 
Safuirit ianguage, at births, marriages, funerals, new moons, and at 
the annual commemoration of their father’s death, which is only 
called 7hki when the parties are Brdhmant. Some of the potters 
underst^nl the Sanskrit, so far at least as to be able to repeat the 
prayer after the astrologer, which is supposed to add considerably 
to its eli^cacy. At these ceremonies there attend for charity all the 
BtAhmau of the neighbourhood, who are Vaidikas, and who thiiik 
that they ean get any thing worth their while. Tliese worshippers 
of Vishnu among the potters never take the vow of Daseri; but 
when they are sick they sometimes make a vow to live by begging, 
for 8 certaia number of days after they recover. This is looked 
upon as very agreeable to the gods, and a sure way of obtaining 
titeir Bsvour. They offer bloody sacrifices to the Saktis, or destruc- 
tive spirits; but never act as priests in their temples. They never 
ptay tp Dharma 


m 
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CHAPTER 6th July . — I wefit three cosses to the place which in our maps i» 

named Vackaleer ; but which the natives, to my ear, pronounce 
July 6. JVaculeray. The half of the way next Walur passes through a very 
ofrtleHcoB” barren country, on which, even at this season, there is scarcely a 
*»y* leaf of grass to be seen. It is thinly covered with bushes and 

stunted trees. Beyond this there is some cultivation ; and towards 
some rocky hills, at the foot of which Waculcray stands, the soil be- 
WmaUtran. comes good, and is well cultivated and wooded. fFaculeray contains 
about a hundred houses, and is fortified by a wall and .citadel, both 
of mud. It has no hedge. The reason assigned by the farmers for 
living thus together, and for shutting themselves^d their cattle 
within the walls of a fort, is, the frequency of robbers, who live in 
the hills and woods, and who in the night plunder every thing that 
is not well secured. ^ 

trtkmani The farmers in this town are seventeen houses ; and there are 
Bumeraus. ^wenty-two houses of Br&fmans, who live better, and are better 
lodged, than the S&dras, although, except two or three officers of 
government, they all subsist upon charity. 

July 7 . 7th July. — I went three cosses to Colar. The first part of the 

ofthTcou^ road passed through a narrow valley, confined between two ridges 
try. of low, rocky, naked hills. The valley in many places has formerly 

been cultivated ; but now the whole is waste, and covered with 
bushes, among which the Oleander (Nerium odarum) is common. 
Farther on, the hills to the right disappearing, the country in. that 
dh-ection is level to a great extent, seems to be very fertile, and 
has probably once been almost all cultivated. It contains many re- 
servoirs, but' from the want of trees looks very naked. The spots 
which at present are cultivated do notseem to be. more than a tenth 
part of the country. 

Jaiy8,&e. 8th— 1 'I passed these, days at Colar, examinuag the 

c^tryaear agriculture in' its neighbourhood. This is the most level 

country tha|l have seen above tlm GhaUj bnt it contains many 
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bate rdcky hills, which are situated at considerable distances, with chapter 
level ground between them. Rice forms a very large proportion of 
tlie crop, and equals in quantity the Ragy. The country is very July 8i Ac- 
poorly watered, and often suffers from a want of rain ; for an old 
revenue officer of the place remembers four famines that arose from 
this cause. 

Color has a large mud fort, which is now repairing; The town Co/or., 
contains seven hundred houses, many of which are inhabited by 
weavers. It was the birth-place of Hyder Aly, whose father lived 
and died in the town. A handsome mausoleum was erected' for him 
by his son ; and near it a mosque, and a college of MouHahs, or Mus- 
sulman priests, with a proper establishment of musicians, Avere en- 
dowed to pray for the repose of his souL The whole is kept up at 
the expense of the Company. 

On the hill north from the town was formerly a Durga, or hill 
fort, in which for some time resided Cossim Khdn, the general of 
Aurung^be, who, towards the end of the 17th century, made the 
first regular establishment of Mussulman aiuthority to the s6uth 
of the Hrishna river. Color was the capital of one of the seven 
Perguni^hs, or districts, into which that general divided his con- 
quests, A^hich had been formerly invaded by the Mussulman king 
of Vijaym-puro (B^apoor), and afterwards had become subject to 
the Marattohs, The other Pergunnohs were, Siroi Budihdu, Beuwa- 
potiono, Penu-condOf Hosso-cotoy, and Burra Bola-puro. These 
formed what the Mussulmans called the Subak of Siro, or the Cor- 
natic Bejapoory Balaghout, which are recent distinctions not at all 
known to the natives, and of which the memory is likely soon to 
be entirely obliterated. 

The hill-fort above Color has not been rebuilt since it was de- Table land on 
stroyed in an invasion of the Maraitoho^ who in the course of the otVbU™^ 
itSth century made many attempts to recover this country. On 
the top of the hill are four small villages, which have their fields, 
gardens,, and tanks, raised high above the level of the country, in. 
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€HA?TEft the same manner as it is above the parts near the sea. Their Kttlc 
territories are surrounded by high rocks, and separated by woody 

July 8, &C. ridges, like a perfect epitome of Kamata proper, or Balagkat, as it 
has been called by the Mussulmans. The soil h fertile, and the 
water in many places being near the surface renders it fit for gar* 
dens. Although hill forts are generally reckoned unhealthy, this 
seems to be by no means the case on this mountain. The inhabitants 
rather look upon the air as more healthy than common, and last year 
their cattle suffered much less than those of their neighbours. The 
hill seems to attract more moisture than the level country, and to 
be more favoured with rain ; for a certmn field on it annually pro- 
duces a crop of'rice, without any artificial watering, which in this 
arid climate is looked upon as a kind of miracle. There is a spring 
of water, which'flows from the side of this hill (n a small stream ; 
and, such a thing being here very nneommon, the Brdbmans have 
condueted it along a gutter formed in the rock ; and where it falls 
from thence, have, under a building, placed some stones, which the 
obligingf imagination of the natives conceives to resemble a cow’s 
mouth. The place, as being holy, is much frequented ; and a rui- 
nous temple at some distance attracts to its annual feast about ten 
thousand pilgrims. 

RoUmib. Even in such a remote place, to which every access is steep and 
difiicttlt, I found, that the inhabitants were not protected by their 
extreme poverty, but each village was provided with fortifications 
The people said, that, whenever any neighbouring Poiygar was 
troublesome, the Bay^Mru, or bunters> were accustomed in the 
night time, un;4er pretence of being the men, to go and 

plunder their neighbours. This they always did by surprise as 
their love plunder is at least equalled their cowardice. 
Whenever tmse ruffians are prowling about, one or two men . keep 
watch in a tqwer ; on the first alarqi> nU the inhabitants &y to their 
arms, and, r^iring to the totter, ^om thence fire upon the robbery 
who in general attempt , to carry away the . 
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Jm. the country round Colar, the irrtgated land is watered entirely 
lyr means of reservoirs. When any rich man builds one of these, 
in order to acquire a name and reputation, it is customary to give 
him and his heirs, free of rent, one>tenth part of the land which the 
reservoir waters, and also for every Candaca of watered land thus 
formed, he obtains, free of rent, six Seers somag of Rag^-land, which 
amounts to about 146 acres of dry field for every 1000 acres of that 
which is irrigated. So long as he enjoys these, he is hound to keep 
the tank in repair. If the reservoir be very large and expensive, 
the man who builds it, and his heirs, have one-fourth of the land 
which it waters ; but then they get no dry-field. Wlten the family 
of the original builder becomes extinct, the government reassumes 
the free lands, and keeps the tank in repair. Very great tanks, 
however, have seldom been formed by private persons ; and those 
which c<^t SO, 000 Fago^ (6,746/. ISs. lO^d.), or upwards, have 
almost a|l been made at the immediate expense of the government. 
The fanners contribute nothing toward the building or repairing of 
tanks; b|it when, from a great and sudden influx of water, one is in 
danger ^f bursting, they all assemble, and work to clear the sluict 
(CQd^),^rxd other passages for letting olf the superfluous water, 
They' fc^ the channels for conveying the water to their fields; 
and from their share of the crop are paid the Nirgunties, by whom 
it is dis^ibuted. Six of these are sufficient to manage 150 Candacas 
of land, which is about one hundred acres for each man. 

The c^ps raised at Color on watered land are rice, sugar-cane, 
Betehle^, Carlay, ffessaru, Udu^ JokyfVulF Etlu, and kitchen stuffs, 
called here Tarkari, 

The quantity of riee sown here ia nearly equal to that of Ragy^. 
k'inds ate : 
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Two crops 
of rice. 


Two kinds of 
cultivations^ 


KAMES. ‘ 


Months 
required to 
ripen. 

1 Doda Bt/ra, the Doda Butta of Mysore - 

Both 

5 

. 2 Doda Caimbutti ..... 

Ditto 

4 

3 Arsina Caimbutti - 

Ditto 

4 

4 Sana Caimbutti - ... - 

Ditto 

4 

5 Guti Sanna ------ 

Ditto 

4 

6 Bily Sanna ------ 

Ditto 

4 

7 MuraijiUa 

K&rtika 

6 

8 Sucadas 

Faisdka 

4 

9 PunoeRaja ------ 

Both 

4 

10 Yalkt or Hark Raja - - - - 

Ditto 

4 

11 GarudaneUu - - 

Faisdka 

3 

1,2 Puttu butta - - - - - - 

Ditto 

3 

13 Toca mUu ------ 

Ditto 

3 

14 Caritocanellu - . - 

Ditto 

3 

15 Gany salli ------ 

Both 

4 

16 Cali Yuga, or Cs/tgu Byra ... 

Kdrtika 

6 

17 Gyda Byra ------ 

Both 

5 

18 Cari Bokari - - - - ' - 

Ditto 

3 


The seasons for cultivating rice here are two ; and the two crpps, 
from the months in which they ripen, are named , the K&rtika and 
Vais&ka ; K&rtika this year reaches from the 19th of October to the 
l^th of November; Vedtdka occupied from the SSd of April, to the 
Rl^i^of Miay'^In this neighbourhood no rice is traaspiahtdd. 
the^eed is sown dry, ;thc cultivation is called wUien it 

is^prepar^, |bfy being sWouted,^!! is, as at called 

iiok, ■'" ‘"y ^ 
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The only kind of rice cultivated as Puledi, or dry seed, is the CHAPTER 
Doda Byra ; and it is only sown in this manner for the Kdrtika crop, 

In the course of Vaisaka and Jyaishtha plough the ground without 
water four times. About the end of the latter month (22d June), dr>-sec(i cul- 
after a day’s rain, sow the seed broad-cast, and- cover it with the 
plough. Then harrow the field with the implement called Halivay 
(Figure 9). This crop has no manure, and the field is not inun- 
dated till the end of the second month ; when it must be harrowed 
again, and the weeds removed by the hand. A good crop of this is 
reckoned fifteen seeds, a middling one ten seeds. 

The il/o/fl for tlie Kdrtika crop is cultivated as follo\rs : In Jsbd- Mula, or 
d/ia, and the first half of (23d June, 4th August), plough 

from seven to nine times, the field being always inundated. Then vation, Kui- 
mamire it, either with leaves or dung ; both arc rarely^'given : but, * ** 
could they be procure<l, this would greatly increase the produce. 

Then let out all the water, except two inches in depth, and sow the 
prepared seed broad-cast. Next day the field is dried, and sprinkled 
with some dung. At the end of three days it is covered with water 
for four hours. On the seventh water the fiehl for a whole day. After 
the tenth day, it must be kept constantly inundated to the depth 
of two inches. At the end of the month harrow it once lengthwise ; 
on the third day harrow it across ; and on the fifth day harrow' 
again lengthwise. Four days afterwards weed with the hand, and 
repeat this after an interval ' of two w'eeks. All kinds of rice are 
cultivated in the same manner. The rice for seed, after being 
trodden out, must be dried three or four days in the sun ; and may 
be kept either in a straw' Mudy, or in a store called Canaja. When 
it is to be prepared, it must be dried one day in the sun ; then 
soaked a night in water; and next morning it must be mixed w’ith 
Harulu (Ricinus) leaves and dung, aqd tied up in straw. Tliis is 
dipped in water, and placed under a large stone. In two days it 
musl; again be dipped, and is then fit for sowing. To sow an acre, 

VoL. I. O o 



Faitika crop 
of rice, in the 
iprouted- 
s<!bd culiiva- 
tion. 


SSS A jourKey from madras through 

CHAPTER the large grained rices require about \^iuchester bushel; 

l-rfr bushel of the small grained rices is sufficient. The produce 
July 8, &e. of the Doda Bifrot which is the common coarse grain of the country, 
is the greatest. A good crop of this is said to be 15 seeds, x>r nearly 
S0|- bushels, an acre ; and a middling crop about 10 seeds, or 13^ 
bushels. The other kinds, on the same extent of ground, produce 
eight or ten Seers less. 

The Mala cultivation for the Faisdka crop is as follows. Having 
inundated the field, plough it five or six days during the course of 
the twenty days preceding the feast Dipavali, which happens this 
year on the 18th of October. In the course of the next month 
plough four times. Then let out all the water, except twp inches 
in depth ; manure with leaves ; and, having trodden these well into 
the mud, sow the prepared seed broad-cast.. Next day dry the field, 
and manure it with dung. Three days after, water for two hours. 
Then every second day, for three times, water for four or five 
hours. Afterwards keep the field inundated. At the end of 
the month harrow, with the Halivay, three times in three direc- 
tions, with a day’s rest between each harrowing. A week after- 
wards weed with the h^nd, and in two weeks repeat this operation. 
This is the most productive crop, and gives from one to two seeds 
more than that which is reaped in Kdrtika. 

It must be observed, that one or two ploughings less, or more, 
make a great difference in the produce. What I have stated here 
is the full cultivation ; but some farmers are so necessitous, that for 
a crop that h sown sptouted-seed, they can only afford four or five 
ploughings. 

The mode of cultivation, or the seasmt of sowing, makes no dif« 
ference here in the quality of the grain, nor in the length of time 
that it will k:di|p gq^., The grain is always preserved in the-liaik; 
and until wknted f^or ^i^diate consndiption, is never Imaten. la 
store-houses, <)|r Cmtof^flf^ well dried in the sun prcrlotis td itp 


Utility Of 

much 

ploughing. 


PmenstioQ 
of rice. 
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having been put up, it preserves well for two years. Paddy is some- chapter 
times kept in pits, or in the straw packages called Mud^m but V. 
these are inferior to the storenhouse. .. - ■ - , ' / Juiys, &c. 

The Vaisdka drop, though entirely nise'd dnrihg the dry season. Manner of 
is by far the greatest; as at its commencement the tanks are quite 
full of water, and the farmers know exactly the quantity of seed 
that the water which they have will bring to maturity. Frequently, 
indeed, at the commencement of the season for bultivating the 
K&rtika crop, they have some water remaining ; and, if the rains 
set in early, might have a double crop of rich on all their wet lands; 
but should tlie rains be late, all the seed andjabour would be lost. 

Excc^jt, therefore, when the quantity of nratpr im the reservoir is 
uncommonly great, the farmers, in place of a Kdrtika crop of rice, 
take one of some of the other grains whiqh I have before men- 
tioned. 

Of these crops Jb/a ( Holcus sorghum) is the greatest. There atju jo/«. 
two kinds of it, the white and the red, which ^re sometjimes kept 
separate, and sometimes sown mixed. The ^ed ^ the most comoihih. 
Immediately after cutting the Vaisdka crop of rice, plough four 
times in the course of t^vpnty days. Wait ^11 ^he first rainy day, 
and then, making furrows with the plough, dr^ in the seeds five 
or six inches distance, by means of the ipst^ument named Sudii^ 

(Figure 26 ), which is tied to the handle of the plough. X^'en smooth 
the field by drawing over it a bunch of tfioVns. The- (feed having 
been sown too thick, when the plants hay? grown a ,n]K>nth they 
must be thinned by a ploughing. In threefmonths tlie 
and requires no manure. In rich soils aijtd favourable seasd'h8'*it 
sometimes produces sixty fold ; but thiay are reej^koned a good 
crop, and twenty-five a middling one. »n rich soils thit.Jola is 
sometimes followed by Carhy, in place^'a Vaisdka crop 
The /o/b is both made into flour for p|ddiiigs and cakes, auo is 
boiled whole to eat with Curry, like ritt| It is a good grain;, 
at the utmost, does not keep above twif ;^ars. For cattle the straw 
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Udu. Jiff 
saru, IVuW 
EUu. 


Sugar-cane. 


is very inferior to that of Ragy, and when given in a green state is 
highly prejudicial to them. When there is a deficiency of water, 
Jola is also sometimes sown in place of the Vaisaka crop of rice. It 
is then soM'n toward the end of 'or ISth of October; but 

grows very poorly, and does not give more than one-half of what 
it produces in the rainy season. 

In the following manner are cultivated the pulses called Udu and 
HessarUf and IVuU' EUu (Sesamum). Immediately after cutting the 
raisaka crop of rice, plough the ground four times, sow the seed 
broad-cast, and cover it with the plough. They require neither 
manure, nor weeding. The pulses require about Winchester 

bushel of seed ad acre, and in a good crop produce about Sj bushels. 
1'he Sesamum requires only half as much seed, and in a good crop 
produces 2^ bushels. 

The kinds of sugar-cane cultivated here are four, which are 
esteemed in the following order, Ist Restali, 2d Puttuputti, Sd 
Maracabo, 4th Cuttaycabo. The two last are very small, seldom 
exceeding the thickness of the little finger ; yet the Cuttaycabo is 
the one most commonly cultivated. This is owing to its requiring 
little water ; for by means of the machine called Yatam it may have a 
supply sufficient to bring it to maturity. From the end of Phalguna 
to the end of Chaitra ( 1 4th March — 23d April) plough eight or ten 
, times. Manure the field with dung, and plough it again. Then 
spread leaves on it, and cover them with the plough. By the small 
channels that are to convey the water, the field is then divided 
into beds eight cubits broad. Furrows are then drawn across the 
beds at the distance of nine inches from each other. The cuttings 
of cane, each containing four or five eyes, are then placed length- 
wise in the furrows, the end of the one touching that of the other. 
They are covered with a very little earth, over which is laid some 
dung. They are then watered, the water flowing through every 
channel, and ^tering every furrow. For one month the watering 
is repeated onch in three days ; the earth round the canes must then 
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be loosened with the point of a sharp stick. For fifteen days more C 
the watering must be continued ; when the whole field should be 
hoed, and levelled with the Col Kudali (Plate II. fig. 3.). Four days Ji 
afterwards, between every second row of sugar-cane a trench is 
dug, and into this the water flows from the channels. Thus in the 
progress of its cultivation each bed assumes two forms, as exem- 
plified in the annexed sketches (Figures 31, 32). When there is 
no rain, the field requires to be watered once in the fifteen days. 
When four or five months old, the canes are tied up in bundles ; 
and, when they are a cubit and a half high, this is repeated. In 
eleven months they are ripe, and a month and a half are allowed for 
the crop season. The soil here used for sugar-eane is the rich, 
black soil called Eray ; and after sugar it requires one or two years 
rest before it gives a good crop of rice. The sugar-cane is all made 
into Jagory ; 74 Seers measure, or nearly 18 ale gallons of juice, are 
said to produce 50 Cucha Seers weight (about 26.^ lb. avoirdupois) 
of the Jagory, ‘ 

Jlagy, Huruli, Harica, Shamay^ Huts'-Ellu, Harulu, Cambti, lies- i 
saru, Udu, WuW Ellu, Barugu, Navonay, Sashivay, tobacco, and Gotti ^ 
are the articles cultivated on dry field ; those of which much is cul- 
tivated being placed first, and those of which little is cultivated 
being placed last in proportion. 

The farmers do not separate the Jlagy with crooked spikes, from j 
that which has straight ones ; and they consider the blackness in- J 
cident to some kinds of this grain as owing to it^ getting wet when 
it is thrashing. In other places, black Ragy is considered as a dis- 
tinct variety. The ground is prepared here in the same manner as 
at Seringapatam but the seed is sown by means of a kind of rude 
drill-plough, called Curigy (Figures 2fi, 27, 28, 29), and made en. 
tirely of wood and bamboos. Behind the Curigy is tied the imple- 
ment called Sudiky, into which is put the seed of the Avaray or 


Tomry; without one of which pulses Ragy is never cultivated. By 
this method) for every twelve drills of Ragy there is one drill of 
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pulse. After the field has been sown, it is hsrrow^ with the but- 
iock*rake called Halvoay^ and then smoothed yrith a bunch of 
thorns, which is drawn by a bullock, and pressed dpiirli' by a large 
stohe. Here sheep are only used to trample the i2e|3^ fields when 
there is a scarcity of rain. The bullock>hoe called Cunty is used on 
the 1 5th and 18th days after sowing. On the 86th day the harrow- 
ing is repeated. On the 3Sd the field is cleared from weeds with 
the implement called JVuraoary (Figure 30). In four months the 
Ragy ripens, and in five the pulses. The farmers would always^ 
prefer thrashing it out immediately after it is reaped ; but the offi- 
cers of revenue prevent them from taking it out of the stack until 
the balances of rent are paid, which sometimes takes up two or three 
months. On a good soil, Ragy will grow \yith a dunging given 
once in two years; but. If possible, it ought to have dung every 
year. After most other crops Ragy thrives ill, and the ground re- 
quires much dung to bring it again into heart. Rest, or want of 
cultivation, is also reckoned prejudicial to a Ragy field. Forty-five 
fold of Ragy^ and forty fold of the accompanying pulses, is reckoned 
a g^eat crop ; and thirty-five of Ragy with twenty of the pulses is 
a middling one. This sounds great ; but the seed required for an 
acre being only peck of ^Ragy, and parts of a peck of 
the pulses, a great crop is only 15 bushels, 3,-^s pecks of Ragy, and 
4 bushels peck of the pulses; while a middling crop is 18 
bushels ijiVs peek of the former, and 2 bushels 7^7 peck of the 
latter. This estimate is formed on the measurement of only one 
field. 

HuruU, or Hone-gram, iii of two kinds, black and white ; both 
are here sown intermixed. The.w 0 r 8 t qualities of soil are those com- 
monly used for this grain ; and on the same fields Skamay, Harica, 
and are cultivated, wUhoii^ one crop injuring the other, 

or without afrotatfdti being considered ' as of ^the small^t benefit. 
For plough twice, in jthe couVse ofa few^'dayiH any time 

in KdrWcA (19th.(3tebdtb%r^lfith after a 
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soii^ broadi^ftst; ^ laours chapter 

in watiBp.'\ ,a&d: in three 

nagntha .- Cat it down- early in -the Jui>8,&c. 

morninji^^ 1;hen dry it Ave days in the sun. 

Tread ityUh dhe fana It preserves best in a store- 

house, hiiit(.d^iil^Se«^' Ibiiger than one year. The forage is here 
reckoned inferior to Ra^ straw.- The seed for an acre is l-^VoV 
peck. The produce in a good crop is fifteen fold, or 4 bushels and 
j[ peck an acre; and in a middling one ten fold, or S bushels and 
9 pecks. 

For the grain called Harica, at the commencement of the rains Hanoi, or 
plough three times in the course of a few days. As soon as the j^m^eum 
heavy rains begin, sow the seed broad-cast, and cover it by a third MSS. 
ploughing. It requires no manure, and here the pulse called Tovary 
is never sown with Harica. At the end of a month weed it witli the 
implement called fVuravary. It requires six months to ripen, and 
is cut.;near the root, stacked on the field for five or six days, and 
then (iried in the sun, and trodden out. This grain is commonly 
preserved in pits, and does not keep longer than one year. It is 
never^ade into flour. The straw is bad forage, and is used chiefly 
for m4)ure. The seed required for an acre is l-j-Wv peek. The pro- 
, duce a good crop, twenty fold, or 5 bushels 8^ pecks an acre ; in 
a middling crop, fifteen fold, or 4 bushels \ peck. 

Thme are three kinds of the Pankum, called Shamayt cultivated; Skamy, or 
Hart, Can, and Hat or Bily. They are never intermixed, and the 
cultivation of the first kind differs from that of the other two. For 
. Hart Shamay plough three times in the same manner as for Ragy. 

If there be any to spare, give the field dung, sow broad-cast, and 
. harrow with the bullock-rak^. In three months the grain ripens 
v. ;^]thout farther trouble ; when it is cut down, stacked on the field 
‘ aik, days, and then trodden out. It keeps best in the store- 
: hopi^and is never noide. into flour. Cattie eat the straw without 
it is inferior |^e straw of either Ragy or Rke. For 
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chapter the other two kihd^ of Ashddha 

(23d ,J une— 2 let J uly) broad- 

July 8, &c. cast, plough ia the aeed, ah4 

quire dung; hut if any cauj^ for 

it. When ripe, which .happens alw are ma* 

naged as the other kind is. The 8<ed and prbdRca ^all are nearly 
the same. Seetl peck an acre. Produce ih a i^bpd crop, 15 
fold, or 3 bushels ^ peck an acre; in a middling crop, 10 fold, or 
3 bushels i peck. 

HttU’-Ellu. The corymbiferous oil-bearing plant, called Huts'-Ellu, is never 
sown here as a second crop. After the male, or heavy rains are over, 
plough once, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed. It gets no 
manure, and in three months ripens without farther trouble. It is 
then cut down near the root, stacked for six days, dried in the 
suit for three, and trodden out. The seed is preserved in store- 
houses : the straw is used only as manure. For seed, an acre requires 
•j3^ parts of a peck, and in a good crop produces rather more than 
one bushel, while in a middling one it does not produce quite 31- 
pecks. 

Harulu. In the fields here, both the great and small kinds of Harulu^ or 
Ricinus, are cultivated; but, although the mode of cultivation is 
the same for both, they are always kept separate. In the beginning . 
of the female or slight rains plough twice. When the rains becomer 
heavy, plough again ; and then, at the distance of of a cubit from 
, each other in all directions, place the seeds in the fun’Ows. When 

the'plants are a span high, weed with the plough, throwing the 
earth up in ridges at the roots of the plants. At the end of the first 
and second months Trom the former weeding, repeat this operatiott^';» 
In four months it begins to give ripe fruit; and once in the foisr - 
days the bui^hes that are ripe are collected in a pit until asu^cient ^ 
quantity is procured. It is' then exposed, to the sun, hud the husks 
are beaten o||| with a stioh« In thet Mhy IbUo.wing, li the p&nt dri<i»^ - 
up, and is cut for feweh It i^ <my 'cpltivnted'ht.tltd good 
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•qUs, which it rather improves for that grain, although it gets no chapter 
dung. The small kind is reckoned the best, and most productive. 

The Camhu ( Holcus spicatm ) used here is of the kind named 
Sana, or C/iica, both of which words signify small. In the course of 
eight or ten da,ya in Vaisdka (S3d April — ^23d May) plough twice, 
then sow broad^cast, and plough in the seed. No manure is re- 
quired. The field is then harrowed, and smoothed with a bunch of 
thorns. Some people, along with this grain, put drills of the pulses 
called Twaray and Horse~grant. At the end of the first month 
superfluous plants are destroyed by drawing furrows throughout 
the field, at the distance of four inches. Much care is necessary 
in guarding this crop, and that of Join, from the paroquets, which 
are very destructive. It ripens very unequally. At the end of the 
third month, the first set of ears are cut off ; in ten days more, a 
second set ; and at a similar interval, the last set is reaped. The 
whole is kept in a heap, until two days after the last cutting ; when 
it is dried in the sun five or six days, and then trodden out. It is 
commonly preserved in pits, where it does not keep longer than 
five or six months. The grain is sometimes given to horses ; but 
is also used for the food of man, both boiled entire, and made into 
flour. Cattle eat the straw, but it is chiefly used for thatch. It is 
sown om good Ragy soil, but rather exhausts it, the following crop 
requiring an increased quantity of manure. A good crop is reckoned 
twenty seeds, a middling one fifteen fold. 

The pulse called Hessaru is here confinonly raised on dry-field. Hmaru. 

It requires a black clay ; and, although it have no manure, it does 
not injure the following crop of Ragy. In the course of a few days 
in Vaisika plough twice, sow broad-cast, plough in the seed, and 
harrow. In three months it ripens without farther trouble. It is 
then cut by the ground, stacked for six days, dried in the sun for 
four, and trodden. out by oxen as usual. The grain, for use, is pre- 
served in store-houses, and does not keep good more than two 
months, even although it be occasionally dried. The straw is totally 
Vot-I. Pp 
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CHAPTBA useless^ and will npt even answer for manure. A good crop if 
reckoned ten seeds, a middling one six. 

July 8, &c. The management of the pulse called U4h is exactly the same with 
that of Hetsaru, but its produce is rather smaller. For seed, the 
grain of both is preserved by mixing them with the ashes of cow- 
dung, which keep away insects. 

WttW Mu. The Sesamum, or fFuW Eltu, is only of one kind, and is here more 

commonly called Atsa Ellu, In Vais&ka plough twice without ma- 
nure, sow broad -cast, and plough in the seed. In three months it 
ripens without farther trouble, is cut down by the ground, and is 
afterwards managed exactly like the Udu. The seed is preserved 
in the same manner. The produce in a good crop is SO seeds, and 
in a middling one twelve. The straw is used for fewel. 

Uurugu. . JSdrugtf, or the Panicum miliaceum of Linnteus, is called Codra by 
the Mussulmans of the south, and Pani Varagu by the inhabitants 
of Coimbetore. There is only one kind. After the heavy rains have 
ceased, plough twice, and without manure sow broad-cast, and 
plough in the seed. Without any farther trouble it ripens in two 
months and a half, is cut down close by the ground, stacked for 
. one or two days, and then trodden out. The grain is kept in 
store-houses, and preserves well for two years. It is boiled en- 
tire, like rice. The straw is only us^ for fewel. A good crop pro- 
duces tw'elve seeds, a middling one eight. It requires a rich 
black clay. 

Na-iouuy. The people here know of no distinction in the kinds of Navomy, 
or Panicum lialicum. The ground for it is prepared as for Ragy; 
and when ready, the end of a Ragy field is sown broad-east with 
Navonays the seed is ploughed in, and the ground, which retires 
no dung, is harrowed. It Ims no weeding* and ripens a little before 
' the The ears are cut oif, kept in a heap for two days, dmtd 

in the sut, and then trodden out. In store-houses the grain wUl 
preserve for two or three ytara. It does not inyure the ground fowP' 
Ragy, In a good crop, it producer only twelve fold* h» agojddlfojr 
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one eight. The straw is used only for fewcl, which is here a very chapter 
Scarce article. 

The Sarsfiivay is a mustard, which is always sown mixed with JRayy. 

It ripens sooner than that grain; and, when dry, the branches are 
broken with the hand, exposed two days to the sun, and then 
beaten out with a stick. * In this country, oil is never made from 
the seed, as is usual in Bengal; it is employed as a seasoning in 
curries and pickles. 

Tobacco is planted in very smalt quantities ; and that which is Tobacco, 
raised here is reckoned greatly inferior to what is brought from the 
low coutitry. The consumption is not great. . 

The Janupa, Goni-plant, or Crotalariajuneea, is here always-raised Goni. 
by the manufacturers, exactly in the manner that I have described 
at Bangakre (see page *S6). 

In this district, the cultivation of the Betel-lee^, or Piper BetUy Beul-ka/. 
although it is commonly, is not always, a separate profession. It 
thrives best in low ground, where it can have a supply of water . 
from m reservoir. If that cannot be had, a place is selected, where 
water can be procured by digging to a small depth. A black' soil 
is required; and as it pays no rent for the first three years, land 
that his been waste is generally granted for the purpose. After 
the Bitel-garden fails, the land is given to the farmer ; who in 
the firft year generally takes a crop of sugar-cane, which thrives 
remarkably well; for the kinds called Restali and Puttaputty 
grow to the length of eight cubits. The Betel-leaf garden pays 
5 FottOm (about 3s. Ad,) for every 100 holes ; but this is less rent 
than the government derives from sugar-cane. In these gar- 
dens ginger is commonly planted. A Betel-leaf garden is thus 
managed. In ChaUra, or Vak&ka, (fidth March— fiSd May) trench 
over the whole ground one cubit deep, and surround it with a mud • 
widb; immediately within which plant a hedge of the Evpimbitm 
iSmiikMi and of the JbrwKda tibialis (Roxb: MSS.}. When there is 
rest pimiiy tlis» nmabfor six months be regularly watered. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

Then dig^the garden, and form it into proper beds, leaving a space 
of about tAventy feet betAveen them and the hedge. The sketch 
(Figure 33) will assist the imagination in understanding the descrip* 
tion of the beds. From the main channel for conducting the water 
to the garden (l), draw others (2) at right angles, and distant 22 
cubits. Between every two of these, to ‘drain off the superfluous 
water, draw others (3.3) about a cubit wide, and deeper than the 
former. The garden is thus divided into rows ten cubits in width, 
having on one side an elevated channel (2) for supplying it with 
Avater, and on the other side a deep canal (3), to carry oflT what is 
superfluous. These rows (4) are divided into beds, six cubits wide 

(5) , by cuts made from the deep canals, and ending in cul de sacs 

(6) , which carry off the water into their principals. Each 'of these 

beds is divided into two parts (7), by a narrow channel coming from 
those which bring the supply of water. Each division of a bed, 
therefore, has on one side a channel (8) to supply it with water, and 
on tlie other a canal (6), to carry off what is superfluous ; and it is 
surrounded by a narrow bank, about six inches high (9), which ex* 
eludes the water that flows through the channels : within these 
little banks the divisions of the beds are -carefully levelled. Tn the 
center of each division is then formed a roAV of small holes, distant 
from each other one cubit; and in Panshya (I7th December — 14th 
January) in every hole are put two cuttings of the Betel-leaf A'ine, 
each two cubits long. The middle of each cutting is pushed down, 
and slightly covered with earth ; while the four ends project, and 
form an equal number of young plants, which for the first eighteen 
months are allowed to climb upon dry sticks, that are put in for 
the purpose. For the first week aften being planted, the shoots, 
must be watered twice a day with pots ; for another week once a 
day, and ud|il the end of the second month once in three days. A 
small drill is.then made across each division of the beds, and between 
every two ^oles in each; and in these drills, are planted rows -of 
the seeds of the w gran^mti Nugt^ tft 
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GttUandina Moringa ; and Varjepu, or Erythrim indica, E. M. The CHAPTER 
young Betel plants must then have some dung, and for four months 
more must be watered with the pot once in three days. After- July 8, &c. 
wards, so long as the garden lasts, all the channels must once in 
four days be filled witj;» water. This keeps the ground sufficiently 
moist, and water applied immediately to the plants is injurious. The 
garden ought to be kept clean from weeds by the hand, and once a 
year, in December, must have dung. When the plants are a year 
and a half old, they are removed from the sticks ; two cubits of 
each, next the root, is buried in the earth ; and the remainder, con- 
ducted close to the root of one of the young trees, is allowed to 
support itself on the stem. At the end of two years two cubits 
more of each plant are buried in the ground ; and ever afterwards, 
this is once a year repeated. At the beginning of the fourth year 
the cultivator begins to gather the leaves for sale, and for six or 
seven years continues to obtain a constant supply. Afterwards the 
plants die, and a new garden must be formed in some other place. 

In onfer to give additional coolness to the garden, at its first for- 
mation a plantain tree is put at each corner of every bed, and by 
means of suckers soon forms a cluster. So long as the garden lasts 
these (dusters are preserved. At all times the gardens are very cool 
and pleasant; but they are not neatly kept ; and in the space be- 
tween ^he hedge and the beds, a great variety of bushes and weeds 
are allowed to grow. 


In this part of the country there are no palm gardens of any 


consequence. 


In what formed the Pergunnah of Co&r, and which includes JSan- Kitchen 
galore, probably from having been longer under a Mussulman go- 
vernment, the Tarkari, or kitchen gardens, seem to be more exten- 


sive, and better cultivated, than those near Seringapatam, They 
ate chiefly cultivated by the cast called Vam PaUi, as I have lately 
mentioned, a people who originally came from the lower Car- 
natic. At Cctor the gardens are in very bad order ; but at some 
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neighlioiiring places I have seen them very neat. The soil, to be 
fit for these gardens, ought to be black rich mould, where water 
may be had by digging wells to no great depth ; for they are all 
watered by the machine called Yatam. 

In this immediate neighbourhood theFaftpni that are wrought by 
men walking backwards and forwards on the lever are preferred. 
There are here two kinds; one in which two men walk on the ba* 
lance, which has a bucket containing 40 Seers, or 9-r^ gallons, 
and which can raise this five men’s height, or 3,6 feet 3 inches. In 
the other kind, one man only walks on the lever, and can raise 32 
Seers, or al« gallons, from the depth of three men’s stature, or 
15| feet; for, the men here being in general small. Si- cubits, orS^ 
feet, are reckoned the ordinary human stature. The people of this 
place reckon, that the same number of men will raise more water 
by the larger Fflfa»», .than by the smaller one ; and much more by 
their small one, than by the Yatam which is wrought entirely from 
below: of this, however, I am doubtful. The machine here is 
equally rude with tliat described at Bangalore, 1 examined one 
while it was at work, and which was wrought by two men on the 
lever. It raised, the water only eight feet, and at each time thirty 
five Seers only could be emptied from the bucket. It drev water 
six times in the minute, and consequently raised 3066 ale gallons 
in the hour, or 1022 gallons for each man; but at Bas^lore each 
man can raise 671 gallons to more than double the height. I have 
seen the single Yattm drawing water from about eight fieet deep at 
the rate of seven times a minute, by which means a mam will raise 
1173 gallons an hour. 

Garden ground, in order to. have a sale for its produce, mustr be 
near a. town. It pays a fixed money rent, in proportion to whet it 
would pay if pultivated for dry grains, but much higher. Beside 
the garden sluffs enltivated at Seringapatan^ the gardenens ^ this 
country raises 

Gajfiaguss^ mr Papgeur emniferum 
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Cotsumha, or Carfhamus iinciorim. CHAPTER 

Godi Juvi, or the wheat called Triticum monecoccum. 

Toot, or Nmt Ragy, a variety of Cynomrus Corocanm. 


I shall give some examples of their modes of cultivation ; on which, 
at the same time, several articles are in general raised on the same 
ground ; and almost always the same ground gives annually two 
crops. 

The poppy, Papafoer somniferum, is plentifully cultivated both Manner of 
for making opium, and on account of the seed ; which is much used the poppy* 
in the sweet cakes that are eaten by the higher ranks of the natives. 

In Amcya (19th September — 18th October) dig the ground one cubit 
deep with the Col Kuddli (Plate II. fig. 3). In the following month 
smooth the ground, and divide it into small plots of three cubits 
square, separated from each other by small banks, like those of rice 
fields, but neater and lower ; and at the same time form channels 
winding through the plots, so that every one may have a channel 
running past one of its aides. By this method any quantity of 
water jvhich the plant requires is very readily conveyed to the 
whole^ When the channels and squares are formed, the garden is 
dunged, and the poppy seed is sown. Over this is sprinkled a little 
more <^ung. At every span’s length two seeds of the Cossumba are 
then planted on the small mounds which separate the squares ; or 
in plade of CogsumbOf radishes are sometimes raised. Water is then 
given to ^very square, and once in four days, this is repeated. 

After the plants have acquired strength, no preference is given to 
any particular time of the day for watering ; but, while they are 
very ynung, the morning is preferred. In six or seven days the 
poppies will be two inches high ; and then the gardener with a shell 
removes those that are superfluous^ so as. to leave tliem about four 
inches apart. In twenty days they are about six inches high ; the 
weeds must then ^ removed with a small hoe, and a very little 
dang must he givens In two memths and a half the poppy is ready 
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CHAPTER for making opium, and in three months the seed is ripe. It is not 
injured by extracting the opium; which operation is performed by 

July 8, &c. the gardeners, who sell the produce to the drug-merchant. In six 
weeks the radishes are fit for pulling, and in three months the Cos- 
sumba begins to flower. A8theflo\^ers begin to decay, the flowerets 
(fioscuU) are pulled out by the hand from the common cup (Pe- 
rianthum commune J, exposed to the sun till dry, and then preserved 
in pots ; when they are fit for being sold to the dyers. This opera- 
tion does not prevent the seeds from ripening ; and in the cookery 
of the natives a decoction of them is much used. 

After the Cossumba has been collected, the same ground may be 
cultivated either with wheat or with Garden Ragy, 

Wheat. The wheat (Tritkum momcoccum ) in this climate is very liable to 

be blighted ; and even when it succeeds, its produce is not more 
than one half of that of Paddy: but as one half of this last is husk, the 
consumable produce of wheat and rice is not very different. Tippoo • 
was at great pains to increase this kind of cultivation ; and, as an 
encouragement, sent seed to be distributed in different places. 
Here th'e quantity might yet be greatly increased ; as much of the 
higher lands, now cultivated for rice, are fit for wheat. The ground 
is sometimes ploughed five times ; and sometimes dug with the hoe 
called Col Kuddli to the depth of one cubit, which is reckoned pre- 
ferable. In Jyaisktha ($4tb May — 2Sd June] the seed is sown broad- 
cast, and covered with the hoe. The channels and squares are then 
formed, as for the poppies ; and the ground is smoothed with the 
hand, and dunged ; while such of the seed, as may happen to be- 
above ground, is pushed down with the finger. In forty-five days 
the field must be watered nine times. It is then weeded with the 
instrument called Wuraoary (Fig. 30.); after which one watering 
in six days s^iBc^. It ripens in three months, is cut, tied up in- 
small sheaves, and stacked for four days. It is then dried one day 
in the sun, add thrashed out by beating the sheaves against a log of 
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timber. To separate the awns, the grain is then beaten with a stick, chapter 
In the 6elds of wheat, radishes are planted on the mounds which 
divide the squares. July s, &c. 

The Thor, ToiOr or Nat' Ragy, is not the same with that cultivated Garden 
on dry grounds, although in the sense adopted by botanists it is 
not specifically different ; but the seed which is raised on dry>field 
will not thrive in gardens ; nor will that which is raised in gardens 
thrive without irrigation. Garden Ragy is always transplanted, 
and hence it is called Nati For the seedling bed, dig the ground 
in Paushya (17th December — I4th January), and give it a little 
dung. Divide it into squares, and let it have some more manure. 

Then sow the seed very thick ; cover it with dung, and give it 
water, which must be repeated once in three days. The ground, 
into which it is to be transplanted, is in Paushya ploughed five 
times ; and must be dunged and divided into squares with proper 
channels, like a poppy garden. .About the beginning of M&gha, or 
end ofjanuary, water the seedlings well, and pull them up by the 
roots : tie them in bundles, and put them in water. Then reduce to 
mud tl^ ground into which they are to be transplanted, and place the 
young |Rogy in it, with four inches distance between each plant. 

Next dhy water, and every third day for a month this must be re- 
peated.:: Then weed with a small hoe, and water once in four 
days. It ripens in three months from thjs time when the seed was 
sown; and in a middling crop produces twenty fold. It is only 
sown on the ground at times when no other crop could be pro- 
cured, as the expense of cultivation nearly equals the value of the 
crop. 

The leaves or shoots used by the farmers here as manure are, the Manurt. 
Handur; the Canaga, or Robinia mitis; the Yecada, or Asclepiasgi- 
gantea; theCo/fi, or Et^horUumTinmUi; the Devadarum, or £ry~ 
ikNtstylon suknupyloiftes, £. M, ; the Cadangody, or Convotvuhts cunei- 
/<»wi£«^.Buch: MSS. ; the Gandary; the Utrany^ or Achyranthesmuri^ 
eataj tiw Daturyi or Argtmmvi the fFumuttyt ox Datura Metel ; 

Voil. Qq 
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GHACTER the Tuwbay^ or PfyUmit ttQyJentOi Ro^^b; ; ami tbe 
or DQd<fnea. viscosa. 

July e, 4tc. The farmers form their dung-hilU of the dung and Utterpf then; 

cattle, and of the ashes and s/t^il of their houses, all ioternuxed. 
They do not employ the soil of towns. 

Cattle. The anmher of oxen raised in the country is not sufficient foi; 

. the demand of the farmers, who purqhase them at JUruthna-giri and 
Cangundy, two places in the Bdra Mahdk It is not the custom here 
to pay any reqt for such pasture lands as have never been culti- 
vated ; but, where a part of the ground that has been cultivated 
becomes waste, the cultivatprs give a small consideration for liberty 
to feed their cattle on it. The proportion, of this rent does, not 
exceed 8 per cent, of that which is. given for the ground when in 
cultivation; indeed the pasture is so wretched, that more could 
not be aiforded. Last year about one half of the cattle here died. 

Smsnto 'Fhe servants of the farmers, or the Batigaru, get here annually 

iiragos. 4 Candacai bushels) of grain, and twenty Fananu in money 

(about 13r. 5d.)\ but out of this, he must pay to government, for 
the ground on which his hqute stands, three Fanams^ or about Sr, 
They are of all casts, except BrdJmmft and Mussulmans. 

Men hired, by. the day to labour, in. the field, gqt,-{-. of z.Fmam 
pence) a, day, qnd women of a Fawm^ or nearly 2 pence. 

Bent. When a farmer rqns qws^. for arrea-rs qf, rent, or oppression, and, 

goes. into the district qfj another Amildar ^ it ismot customary in any 
native goyernmentto.give him up. This, is a^ considerable cheek tq. 
arbitrary. oppression, as a, very unreaso.nable would be soon. 

deserted. The Gaudeu here rent the villages, and every year make a 
new setl^lement with the they receiveoothqrjty totake 

from tbe cultivatorsas much as theylegally can., ^vafirQfmdan rent 
t.woorthr^,CFri<NWi or villages.; bnt to, each, there isAap bereditarj^ 
Qaftda, wbl the title,, is atsaR public meeti;^ treated wirtt 

certain marhscfideference, apd»tthl^,tdll»gef«asts;p«fftrin^ 

' rpligi9U8,cckemoide^ ^lUd lset^,btb tbep^R^wbprent^tbtR 
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▼illagd, his civil authority ceases; but, ivithout iliviting thC befe- CHapteH 
ditary chief to atteud, the renter, cannot call an assembly of the 
elders, to settle the disputes cognizable by such jurisdictions. July s, &c. 

In almost every village ('Grdwwj th^ customs of the farmers, Manner of 
especially in dividing the crops, are different. The Shanaboga, or 
village accomptant, keeps a written account of these customs ; 

Ifhich is referred to as being the law, or custom of the manor: for 
of the word GrAma manor would perhaps be a better translation 
than village, which is usually given. The custom of Color in 
dividing the crop of rice is as follows : 

The com, when cut down, is made np into burthens, as large as 
a man can carry on his head. From each of these is taken a bunch, 
equal in all to about parts of the seed sown. These parts are 
divided thus : 

Stert, 

To the Nirgunty, or distributer of water - - 16 , 

To the Tbf;, or watchman - - • -16 

To the Aduca^ or beadle, called here Cmdiga - - Id 

Ta tl;» iron smith - - - . . g 

S 

Th|n from the heap is taken. 

By the'« 7 bff, or watchman, whatever sticks to the seals of 
mud, 'that he puts on to prevent embezzlement, which may 
be about 3 

By the PujarieSj or priests of the village gods - « 4, 

By vagrants of all religions and kinds, who, under pretence 
of dedicating themselves to God, live by begging - 4 

By ^e Gauda who rents the village, as his perquisite - 8 

By the government, as its perquisite, called Siadi - • id 

By the hereditary Gauda^ or chief of the village, in order to- 
"'.‘defray the ez:pense of the feast which is given to Ganisot 
liidder the foiiil of a stake of the Catm lUtuh - • id 

jSSwr* •> 51 
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CHAPTER The heap is then measured, and divided equally between the go- 
vernment, or renter, and the farmer ; but a certain portion is left, 
July 8, &c, ^irhich is divided as follows : 

From this portion twelve Seers for every Candaca in the heap are 
measured, of which the accomptant takes one third, and the re> 
mainder goes to the renter. This formerly belonged to the Daith^ 
' i»uc8, OX Z^neendars ; but these having been abolished by Htfder, and 
officers paid by regular salaries having been established in their 
stead, it was but fair that government should receive this perqui- 
site. Indeed, most of Hyder's operations in finance seem to have 
been highly judicious and reasonable; and on account of his justice, 
wisdom, and moderation, his memory is greatly respected by the 


natives of all descriptions. 

From what remains there is taken, 

Setn, ' 

By'the PanchAnga, or astrologer . . . . j 

. By the Cumbharu, or potmaker • - - - 1 

By the Assaga, or washerman, • - . . ] 

By the Vasara-daoa, or blacksmith and carpenter, . . i 

By the measurer the sweepings, about - . . g 


Seers U 

It is evident, from the very unequal size of the heaps, and various 
rates of produce in different soils and seasons, that no exact calcu- 
lation can be formed of the amount of these perquisites on the 
whole crop. If the heap contain £0 Candacas, and the produce be 
ten seeds, then they will amount to about 17 per cent. ; of which 
the government gets per cent. ; or all together 47 per cent, 
of the crop i from which is to be deducted the expence of the 
tanks.' ; ' 

' In ordel^to encourage theihdustiy of the farmetsj wheh there is 
not a suffiment quantity of water' tbr cultivate Vice, the government 
advances we seed of the other grains t|lat a^e raided. oU such Qcca-/ 
sions/ and receives one' h^oftifad proddbe. 
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; All accompts are here kept in Canier'raia Pagodca and Famms, 
The latter passea at present for 17 IhidtM, and 13^ are only equal 
to 1 Ikerif Pagoda; but, in order to preserve uniformity, 1 make all 
my calculations by the exchange at Seringapatam, where IS Fanam 
are equal to the Pagoda. In fact, according to the assay made at 
the Calcutta mint, the Ikery or Sultany Pagoda is worth very nearly 
19,913 Fanam; so that at Seringapatam the Fanam passes for more 
than its intrinsic value, and here it passes for less. The Niruc, or 
rate of exchange, by which all different coins can be offered as a 
legal tender of- payment, is fixed once or twice a month by the 
Amildar, who on such occasions assembles all the principal mer> 
chants, and acts by their advice. 

The common Cucha seer here weighs only fil Duke; and the 
Mound contains 48 Seers, or is equal to 95-^ lb. ; but Jagory, or 
coarse sugar, tamarinds, and Ghee, or boiled butter, are sold by a 
Mmndni 52 Seers, or of 27* lb. 

The Candaca measure contains 160 Sure of the same standard 
with thftt at Seringapatam. The Sultan failed entirely in his endea- 
vours tq introduce an uniformity of weights and measures. Grain 
is always sold by the hundred Seer. 

The ^ade and manufactures of Colar had been entirely ruined by 
T^ppoo;.aA it was in the immediate neighbourhood of his enemies 
dominions, with whom he would allow of no communication. Both 
are now rapidly on the increase, and exceed even what they were 
in the reign of Hyder. No army came this way in the last war ; but 
they suffered a little in the invasion by General Smith, and consi- 
derably by that of Lard Cornwallis. The merchants suffered much 
by Tippeo's forcing goods on them at a high rate ; and still more by 
his capriciously forcing them to change the places of their abode. 
He frequently founded new Pazars, or market towns, and compelled 
n|erehants to remove thither ; although the place might be quite 
out of the way by which their trade was usually conducted. Prom 
the ofhujsrs of the of Jfreof, merchants meet with no annoyance. 
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Some of them, being consUnt traders, take from the custom-house* 
what they call Coacr/, or protection; and on that account pay only 
one half of tEe duties tliat are exacted from occasional visitors. A 
merchant who has this kind of protection, for every 800 Mautt^ of 
Betd-nuif worth about 6601. pays to the Nabob' t custom-houses, on 
the way between this and Waii^a^petta, S8 Star Pagoiasy or a little 
more than IS/. 

In the country villages much coarse cloth is made by„thc fVhai^ 
liaru weavers. Those in the town are DMngas »ad Shaynigaru, who 
make the white cotton cloth with silk borders called Putaynshirta, 
They make also the muslins called Sada Shilla, and Dutary, and 
white turbans. 

Merchants from Balahari, Advany, NaragundOy Namlagundaf 
Maynashigy, Jalialit and Anagirif places near the Krishna river, 
bring cotton wool, cotton thread, dark blue cotton cloth, Jkrra 
Japonica^ asafoetida, dates, 'almonds, and Mmltuta^ which is used aa 
a dentifrice. The merchants of Balahari take back in cash f of the 
returns, and the remainder in castor-oil, ^opli dye, and Jagory, 
The other merchants take back the whole in cash. The merchants 
of Hyder-Nagar bring betel-nut, black-pepper, and sandal-wood. 
They take back cash, and a little white muslin. Here the merchants 
of Seringapatam purchase cloth with cash. The merchants of Gubi 
bring betel-nut, and black-pepper ; and take back cloth, and somw 
money. From Sira the same articles are brought ; the returns ar# 
entirely in cloth. From Bala-pura are brought sugar, and some 
cloth fitted for the dress of women. From the lower Camatk the 
merchants bring salt, and the goods that are imported by. sea iVont 
Europe, China, Malacca, &e. with a considerable balance of moftdy 
due for the Uiel-nut, blAck-pepper, garlick, tamarinds, Shkti {trmt 
of the Jdinimt saponarui), and grain, tfedt are sent from henco. The. 
silk is all brought fitmt Bat^h^, and no cettt^ grptrs m 
country, 'i,' ’ 

In this place are settled 
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they ftre Ri^pu% and in their Ikmilies retam the Hindiutin^ lm«> CHAPTER 
g^uagei aS; having origjinaUy eame from Che. country which the Mas* 

•ulmauA call Agimere. Like all the persoaa of an u^ixed boeed Jui> 9, in. 
from, that country, they pretend to be of the JEtAa^rijm cast; but 
this high rank is denied by the Br&hmans to even the highest of 
the Rt^put^i those whose profession i& agriculture and arms, and 
who, the Br&hmans are. merely the highest class; of the6';^drar, 
like, the Nairs of Malabar, or KbpastOA of Bengal. These shoe- 
makers are not allowed to eat nor to intermarry with, the Ckitra^ 
karu, nor with the weavers, who come from the same, country ; and 
fnuch less with the Rajputs properly, so called, who are by cast 
the cultivators and defenders of the soil. They came 'into this 
country with Cassim Kh6n, the general of Aurungzebe, and settled 
chiefly here and at Sira. They follow no other profession- tlian that 
of making shoes. The proper Gurus of this cast are the Vairagis, 
who read to them, and receive their charity. The Panch&nga, or 
astrologer, attends- their marriages, and gives them a kind of Upa- 
d£sa, Kone of them can read. They are worshippers of Vishnu^ and 
do notipray nor offer sacrifices to the Salais, nor to Dharma Raja; 
but contribute their share of the expense at the sacrifices, and fes- 
tivals, ’|rhich. the village as a public body performs in honour of 
these g^ids.. They, are allowed to eat mutton and fish, but not to' 
drink spirituous liquors. They are allowed to marry several wives, 
and confine them after the custom of their own country. They have 
chiefs, who determine matters relating to cast ; but their office is 
nnl Imneditaiy.: they are elected in an assembly of the people. 

Ther Telega Uparu are a tribe of Tdinga origin, as their name ex- Customs of 
pressea; and. retain in their families the language of their 'original 
country. They can giye no account of the time when they came 
tetiColar. Their proper occupation is the building of mud walls, 
especially, those of forts-; but some of them are fanners, and seme 
^nutraaervants, on Batigara; they act also as porters. They have 
h^^tt^.chiefr called j(fyamdMt, who possess the usual^urisdictioo. 
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None of them can read or write. They are allowed to eat venison, 
mutton, fowls, swine, and fish ; but cannot avowedly drink spiri* 
tuous liquors. They are allowed a plurality of wives, who are very 
laborious, and each costs five Pagodas (I/. l6s. 7-i-d.), which are 
presented to her parents. The girls continue to be marriageable 
after the age of puberty; but a widow cannot take a second hus- 
band. They bury the dead. They never take the vow of Daseri, 
or of dedicating themselves to the service of the gods. The god 
of their cast is Vishnu ; but they pray to Dharma Raja, and offer 
sacrifices to the Saktis. They have no knowledge of a future life, 
and pray only for temporal blessings. Their Gurus are the heredi- 
tary chiefs of the Sri Vaishnaoam Br&hmans, who on the richer part 
of the cast bestow Upadesa and Ch&krantikam. The Panchdnga, or 
astrologer, attends only at marriages. 

A Smartal Brhhman, reckoned a man of learning, but who seems 
to be very unwilling to open such stores as he possesses, denies all 
knowledge of the worshippers of Jain, Buddha, or the Lingo, far- 
ther than that he has l\eard them mentioned. The doctrines of all 
other sects, but his own, he considers as contemptible, and not wor- 
thy of notice. 

He believes in a supreme god called Ndr&yana, or Para BrahmS,' 
from whence proceeded Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma ; which still, 
however, are all the same god. His sect pray to Siva and Vishnu, 
with many of their wives, children, and attendants, among whom 
are the Saktis, or destructive powers. Svoa, however, is the prin- 
cipal object of their worship; for they consider him as the most 
powerful mediator with Nardyana, who is rather too much elevated 
to atteud'^to their personal requests. They abhor bloody sacrifices; 
but do not reprehend their followers, of the S&dra cast, for using 
that manner of worship. They say, that it is the custom of the 
Sudras; and that what these low people do is of little or no conse- 
sequence. Wl|en a good Br&hman dies, his spirit is united to God ; 
but a bad one is first punished in a puigatory, and then by passing 
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through varioua other lives, as an animal, or as a person of some of chapter 
the low casts, till at last he becomes a Brikman^ and has another 
opportunity by his good works of gaining heaven. 

Sringa-giri, south from Hydcr Nagar^ is by this person considered 
as the chief throne of the Br&hmans. There God assumed the form 
of a BrAhman named Sankara Acharya^ and, having become a San- 
nydsit established his Matdt or college, at the place at which there 
has ever since been a succession of SannyAsiSt who are the Gurua of 
the order, and are. called Swamalus. In different places of India 
these have established agents, or deputies, who are also Sannyaais^ 
and assume the title of Swamalu. Originally these agents were all 
sent from the college a.t Sringa-giri ; but now, although they ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the representative of Sankara AckArya, 
they all educate young men in their own Mataa, or colleges, and 
from among them appoint their successor. In the chief college at 
Sringa-^iri there are many disciples, who are all of KaidiiSrafamilies, 
who neyer marry, and who are carefully educated in such learning 
as the j$rAAmana possess. They are called Brahma ChAria; and from 
among ihem the Guru, when he is about to die, selects the one 
that apjbears to him most deserving, and reveals to him the Upadisa 
peculiar to his rank, by which the favourite becomes his successor. 

The inferior Swamatua (properly SwdmyAlu) educate in a similar 
manneif their successors. Should the Sringa-giri Swamalu die with- 
out appointing a successor, the deputies or agents assemble, and 
select from among the Braftma ChAria the most deserving person, 
and, revealing to him the Upadiaa, constitute him their chief. Till 
he is on the point of death, a. Swamalu is very unwilling to deliver 
the Upadtaa to a successor ; as, immediately on getting possession of 
it, his power becomes equal to his own; and if he should recover, 
the new Swamt^ might remove to another college, and act inde* 
p^^ent of his authority. 

Bisiides the Vadaa, ahd eighteen PurAnat supposed to have been 
wrHit^ hy^FyAta, vElch common to all BrAhma)^ the Smartal 

Voi. L}; Rr 
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CHAPTER sect follow, as peculiar to theiuselves, four S&atram, or books, called 
Mimha, Tarhty Vyikaranam, and VSd&nta, which are said to contain' 

Jnly 8, &c. a system of logic, metaphysics, and grammar, that is necessary to 
explain the doctrine of the Vidas; and the Sankara Bhashdy a com- 
mentary which explains the doctrine of the Sutras. 

The Gurus of the Smartal sect seem to act chiefly in an episcopal 
capacity ; that is, as superintendants of the manners of their fot> 
lowers. They would not appear to perform any ceremony for the 
sect, which, as being follower of Siva^ does not admit of Chakr&n- 
tUcam; and among the Stnartal, it is the Purdhita who gives Upadisa. 
When a Stnartal commits any fault, if the Guru or his deputy be 
near, he assembles ten learned men of the sect, and with their ad- 
vice punishes the delinquent. If, however, the fault be of such a 
nature as to deserve excommunication, which is the highest pu- 
nishment, the Guru must for the purpose assemble a Trtmatas/eru, 
or council composed of the most learned men of the three sects, 
Smartai, A’cyn^ar, and Madual. These councils may be held, and 
may punish delinquents, .without the presence of either Guru, or 
deputy. The faults that occasion a loss of cast, and for which no 
pardon can be glvei^ are, L Sexual intercourse within the prohi- 
bited degree of consanguinity. II. Sexual intercourse with any 
prohibited cast. HI. Eating forbidden food, or drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors. IV. Stealing. V. Slaying of any animal of the cow 
kind, or of the human species ; but a Brdhman is permitted to kill 
his enemy in battle. VI. Eating in company with persons of another ' 
cast, or of food dressed by their impure hands. VII. Eating on 
board a ship food that has been dressed there. VIII. Omitting to 
perform the ceremonies due to their deceased parents. For smaller 
offences, the.Gtfrti or his deputies punish % various ways ; by com- 
manding pRfrimages, or fasts; by fines; by holding burning straw 
to the body hf the delinquent, which is sometimes ^ne with such 
severity as tf occa»idn death ; by shuving^the fiead» so as to occa- 
sion a temporary separation the dast; htid Hy ' giving Targe 
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draughts of cow’s unnr, which is supposed tp have the power of CHAPTER 
washing away sin. Ordeals are a^so in use ; and a most barbarous 
one applied to those whb^ having had sexu^ intercourse with a July 8,&c. 
person of another cast, allege that it was by mistake. If the Cri- 
minal be a woman, melted lead is poured into her private parts ; tf 
it be fi niAn, a red hot iron is thrust up. Should they be innocent, 
it is supposed that they will not be injured. A mfile Brdhman, how- 
ever, even if married, may with impunity have connection with a 
dancing-girl, all of whom in this country are dedicated to the ser- 
vice of some temple. 

The low casts, that are followers of the Smartfil Brdhmans, seem 
to engage very little of the Guru's attention. They occasionally 
give them holy water, and the ashes of cow-dung to make the mark 
of Siva on their foreheads, and receive their contributions ; but 
they te^ve the punishment of all their transgressions against the 
rules oi^ cast to their own hereditary chiefs; at whose desire, how- 
ever, they reprimand and impose fines on obstinate offenders. They 
seem t<|have no wish to constrain other casts to any particular dog- 
mas, oi^mode of worship : the only thing, they think, in which a 
Sidra oligfat to be instructed to believe, is, that the Br&hnums are 
infinite^ his superiors ; and that the only means of gaining the 
favour of the gods is by giving them charity. With regard to all 
sects t}|at .refuse to acknowledge these grand doctrines, and even ' 
among themselves concerning points of fmth, no men can be more 
intolerant, nor violent. 

If the i^nes imposed by a Guru appear to his council to be immo- 
derate, they have the power to reduce the amount. If any one 
offers efaarity, that, considering the man’s circumstances, the Guru 
.thinks too small,, he .hu no power' to extort more; but he may 
, reprimand the pemon fpr his want of the great virtue of charity. 

JThi?\man says, that the Bri^mara are separated into two. great 
diy^ons; one ^pf which occupies the countries toward the south, 
aiii£t|ie other the countries toirard the north. He^olds in great 
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<iontempt those frotti K^i or Benares, ss being men from the north; 
and vould not even admit them to the honour of eating in his 
house. These Brahmans, he says, eat fish, offer bloody sacrifices, 
and commit other similar abominations. The northern Brdhmans 
are, however, at least as proud as those from the south, and allege 
several reasons fqr holding them in contempt ; among which the 
niost urgent is, that the women of the southern Br&hmans are allowed 
to appear in public. 

None of the southern Br&hnums can, without losing cast, taste 
animal food, or drink spirituous liquors ; and they look upon the 
smoking of tobacco as disgraceful. All those who have been mar- 
ried are burned after their death, and their wives ought to accom- 
pany them on the pile ; but this custom has fallen very much into 
disuse, and instances of it are extremely rare; whereas in Bengalxt 
still continues to be common. A woman can on no account take a 
second husband ; and, unless she is married before the signs of pu- 
berty app&r, she is ever afterwards considered as impure. They 
are not at all confined, and can be divorced for no other cause than 
adultery. When a Br6hman divorces his wife, he performs the same 
ceremonies for her, as if she had died. 

Although all the southern Br&hmans can eat together, yet they 
are divided into nations, that never intermarry ; and, although 
they have long been living intermixed, they generally retain in 
their families the language of the country from whence they ori- 
ginally came. 

Each nation has its Vaidika, who subsist by charity, and dedicate 
their lives to study and devotion ; its Lokika, who follow worldly' 
pursuits; and, its Nwtnbi, or priests who officiate in temples, and 
debase thdmselves by receiving monthly wages, and by performing - 
menial dutteg to the idols. The LisInKa and PlcHMa may intermarry ; 
but, in accepting of his daughter firi’ a wif(^ a po<h^'Fuf^Aa does'*' 
honour to t^ greatest officer of government; tinid still more in. 
giving him a dalughti^ir in maririige* The never adihi^A 
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to become this, however, is not considered as, arising 

from any invincible rule of cast, but only from their want of the 
proper qualifications. 

Each nation again is divided into the sects of Smartal, A'ai/ngar, 
or Sri Fiauhnmxm, and M^dml; but in one nation one sect is more 
prevalent than in another. A difference of sect does not properly 
constitute a difference of cast ; as the son of a, Smartal may become 
a worshipper of Vuhnu ; and, on the contrary, an A'ayngar may 
become a follower of the Sringa-giri college ; but such changes are 
not common. The Smartal and Madual eat together, and inter* 
marry, although the one worships Siva and the other Vuhnu; and 
on such occasions the woman always adopts the religion of her hus* 
band, which seems to be a proof of a great degradation of the sex, 
who are not considered as worthy to form an opinion of their own 
on a poifltt of this importance. The Sri Vaishnavam or A'ayngar will 
not mar0, nor eat with a Madual, although they both worship 
Vishtm ; |nd still less will they have any communication with a 
Smartal which arises, however, not from any difference iu cast, 
but fromlp hatred to the doctrines entertained by these sects. ' 

The Sf&hraant of every nation are divided into certain families, 
called G^ramt; and a man and woman of the same family never 
marry together. The connection of G6tram is entirely in the male 
line ; an^ the BrAhmans who speak English translate it by our word 
cousin, abd sometimes by brother, or, what is analogous to it, by 
the Mussulman word Bhak The son of their mother’s sister they 
consider as a more distant relation than any person of the same 
G6tram. 

12th —In the morning I went four cosses to Calura, said to 
be the residence of an Amldar; but in the list of Talucs, or districts, 

, ‘<(rhich 1 procured from the revenue officer at S&rihgapatam, I see no 
•nch place mentioned. In all probability, therefore, it is only asub- 
diVi^iq^ eahed a Hohly, aqd its cluef, in order to augment his im* 
q§ila himself to me an Amildar. lie has retained his station 
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Uft thil’ty y«ari, imd hats acquired a name by digging v a. or 

y^- tank. " It is about half a mii« from the toarn, is surrounded by a fine 
Mango grove; and the road from it to the town has on each side a 
raised walk, with an avenue of Mango and tamarind trees reaching 
the whole way. 

.For more than one half the way from Color the country is at pre- 
sent entirely depopulated.' Formerly there has been much cultiva* 
tion ; and the broken fkagments of the hedges by which the dry 
fields were inclosed remain, to show its once flourishing state. The 
remainder of the country is in a better condition ; but at least one 
half of what has been formerly cultivated is now waste. 1 here 
passed two large villages well fortified with mud walls, and sur- 
rounded by strong hedges. The country contains many detached, 
naked, rocky hills ; and many places seem to be fit for palm gardens, 
of which however I saw notie. The mist frequently rests on the 
tops of the hills,' while the country below it clear. 

Customs of The fFoddas, mfFoddaru, arc a tribe of origin, and in their 

theWoddoru. families retain that language, although they are scattered all over 
the countries where the T^mul and Karn&taca tongues are prevalent. 
They dig canals, wells, and tanks ; build dams and reservoirs ; make 
roads ; and trade in salt, and grain. Some of them are fanners, but 
they never hire themselves out as Batigaru, or servants employed 
in agriculture. Some of them build mud-houses ; but this is not a 
proper occupation for persons of their cast. The old and infirm live 
in huts near villages, and dig end repair tanks, or wells, or perform 
other such labour; while the vigorous youth of both sexes travel 
about in caravans with oxen and asse^ in pursuit of trade. In these 
caravans they carry with them all their infants, and ..their huts, 
which lai^ticonsist of a, few sticks and mats. They follow aTmies<to 
supply theraf'with grain, and m,the time of peace take.tio .the^iower 
Carnatic grdm; and tamarinds, and bring up 

govemmenfthey were very nuroetpu^^hu^ibliying^heen'f^^^ 
T^poo to woi^ athit |Q^Mthqtti;ed$qual${^^«^g^t,ui^^^^ 
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of thcih retired to other countries. As they are a very useful set of chapter 
people, they are now encouraged, and are fast returning. Tliere are 
no distinctions among them that prevent intermarriages, or eating 
in common. They eat fowls, sheep, goats, swine, rats, and fish ; but 
reject carrion. They are allowed to take all manner of things that 
intoxicate, and are in fac^ much addicted to spirituous liquors. 

They marry as many wives'as they can get, and the women seem to 
be more numerous than the men, as no person is without one wife, 
and the generality have two ; several go so far as eight A man is 
in general more restricted from taking many wives by the expense 
of the ceremony, than by any difficulty in supporting the family ; 
as the women are so industrious, that the more wives he can get, 
the more he lives at his ease. A lazy woman is immediately divorced 
by her husband ; but, if she can find a man willing to take her, she 
is at liberty to marry again. The girls continue marriageable from 
seven years of age, until their death ; and a widow is notprevented 
from tal^ng another husband. Formerly, when the cast was richer, 
a man gi^e a hundred Fanama (3/. 7a. Idl) to the parents of the 
girl wholn he wanted to marry ; but this is now reduced to two 
Fanam ('la. 4d.) to the father, a piece of cloth to the mother, and 
a hundred' coco^nuts as emblematical of the original price. The 
marriag^ are made in an assembly of the tribe ; and the ceremony 
consists in the bridegroom and bride walking thrice round a stake, 
which is erected for the purpose. > Next morning they give another 
feaat, and present the conipany with betel. The Fanch&ngOi. or as- 
trologer, does not attend, nor are there any prayers ( Mmtram8}xe»A 
on the occasion. In case of adultery, the custom of the cast is to 
put the woiimn to death ; but this severity is not always used. In 
case of a man’s treating his wife very .har8hly, she may retire to her 
^mother’s house,’ atid live there; but; without his consenting to di- 
vbrqe^her, she cannot marry again. The custom of the cast is to 
bUf^tlhe dead; and, although the women are very harshly, used 
by^ '^dbieiv husbands while (drunk, and although widowtt ^re not 
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CHAPTEa prevented from marryrng again, yet it is. said, tiiat perhaps one 
widow in a hundred throws herself into a pit filled with fire, and 

July 18. hums herself near the grave of her husband. The Brihmant do not 
officiate at funerals; baton those occasions money is distributed 
among them and other mendicants. 

> The Guru of the cast is Tata Ach&rya, one of the hereditary 
chiefs of the iSIrt Vmhnacam BrAhmantt who lives at Penu~conda, 
They go either to him, or to some of his relations, who live in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, wd receive ChakrAntikam, and advice 
to wear the marks of the god Vithnu; and, according to their abi- 
lities, give, in return, from one to three Fanams. They are allowed 
to attend at the festivals of the great gods, although their claim to 
be of a SAdrOf or pure descent, is rather doubtful. Many of them 
can read and write aceompts ; but they attempt no higher kind of 
learning. Although the Woddaru pray to Fiahnu, and offer sacri- 
fices to Marima, Gungoma, Virapaeshima^ Durgama^ Putaima, and 
MutialimOf yet the proper object of worship belonging to the cast 
is a goddess called Feilama, one of the destroying spirits. The 
image is carried constantly with their baggage ; and in her honour 
there is an annual feast, which lasts three days. On this occasion 
they build a shed, under which they place the image, and one of 
the tribe officiates as priest, or PAJAri. For these three days offer- 
ings of brandy, palm’-tome, rice, and flowers are made to the idol, 
and bloody sacrifices are performed before the shed. The H'i^dda* 
abstain from eating the bodies of the animals sacrificed to their 
own deity ; but eat those which they sacrifice to the other Saktis. 
This cast frequently vow Datiri, or dedicate themselves to the ser- 
vice of God ; which does not prevent from trading those who aiie 
rich or indi|Btrious; those who are idle live entirely by begging. 
The dn^ o^u J^ri requires that he should daily wash hiS head, 
and take i^e, when. he eats in company with ^ie^p^he; that 
their victual do no| intermix whb. hk' On Sa^r^J^idigli^'^A^r 
having washed his l»|ad< and prayed for aij)inl|il|i^^,he 
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Ills victuals in a clean pot. He learns by rote a set form of prayer CHAPTER 
in the poetical language, ot Andray; and while he repeats it, he 
rings a bell, and at intervals blows on a- conch. The hereditary July 12. 
chiefs of this cast possess the usual jurisdiction. The fines imposed 
by them never exceed three Fanams (two shillings,) and three 
coco-nuts; and are always expended on drink. 

The fVhalliasy or JVhalliaru^ by the mussulmans called also Diedh, Customs nr 
and Ballagaijat, as forming the most active combatants on the 
right hand side, arc nearly the same with the Parriar of the people 
who speak the Tamul language, and with the Malreoanlu of those 
who use the Telinga dialect. Like the Brahmans, the fVhallias of 
all nations can eat together; but two persons of different countries 
never intermarry. Although this cast be looked upon as the very 
lowest of all others, they are desirous of keeping up the purity of 
the breed; and never marry but with the daughters of families, 
with whose descent, from long vicinity, they are well acquainted. 

Like the Sudra, they are divided into several ranks that do not 
intermarry. The highest are here called Morasu fVhalliaru, and 
are cultivators of the ground, weavers, and smelters of iron ore. 

Inferior to these are MaUgara IVhaUiaru, or musicilns; Naindaru 
fVhalliaru, or barbers; and Asaga fVhalliaru, or washermen. These 
again are quite distinct from the musicians, barbers, and washermen 
of the pure tribes, who, though lower than the cultivators, are all 
of S&dra cast. All the different ranks of fVhalliaru, tliough they do 
not intermarry, eat together, and join in their public ceremonies. 

The fVhalliaru are not permitted fo build their huts within the 
walls of towns or villages; but, if there be any hedge, they gene- 
rally inhabit between it and the ditch. In very large places their 
huts form streets, and into these a Brhhtnaa will not deign to put 
his foot; nor in a place so impure will a Sidra build his hguse; in 
like manner as a Br&hman is very unwilling to occupy a house in a 
street which the S&dfa inhabit. A Br&hman, if he be touched by a 
fVhallia, must wash his head, and get a new thread; and a S&dra, 

Voi. I. . S s 
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CHAPTER who has been similarly defiled, is obliged to wash his head. A 
Br&hman of this country will not give any thing out of hi? hand to 

‘ July 12. persons of lower birth, of whom lie is not afraid ; but throws it 
down on the ground for them to take up. He will receive any 
thing from the hand of a person of a pure descent; but when a 
JVhallia delivers any thing to the Brahman, he mnst lay it on the 
ground, and retire to a proper distance, before the Br&hman will 
deign to approach. Europeans, from their eating beef, are looked 
upon by the natives here as a kind of PVhalliaru ; and nothing but 
the fear of correction prevents them from being treated with the 
same insolence. 

jiforera The proper business of the division of JVhalliaru, called Morasu, 

WhaUuu. cultivation of the ground, in which both men and women are 

very industrious ; but they do not appear to have ever formed a 
part of the native militia, like the S&dra cultivators, nor to have 
been entrusted with arms, until they began to enter into the Com- ’ 
pany’s service. From among them several families hold, by here- 
ditary right, the low village offices of and Nirgunty, or of 
watchmen and conductors of water. Some few of the cultivators 
are farmers ; ♦ut by far the greater part are yearly servants or 
Batigaru. Some of them weave coarse cloth-, and some smelt iron 
ore. They have chiefs called Ootugat'u, who, with a council as 
usual, settle all disputes and matters of cast. 

The Guru of the Whaliias is called Kmpa Nullari Einaru, and 
lives af Tripathi. He is married, and wears the mark of Viihnu. 
They do not know of what cast he is ; but he does not intermarry 
with the IVhalliaru; and my interpreter says, that the Gurus of 
this low tribe are all of the people called here Sat&nana, The Guru^ 
occasionally :^0me8 round, lives in the huts of his followers, and 
receive^their contributions. He puts the mark of Viskm on their 
foreheads, ac|d exhorts them to pray to that god, and to those of 
his family. They have no priest that attends at births, marriages, 
burials, norat the ceremonies performed in honour of their deceased 
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parents ; nor do they ever receive Upadesa or Chakr&ntikam. They CHAPTLil 
pray to Dharma Raja, and offer sacrifices to Marhna, Caragadumma, 
aadGungoma. The Pttj&ri, or priest, who officiates in the temple of ^2. 
this last destructive spirit, is 2 iWballia; and her’s are the only 
temples into which any of this tribe are ever admitted. They eat 
the sacrifices offered even to this deity, peculiar to their cast. 

Their Guru never joins in any of these sacrifices; none of them can 
tead or write. They arc allowed to drink spirituous liquors, and to 
cat beet^ pork, 'mutton, fowls, dnd fish; nor Have they any objec- 
tion to eat an animal that has died a natural death. Their marriage 
ceremony consists in a feast, at Avhich the bridegroom ties the 
bridal ornaments round the neck of his mistress. Except for 
adultery, a man cannot divorce his wife ; and if she has children, he 
cannot during her life take another; but if a man, in a reasonable 
time after marriage, have no children by his first wife, he may take 
a second. Widows are not permitted to marry again ; but it is not 
expected that they should burn themselves, nor preserve celibacy 
with great exactitude. Many of this cast take the vow of Daseri^ 

The Tcfgotas, or Togotaru, are a class of weavers of Telinga origin. Customs of 
and in their families retain that language. They follow no other 
trade than ^reaving, and have hereditary chiefs called Jjyam&na, 
who possess the usual authority. Many of them can read and .write 
accompts ; but none attempt any higher kind of learning. Idle, 
stupid fellows, that cannot get a living by their industry, take the 
vow of DasSri, and go about praying with a bell and couch. They 
have no tradition coneCtning the time when they came into this 
country. They all eat together, but intermarry only with such 
families, as by long acquaintance know the purity of each other’s 
descent. They cannot lawfully drink spirituous liquors, but can eat 
fish, fowls, and mutton. It must be observed, that, throughout the 
southern parts of Indi^ fowls are a common article of diet with the 
lower casts; w^reas in Bengal, their use is confined entirely 
to Mussulmans. In Bengal again, ducks and geese are com- 
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CUAP'fEKi nidnly ased by^ tht 'Hindus j but in the santbern parts of India» ' 
these birds are not at all domesticated, except by Europeans. It is 
July IS. not usual for the weavers of this cast to take more than one wife, 
unless the first prove barren ; but there is no law to prevent them 
from taking as many as they please. Parents that are poor, take 
money for their daughters, when they give them in marriage ; those 
that are in easy circumstances do not. Widows cannot marry again, 
but arc not expected to kill themselves, A woman Oan only be 
divorced for adultery. The Gurtts’of these 'weavers* are hereditary 
chiefs' of the Ai^ngar, who, in return for the. contributions of their 
followers, bestow Upadhsa and Chahdntikam ; of course they are 
worshippers Qi Vishnu. The Panch&nga, or village astrologer, 
whether he be a follower of tliat God, or of Ska, attends at births, 
marriages, funerals, at the ceremonies performed in honour of their 
deceased parenf8> and at the building ef a new house ; and oh each 
occasion gets a fee of one fanam^ or eight>pence. On other occasions, 
when a weaver wants to pray, like other /Sd'dro, he calls xmSat&nana, 
who reads eomething ha unknown language, and gives the votary 
some holy water, which be consecrates by pouring it on the head of 
a small, image that, he carries about for the purpose. A similar 
ceremony- when 'performed by a R/'dAmon, from the charity that 


AppestsMe 

AftMCoun* 

iiy.' 


accompanies it, is called Dhana, and is supposed to be much more, 
efficacious in procuring the ikvour of the gods. 

13th July. Itt'^the mttruilig I went three ernes from Caluret to 
Silugutta . . The rains ha^ng become hbavy, the people are now 


busy sowing thmr The showers are fkequent, and the winds 
from the westward are strong^ great part of the coiintry js 
overgrown stpnted bctsbei ev^^whera the soil appee^ to.be 
tolerably go(^ and h^ never b^, in aA^tatenCWltivatiom Ferb^/ 
one halfisfa^ in ifiCfisAM and of ^ thirdi^, 

.■may be in'ae^l--«hitihrationi;:^^S|f 
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Tight; Mymbadi oi RymangUr; ou tny left Chintapwny; and on tny ciiAFrER. 
rear, ^tUnbaji-durga, By the way. I passed three large yijliages, all 
strongly forti^ed with mud walls and hedges. * July is, &c. 

Silagutta is a town containing about five hundred houses, several SUagutia. 
of M'hich arc occupied by weavers. It formerly belonged to a 
family of Polygars, named Naraydna^ who .possessed Beound-fyully 
" (corr-upted into Deonelly% Nandi-durga, and the two Bala-puras. 

The country around is the prettiest of any that I* have seen above 
the. Ghats. It has two fine tanks, like small lakes; and their 
banks are covered with gardens. At a distance it is surrounded by 
hills occupied by durgaa, or hill-forts, of which fi.ve are in sight. 


I assembled here some intelligent PanchdngaSi or astrologers,, and Season* of 
farmers, pnd procured from them the following account of the pre- pam^'f the 
vailing, ^asons ; which may be considered as applicable to the 
north-eafiteTn^ and middle parts of the domiuions of the Mysore 
Rdja. i 

The alnaiiaci divide the year into three equal portions, called 
CandmaM and each of these again is divided into two RitugalUy or 
seasons; |>f which each contains two months. The, names of these 
setfsons fiaving been taken fronv the climate of a coqntry not 
entirely |imilar to. this, are not always applicable to the seasons of 
this plat^. They are, I. Vasanta Rita, or spring season ; which 
containsiCAmVra and Vdisdka, or this year from the Sfith of March 


to the gsd of May. In this the trees flower, the weather is hot 
and clear, with very gentle winds from the westward. There are 
o^casipnkl showers«.of rain, or hail, but they are not accompanied 
by squalta o|'..wittd.' II. Grishma Ritu,, or the scorching season, 
includes JyjOasil/Aa Ash&da, or in tbit year from the 24th of 
May to . the 2 ilst. of July. The air is rendeied cool by clouds, and 
atroiig w.^^terly 'The rains heavier than in Vasantd, but 

g|e-.^pt at their Thunder but not .vecy severe. 

cGroprehcnds..SriiiwA 
of '^u^. i^ 4 «Ae;l 8 tUT:-of' ^i^etuber- 
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July 13, &c. 


Cttstomi of 
the Morattt, 
properly «o 
called. 


A yoiniiAlr fviou Madras throdgih 

At this season the rains ought to be very heavy, and the ahr to bt 
cool, with frequent and violent tbundef and lightning. The vrinds 
. are westerly, and from the middle of AsMda to the middle of 
Srdvana, or about our month of July, are very violent; afterwards 
they abate. IV. Ameja and Kartika form Sarat Ritu, which this 
year extends from the 19th of September to the I6th of'Npvember. 
At this season there are long falls of rain ; but it is nbt very heavy,* 
and there are considerable intervals of fair weather. The winds 
are light, and come from the northward. During the rain, to the 
feelings of the natives, the air is very cold ; in the intervals it is 
temperate. The thunder is moderate. V. IRmanla Ritu^ or the 
season of dew, comprehends M&rgatiraha and Paushya, or from the 
Idth of November to the 14th of January. At this season there is 
no rain, but there are heavy'dews ; and thick fogs obscure the sun, 
and' render the air very cold. The winds ate moderate, and come 
from the northward. VI. Sayshu RStu, or the season of moonshine, . 
comprehends M&ga and PhAlgum, .or from about the middle o/ 
January to the middle of March. There are sometimes slight 
showers, but the weather is in general dry and clear, with very 
little dew. The winds are light, and come from the eastward. 
The warm season commences ; but the heat, according to the sen- 
sation of the natives, continues moderate. This is the season of 
the principal rice harvest. The air is most unhealthy, and occasions 
most fevers, during the drst and last seasons, or, in the hot and 
dry weather. By the natives this country is esteemed very healthy; 
they acknowledge,' however, that the air of the du^gas is viry 
bad. 

The Moram are an .original tribe of Kariiatiti who are admitted 
by all parties to be S&dra^ and who, as being cultivators of' the 
land, are ca^li^ fffoculigaru ; which' by the haa been 

shortened into' ff&atl* In the t'yiro’‘Jla^pnra distriot«' they afe 
Very numerbdsinhd Rrrined a ^art Of' tins native fhbt milirid, ended 
in this langnage They- are onlrivatoti ^ the , 
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both as masters and servants, and occasionally hire themselves as chapter 
porters. They form three tribes ; Moremi, properly so called, Mo~ 
t;aau Motcu^ and TcUga MorasUt which last would appear from the July 13 , &c. 
nmne to be a tribe of the TeUngana .nation. These tribes eat 
together, but do not intermarry ; and even in each tribe persons 
confine their marriages to a few families, whose descent is known 
to be pure. My informants are of the Morasu^ properly so called) 
and must be distinguished from the impure tribe called Morasu 
Whallias, who are not Sidra. 

The men of this tribe, but not the women, can eat with those of 
another tribe of cultivators called Sadru. A principal object of 
worship with this cast is an image called K&la-Bhairaeay which 
signifies the black dog. The temple is at Sitibutta, near Calanorf, 
about three cossea east fippi hence. The place being very dark, 
and the votaries being admitted no farther than the door, they are 
not sure>of the form of the image ; but believe, that it represents 
a mail on horseback. The god is supposed to- be one of the dc- 
stroyings powers, and his wrath is appeased by bloody sacrifices. 

The threats of goats and sheep are cut before the door Of the 
temple |s sacrifices, and the flesh is boiled for a feast to the 
Votaries.! In this the priest, or Pujpri, never partakes. He is a 
Satdmne^ and worships the god by offerings of flowers and fruit. 

He, as ujtual, consecrates water by pouring it over the head of the 
image, and afterwards sells it to the votaries. At this temple a 
very singular offering is made. When a woman is from 15 to 20 
years of age, and has l^ornesome children,, terrified lest the angry 
deity should deprive her of her infants, she goes to the temple, 
nnd, as an offering to appease his wrath, cuts off one or two of her 
Angers of the right hand. To the destructive female spirits called 
Gungoma, Veltamay Marimay and Putaiimoy the Morasu offer sacri- 
fices, They do not pray to either Fishfttty or Siva. None of them 
bnte have ever seen a Guru belonging to their cast ; but they have 
]ieai^:thnt about the time of their birth (about 80 years ago), a 
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CHAPTER Sri Vaisknemam Brdkman came to the place, and was caUed their 
The Pxtnch&nga acts as their Furdhita at marriages, and At 

July 13 , Stc. the ceremonies performed, both annually, and at the new moons, 
in commemoration of theif deceased parents. The Br&hmns, when- 
they subjugated the diderent rude tribes in the south of India, 
teem to have made very little difficulty about religious opinions 
and customs. Every tribe seems to have retained their own ; and 
the Br&hmans were contented with an acknowledgment of their 
authority, and with contributions given for the performance of 
eertain ceremonies, much connected with astrology and magic ; by 
pretensions to which their power was probably extended. They 
themselves have perhaps been influenced by the superstitions of 
their converts, whose gods, being malignant spirits, they adopted 
as servants of Iswara, the power of destruction. The Br&hmans, 
when in sickness and 'distress, invoke with fear and trembling the 
power of Bhairofoa, and of the female Saktis; who were formerly, 
perhaps, considered by the natives as the malignant spirits of the 
woods, mountains, and rivers; and worshipped by sacrifices, like 
the' gbds of the rude tribes which now inhabit the hilly region 
cast from Bengal, and whose poverty has. hitherto prevented the ' 
incursions of the sacred ordera of their fnore learned western 
neighbours. 

None of the Marasu can read or write ; and they never take the 
vow of DasSri. They believe in transmigration as a state of 
reward and punishment, and of course believe in the immortality 
of the soul ; which, so far as I can learn, if not in this country an 
universal belief among the lower casts, nor among the rude tribCs 
who inhabit the hills. They have hereditary chiefs, called Gaudth 
The present pt^essor of that rank here is a b6y. He is brought 
into the asse^ljy, and aits there, while the heads of fkmiUes settle 
all disputes, punish all transgft»sions against' the rules of castV 
It is lawful forla Afom» to eat Cye^ kind of animal ::^odd, except ^ 
beef and carrion. They are prohibited firotn drinkiifg^spiritttUQS, 
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liquots. The men are altered -polygamy, but, except for adultery, 
cannot divorce their wives. The women spin, work in the fields, 
and are very industrious. Widows cannot marry again, but are not 
expected to bury themselves alive with their husbands bodies. 

I have formerly mentioned, that the tribe called Bheri, or Naga^ 
ratra, is divided into two sects; of which one worships- 
and the other Siva. The doctrines of the former have been already 
explained. Those who worship Siva arc subdivided again into- 
two parties; of which the one wears the Linga, and the other does 
not. These last I have now assembled : they say, that they are of 
the Vaisya, or third pure cast ; but this is denied by the Comatiet 
and Br&hnums. They despise the oil-makers, who call themselves 
Nagaratra, as being greatly their inferiours. They neither eat» 
intermarry, nor have common hereditary chiefs with the Vishnu 
Nagaratt^. They are a tribe of Kamata descent ; and are dealers 
in bullion, cloth, cotton, drugs, and grain. Some of them act as 
porters ; but they never formed any part of the militia, nor culti- 
vated thd ground, nor followed any handicraft trade. They cannot 
lawfully cat any kind of animal food, nor drink spirituous liquors. 
They ha^ a knowledge of accompts, but attempt no higher kind 
of learnii^. They are allowed many wives, but do not shut them 
up ; nor ^an they divorce them for any cause except adultery. In 
order to preserve the purity of the cast, they intermarry with suclr 
families dnly, as their forefathers have been accustomed to do.- 
They burn the dead ; but the widows aVe not expected to burn 
themselves. They do not weair the Linga ; but pray to 5iW, alleg- 
ing Viihm to be the same. They never offer bloody sacrifices to* 
Marimat nor to any ocher of the Saktis. They never take the vow 
' ot J^asiri; but, when ip. sickness or danger, 'make mental vows to» 
Vamty R^manot the idol at TripsU/u, or to the Siva at Nuiyimgviu; 
ffn^^^promise, in 6aae of being saved, to fted a certain number of 
to seo^ 0 sum of money to thqse temples. 
.^sipDOpierGtirtf of this castis a l^rtaiBrikmaa, called D^arma 
■ ' Tt , 


Customs ot 
the Sira 
Bheri, who 
follow the 
Brdhniaii»i. 
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CHAPTER J^tfa Aehdrya; i»’ho re.i>kle8 and whose office is |iered|taiy: 

hut ill affairs relating , to the left-hand-side they are subject to 
Ja)y 13. Mummoora SwAnti, who is the Guru of that division of tliis tribe 
which wears the Li$^a. Bharma Sha AcMrya bestows holy wa^r 
on his followers, and receives their contributions under the natne 
of charity.. A certain sum is paid for each public, ceremony, and 
another is given for holy water. Once in four or five years 
this personage romes, and receives the sums that have been coU 
lected for him at the different villages. On these occasions he 
punishes any of his followers who may have been guilty of a trans- 
gression of the rules of cast, and there is no slighter punishment 
than excommunication; but he cannot inflict this without the 
consent of the heads of the cast assembled in council. 

*ih^iPanchinga^ or village astrologer,, acts as PurShita at mar^ 
riages, funerals, births, on the building of a new house, and at' the 
ceremonies performed monthly and annually in honour of deceased 
parents. On these occasions the Pur6hita reads . prayers in tbt' 
Samkrit language. The Nagaratra endeavours to. repeat after 
him; but it being an unknown tongue he seldom is able to proceed 
farther than a few of the first words, and then must . hearken 
quietly to the remainder, as the Br6hmn^ does not choose 
pronounce it leisurely, or at least distinctly. He is indeed seldom 
able to read fluently ; and all intervals are filled up by a repetition 
of the last word, accompanied by . a most sonorous nasal twang„ 
which is continued until h,e is able jto.make ojut the following 
word. Tliis kind of unintelligible cant is, however, preferr^ed 
greatly to all prayers that arc prpnounced in J;he vulg^jT tongue ; 
which, indeed, are considered as ,bf . little or no efficacy, especially 
if they are extemporaiy^ 

Oerdenm pf There is .A.tribe qf Btm'ffgati who folloWjiiq .qthear 
gardenpif. They a.Uf>w thegis^l^ 
inferior to ^oite;^hO; are m^j^^tSk Ori faf men 
beiu^eriof the,vj^veri.of;a|dhnloth. 
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#et&tn the Telingaiatt^ui^ge, and Follow the usual ceremmiies of the chawer 
JSf&dra, who h»v6 the Sri FakhnaMmSr^hinant tathtiTGuruf, By 
these teachers they, are kejpt in a moat beastly state of %norance, 

UOr could they gtVe me a rational aliSwer to any question that I 
jproposed relative to thcir customs. They arci, however; very active 
and skilful in their business. 

The people, who here are commonly called Sat&nam, call them- Customs of 
selves Vaishnavam, as being the very chief of the worshippers of ^orVaMna-* 
Vishnu, an honour to which no other cast seems to think them cn- ®“*"* 
titled. The Br&hmans allege that they are S&dra; but this title is 
rejected with scorn by the Vaishnaoam, although they have received 
the Br&hmans as their Gurus. The Vaishnffoam seem to be the same 
tribe with those called Boistum in Bengal ; but it must be' confessed, 
that many of the rules of the two casts are very different ; yet per- 
haps not more so, than the rules observed by the Br&hmarts of the 
two counties. The Br&hmans evidently entertain a jealousy of the 
Vaishnaoa^, and endeavour to render them as ridiculous as pos- 
sible ; fo^their profession approaches too near to that of the sacred 
order. 1 |m inclined to suspect, that they are the remains of a 
very ext^sive priesthood, who formerly held the same station with 
respect to| the WhaUiaru, that the Br&hmans do now to the Sidra, 
and who ^fith their followers formed the heretical sect called Vaish^ 
naoam. Tfnis would be cleared up, perhaps, by a conversation with 
a sect callitd the VMmika Sat&nana, who are said to be the proper. 

Gurus of ^e Parriar below the Ghats : but 1 have not had an op- 
portunity of investigaUng this matter. 

The t^ifkanaaro divided into two sects besides the V&lmika. 

'Both contendibr a priority of rank ; and they neither intermarry, 

. nor eat in. common. IF we were tp judge by the circumstances tliat 
J:]|{ive rank to Brikmans, i^t Dric&oeluris Sat&nana ought to be the 
but the other class call themselves Prarnmo,. or. first, 
abd ctAled as being a kind of ofi^ciating 
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CHAPTER The Trkweluru SatAnand^ in order to procure worldly enjoyment, ^ 
act as Schoolmasters to instruct the youth in the reading and 
Jul^is. writing, hoth of Sanskrit and of the vulgar languages ; and also in 
SafeMiiiui. music, both vocal and instrumental. Some also, who are rich, be- 
come farmers. The proper manner, however, in whicli they ought 
to subsist, is by begging ; and by this rg'ection of worldly enjoy- 
ment, Hke the Brdhmms, they expect in a future state to obtain a 
high reward. They intermarry, and eat among one another, with- 
out any distinction of family, learning, or profession; and have no 
objection to a man of any nation, provided he can show that he is 
a Sat&aana. The BrMmans allege, that on sudi occasions they are 
-not very scrupulous in their inquiries. They have hereditary chiefs, 
who with the assistance of a council settle disputes, and punish de- 
linquents. They are not allowed to take animal footl, nor spirituous 
liquors. Here they bury, below the Ghats they burn, the dead. 
Th^ are allowed two wives, who cau only be divorced for adultery. 
Their native language is the TtUnga; yet the book peculiar to the 
cast is in the poetical language of the Tanwl nation. This they call 
the VMam ; but the Br&hmans call it Trivida Prabandam. They 
allege, that they read the eighteen Purdnas ; but this the Brdk- 
mans deny. They worship Vuthnu by set forms of prayer ; but ad- 
dress Sira only mentally, or by extemporary petitions, when they 
consider themselves in danger from his destructive power. They 
never worship in any manner Dharma Rdja,Marima, PutalimOy orany 
other of the Saktis. None of them take the vow of Dds6ri; but some 
assume a life of celibacy, and live entirely by begging. In this 
case, they never cut their hair, and are called Ekdngi. They cannot 
assume this order, without some ceremonies having been performed 
by their Gurus^ who are both the Sarmydsis and the hereditary 
chiefs of the|SVi Feushnavam Brahmans. These confer Upadlsa and 
without reward, and at the same time give the Ah/d- 
n&ta a dinne^ which; as being a kiod of charity, is rather an ac- 
k^nowledgment of the JSrdAman’ainferioi'ity ; the person who receives 
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the charity being, in this country, considered as of a highef rank CHAPTEH 
than the donor. By charity here must always be understood some- 
thing given to a person asking for it in the name of God, as having •*“*y 
dedicated himself to a religious life. Alms given to the necessi- 
tous poor, and infrin, are received with great tliankfulness, such 
persons being very numerous above the Ghatt. 

In the Tamul language, the Sat^mna are called Satany. Those ?ra(am* 
-who servedn temples, and who are thence called Coil, on account 
of their assumed superiority, take the name of Pratama. They say, 
that their proper office is that of PujAti in the temples of Vishnu, 
and of the gods of his family. The PujA consists in chaunting some 
prayers, and pouring some water over the head of the image, and 
thus making what they call holy water; which is distributed among 
the people to drink, and to pour on their heads when they pray. 

As the image is always well rubl)ed with oil, the water impregnated 
with this forms no pleasant beverage ; but that renders the drinking 
of it mote meritorious. The prayers used by the Pratama Satany, 
on such ^occasions, are in the Tamul language; and although the 
holy wa^r consecrated by them is good enough for the SAdra, it is 
of no to a BrAhman, who in his ceremonies can employ such 
only a,9 Jhas been consecrated by a BrAhman PujAri. The Satany 
adorns the image with flowers, cloths, and jewels, and anoints it 
with oil.^ They and the BrAhmans who are in the service of the 
temple are the only persons that may touch the image ; they there- 
fore perform all the menial offices about the shrine, and place the 
images on their chariots, or beasts of carriage, wlien they are going 
in procession. The SAdra are only permitted to drag the ropes by 
which the carriage is drawn. A few of this kind of Vaishnkcam are 
farmers, and some are employed to cultivate flower gardens, espe- 
cially those which are reserved for the use of temples. Many of 
them obtain permission from their Guru, and by receiving a new 
VpttdUa become EkAngi, assume a red or yellow dress, and, leading . 
a life .of celibacy, support themselves by begging. They never . 
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CHAPTEIl taki tke vow of D&UHlh Their native language is the Telinga; but 
their cast book is the Tritida Ptabmdam, and they can also read- 

July 13. Sl6kama ov vdv%ei m Sanskrit. They neither eat animal food nor 
drink spirituous liquors. They burn the dead, and their widows 
ought to burn themselves; but this custom has become entirdy 
obsolete. Widows, and girls above the age of ten, are not mar- 
riageable. The men are allowed many wives ; but do not shut them 
up, nor divorce them for any cause except adultery. Like those of 
the Brdhmans, the women of the Satdnana never spin, nor follow any 
productive industry; but they bring water for domestic purposes, 
and cook the family provisions. The Pratama Vaishntfoam are all 
equal, and can all intermarry and eat in common. The hereditary 
chief of all those in this neighbouibood resides at Manmnvpulla^ 
and, with a council as usual, possesses a jurisdiction both civil and 
criminal. Their Guru is Puttara Ach&rya, one of the hereditary 
chiefs of the Aayngar Brdhmans. He bestows on them Upadlsa and. 
Chakrdntikam ; and on these occasions expects charity. They pray 
only to Vishnu and to the gods of his family, and abhor the worship, 
of Siva, or of his followers the Saktis. 

July 14. 14th July, — For betel nut and black pepper the merchants of l^la- 

Codeal and Nagara. Tliey carry with them some of the 
cloths that are manufactured in this country, and some tobacco 
which grows in the neighbourhood. Sometimes they are obliged 
to carry cash for a part of their cargo. They dispose of the greater 
portion of their pepper and betel at JVallaja-petta, and of a little at 
the intermediate towns. From the lower Carnatic they again bring 
back raw silk, and other goods imported at Madras by sea. The 
silk they sell partly at Bangalore, and partly to the people from 
Balahari, Adtany, and other places, who bring hither cotton-wool. 
These iherqhAtsT take back raw silk, spices, and benjamin \ but 
never to more than one half, and generally not to more than one 
quarter, of the value of the cotton- wool, the thread, and the blan* 
kets,'that they bring. The merchants of SUdgutta gp to a town in 
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t]iG^Mzam*s dominiona, which is called Rqjatoulijft and is situated chapter 
on this side of the Tungabhadra ; and from thence they bring silk 
and cotton cloths,, which they sell either at home or in the neigh- July ia. 
bouring towns, as far as Bangalore. This trade is carried on entirely 
' with ready money. 

The cotton cloths made at SUagutta are of the kind called Soda Mftnu&c- 
ShUiay, and are of a coarse quality. They sometimes have' red 
borders. The weavers are of the cast called Padm Shalay, and by 
no means numerous. The cloth exported is chiefly the very coarse 
kind that is made by the low cast called JVhalHaru^ and is collected 
from the neighbouring villages. Its price is from 4 to Fanams, 
or from 2s. Bj:d. to 8«. Qjd. a piece. Those which sell at the last 
mentioned price are 28 cubits long and broad, and in fabric 
resemble the Cqftas of Bengal. They appear to me to be a good 
and a cheap manufacture. When any considerable quantity is 
wanted, advances are made by the merchants ; but more than the 
price of one piece at a time is never given in advance. Tliere are 
no intern^ediate agents between the merchant and the weaver. 

SUagutta is celebrated for its Harkari, or kitchen gardens, and Cardeiu. 

H^f cultivation formerly employed families; which are 
I tq 60, the others having been carried’ to Seringapatam 
E^ho had no more compunction in removing the inhabi- 
Ke place to another, than in ordering his army to change 
To-day I remained at SUagutta, in order more fully 
to examine the cultivation of gardens. 

The cultivators of these gardens here are of various casts, Teligtt 
jj^anijigaru, Ruddi, Palli, Goalaru, and Curubaru. Where the family 
contains two men, they cultivate about half an acre ; where it con- 
tains more, they take in proportion an additional quantity. Their 
women carry tlic produce to market in . the neighbouring towns ; 
the &mily subsist entirely on this spot of ground, and pay a 
heavy rjent, which ia ehiedy procured by the sale of turmeric, 
w&eat,. .qriions, garlic, capsicum, poppy seed, fenugreek, and 
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CHAPTER coriander. They exchange their other articles for provisions. 

They keep a cow, which feeds in the wastes, and gives them milk 
July 14. and manure. According as the urater in the wells is tar from, or 
near the surface, their ground rent is from one half more, to thi^e 
times as much as it would pay if it were cultivated for dry grains. 
Half an acre wrought by two brothers, and having the water at 
fourteen feet from the surface, pays annually twenty Fanam, or 
Ids. Sd,\ when cultivated for dry grains, this field paid 10 Fanam a 
year, or 6s. 8id, The extent of g^iUen ground is estimated by the 
quantity of Jiagy that it would soi^^i and in fact, owing to a want 
of gardeners, the greater part of wlut was formerly garden ground 
is now cultivated with that grain. / 

In these gardens considerable quantities of wheat and trans- 
planted Jlagy are raised. The Ragy ''supports the family, and the 
straw feeds their cow. The crop o^ it is more productive, than 
that cultivated on the fields ; one thir^of an acre producing two 
Candacas, which is at the rate of 93^ bushels an acre. 

As a farther specimen of the manner in which the natives ma- 
nage their gardens, I shall give an account of the cultivation of 
turmeric, the most valuable article raised py the pep^^^^this 

Tormenc About the beginning of May the field is dug up, Wi aQ^ hoe 
md Maue. j Kudoli, to the depth of nine inches, or, if theTpiidener 
be industrious, to double tliat depth. , Dung is then spread on the 
garden, and hoed-in. The plot is then formed into squares, as 
before described ; and in these, at the mutual distance of five or 
six inches, are planted small cuttings of the turmeric root. Be- 
tween every slip of turmeric is planted a seed of maize. Once in 
three days, the squares are watered. At the end of the first month 
the weeds a|e removed with a very small hoe, and a little dung fis. 
given. In three months, the maize is ripe ; but in this climate it 
does not coipe to much perfectipn. Each stem, in common, gives 
only one head, and very rarely more than two. It can hardly he 
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called an article of food ; as the natives have a prejudice against CHAPTEa 
it, conceiving that it produces gripes. It is chiefly used by the 
children, who eat it as those in Europe do parched pease. The gar- July u. 
deners generally exchange it with the farmers wives, giving from 
?0 to 40 heads for a Seer of Rag^. The straw is given to the gar- 
dener’s cow, but is not reckoned wholesome food, which is probably 
a great error. It is pulled out by the roots, and at the same time 
the turmeric is cleaned, and obtains a little dung. The watering 
is continued. In ten months it is ripe : it is then dug up, and di- 
vided into two kinds, the large, and the small. The large roots are 
cut into two or three pieces, put into cold water, and boiled for an 
houi”. They are then spread out to the sun for seven or eight days ; 
and finally, in order to break off small lumps or fibres, they are 
rubbed on the ground with the hand. Tliey are then fit for sale, 
and by being kept in the middle of a heap of Ragy are preserved 
from worm-eating. Some persons with the turmeric mix the legu- 
minous plant called Arachis hypogaa, which requires a longer time 
to ripen than the maize does. 

The small Yatam is the only machine for drawing water, that the Yatam. 
people of &lqgutta use. They say that it can raise water from a 
much greater depth, than a large one. Small Yatanu can be used, 
where from the surface to the water there is 7 men’s height, or 36 
feet 9 inches. This differs entirely from the opinion of the people 
at Cohr, The fact is, that both parties blindly follow custom, and 
never have made any comparative trial. 

13th July.—l went three cosscs to the place which in our maps Chka Bala- 
is called Chinna Balabaram; the nature of which name no one here chief M/'i! 
understands. By the Mussulmans it is called Chuta Balapour, and j'w* Sv&mu 
the native appellation is Chica Bah-pura. The country the whole way 
has been arable ; but at present a great part of it is uninhabited, and 
one of the finest rice grounds that I have ever seen above the Ghats 


is quite waste. About forty years ago Chica Bala-pura belonged to 
N&rlyana Sceimi, a Polygaty who possessed also Doda Bala-pura^ 
Voi..L Uu 
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Deound-hully, and Silagutta, a country producing a yearly .revenue 
of 100,000 Pagodas, or 33,579/. Os. 4d. He resided chiefly at Chica 
Bala-pura, and Nandi-durga was his principal strong-hold ; from 
the strength of which he had been able to resist the power of the 
Mussulmans of Sira. This place then contained a thousand houses 
of merchants or traders; and, although not a fortress of much 
strength, it was a mart of great importance. Hyder, after reducing 
the neighbouring countries, laid siege to it ; and the Jidjd, unable 
to resist, agreed to pay 100,000 Pagodas ] but after some delay the 
Mussulman was persuaded to go away with only 60,000. These 
the Rdj& levied by a contribution from the merchants of this town, 
which was not given without great reluctance, and is considered as 
the commencement of their misfortunes. Soon after, the RdjA of 
Gulti coming to the assistance of his friend Ndr&yana Sw&mi, that 
Polygar became refractory, and again drew upon himself the anger 
of Hyder, who took all his forts, and expelled him from the country. 
The place continued to enjoy, considerable prosperity under Hyder, 
although, in consequence of the contribution exacted by the Rdjd, 
many of the mercantile houses had withdrawn; for in India, as 
elsewhere, merchants cannot endure to be taxed. They were soon 
after entirely dispersed by the tyranny of Tippoo; but he added 
much to the ornament and strength of the fort. On the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis the Rdjd was reinstated ; and, after the retreat of 
the British army, like the other Polygars who had been restored to 
their countries, he refused submission to Tippoo. Ishmad Khdn, the 
father of one of the Sultan's wives, was sent with an army to reduce 
them. In besieging one of the forts he met with considerable loss; 
and it was only from its ammunition having been exhausted, that 
the place surrendered. It is said, that the garrison, consisting of 
seven hur.^red men, obtained terms of capitulation which were not 
observed ; the chief officers were hanged, and every soldier had 
either a hAid or a leg cut off with the large knife used by the 
Madigaru, who in this country are the dressers of leather : the only 
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favour shown to the garrison was the choice of the limb that was CIIAPTKR 
to he amputated. A similar punishment was at the same time in- 
flicted on 700 of the neighbouring farmers, who had occasionally *5. 
stolen into the place, and assisted in its defence. As they had no 
means of stopping the hemorrhage, except by applying rags dipped 
in boiled oil ; and as many were tob poor, and the greater part, on 
such an occasion, too friendless to procure assistance, a small pro- 
portion only of these wretches survived. Some of them are here 
now, and subsist by begging; and the messenger of Puniea, who 
attends me, was present at the execution, as one of Tippoo's soldiers. 

This barbarous punishment had, however, the desired effect; and 
every Polygar instantly quitted the country. In the last war, the 
heir of the family returned, and for five months occupied the place. 

The people here seem to be attached to him ; hut those of SUagutta 
consider him as a ruffian, like most other Pulygars. The Mysore 
government offered him terms, which he despised. Rather than 
itccept of any thing less than what his family formerly possessed, he 
preferred retiring to the countries ceded to the Nizam, where there 
, is a kind of licence for all manner of disorder. 

The town is now beginning to revive ; and I am told, that both 
it and thq country round are more populous, and better cultivated, 
than they were under Tippod’s government ; the vicinity of the 
Nizam's dominions affording excellent means of obtaining a supply 
of inhabitants. The trade is entirely confined to the purchase and 
sale of articles produced in the neighbourhood, except that they 
get some cotton-wool from the Nizam's country, and send thither 
some sugar and Jagory. The manufacture of sugar of a fine qua- 
lity is in great perfection, but on a very confined scale, and is kept 
a profound secret by a family of Br&hmans. Weavers of white cot- 
ton cloth are beginning to assemble, and fifteen houses of them are 
now at work. The place contains 400 houses, of which no less than 
100 are occupied by Br&hmans. Formerly they had a great extent 
of charity lands ; but, these having been all resumed, .they are very 
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poor. Most of them ate Vaidika, and therefore few- choose to folloir 
any useful profession. Thirty of the houses are of such high rank, 
that they live entirely upon charity. 

l6th Jufy . — remained at Chka Bala-punty where I find that a 
large proportion of the inhabitants speak, as their native dialect, 
the Ttlinga language ; yet the N&rdyana family were of Karmta ex- 
traction. At this place the regulations of Krishna BAyalu were 
neyer received, owing perhaps to its having been in possession of 
the NAr&yana family before it became subject to the yoke of the 
Anagundi kings, who were of TeUnga descent. 

The BrAhman who is here reckoned the most learned of the Sri 
Vaishnofoam sect says, iAxat RAma Anuja AchArya made 700 SannyAsiSf 
each of which had a Mata, or college, and 74 hereditary chiefs. 
The SannyAsis are now reduced to five that are called thrones (&n- 
ghasams ); but the whole of the hereditary chiefs remain. About 
AOO yearn ago a schism arose in the sect concerning the interprets* 
tion of certain of their books. Some of the SannyAsi and some of 
the hereditary chiefs followed one interpretation, and some ano- 
ther ; and each was followed by the whole of the disciples belong- 
ing to his college, or house. Hence the Sri Vaishnaoam are divided 
into Tangalay and Wadagalay, who will neither eat together, nor 
intermarry. The Sri Vaishnavam of the country south from the 
XrisAmi river will not intermarry with either or il/edwa/; 

but those from Gokonda are not so scrupulous ; and many, who 
originally came from that country, are now settled in these parts. 
The differences between the two sects of Aayngar consist in some 
ceremonies : for instance, at ptayers, the fVedaga&y ring a beU> 
which the TangaUty hold in abhorrence. Besides, the JVtaU^aiajf 
think, thatin order to obtain future blisa^ k is very neoessary to 
be regular in their devotions, and liberal in tfadr cjAarity to pious 
BrAhmanA, (Their* opponents attach lessimportsnee to those duties. 
'I'hls man ^ies that his sect over bestow proper UjgadAsn on their 
SAdra followers, or ever read proper MmUrmt to them. The^o 
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ceremonies are reserved for the three higher casts only; and of CHVPter 
these the second is entirely extinct^ Those who are pretenders to 
this rank are by the Br&hmans treated merely as Sudra. On solemn July i6. 
Occasions the PancMngas, or village astrologers, read some prayers 
to the S&dras; but they are not taken frotn the V^das, and are con* 
sidered as of very little efficacy. These Srdhmans do not consider 
themselves as at all bound to instruct the Sudras, nor to prevent 
them from offering bloody sacrifices to evil spirits. 

According to my informer, the Aayngar always existed; but 
before the time of R&ma Anuja^ from the want of charity, they had 
fallen into a low state ; for at that time tl^ worshippers of Linga, 

Jem, and Buddha, three of the twenty >one heretical sects, were 
very numerous. The hereditary chiefs do not send fixed deputies 
to reside among their distant followers ; but they occasionally send 
agents to make circuits, bestow Chakr&ntikam, and receive charity. 

My informer insists positively, that the Sannydm never bestow 
their Upaidsa on any person, but their intended successor ; lest the 
Br&hman so dignified should establish a separate throne. Sometimes 
the intended successor gets the Upadisa early, and is sent to travel 
till his predecessor dies. The agents employed by the Sanny&sis, 
to prevent them from aspiring to the dignity of their masters,- are 
always married men. 

The Numbi are an inferior order of Brihmans, whose duty is to Numbi Brt^ 
act as Pujdrum the temples. They are all Vaidika, and never follow 
any worldly occupation ; but are despised, on account of their re- 
ceiving fixed wages for performing their duty. The OXlatr BrAhmant 
originally, perhaps, all lived by begging, which is the proper occu- 
pation of the cast, and the most dignified manner of living, as being 
most agreeable to God ; and in consequence acquired an hereditary 
superiority over the Numbia, which is kept up even by the Lokika, 
who have betaken themselves to worldly business, and who for 
wages will serve even mep, Whatever may belbe cause, no lakika. 
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mucli less any Vhidika, will eat or intermarry with a Kumbi; but 
these receive the same UpadSsa with the others, and are permitted 
to read the same books. They all marry, and their offices are he- 
reditary. They are divided into two sects, that do not intermarry. 
Those of the one act in the temples of Vishnu, and follow as Gurus 
the heads of the A'dpngar sect. The others are PttjdrU in the tem- 
ples of Ismra, and follow as Gurus the Smartal Sanny&sis. The Ma- 
dualhsLve no Numbis; and their Chtrus are the only persons of the 
sect who perform the office of Pujiri in any temple. 

The Adyngar say, that Para Brahma, Nirvana, or Vishnu, is the 
supreme god. He is i|||^resented by images having one head,^ and 
under that form is worshipped in all temples. He assumed four 
great forms, or Avatdrs, Anii^tQux, Pratm&na, V&sudha, and Sankar- 
shana : the forms of these Avatdrs may be seen in temples, but they 
are only worshipped by the angels. The supreme deity then assumed 
eleven incarnations, or inferior Avat&rs, Ten of these are the 
common objects of worship with men ; the eleventh, or Budka, is 
held in abhorrence. Brahmd, the son of the supreme deity, was 
born with live heads ; but lost one of them in an intrigue which he 
had with the wife of his son Istoara. He is represented in temples 
with four heads ; but his images are placed there merely as orna- 
ments, and never occupy the sacred place where the object of wor- 
ship stands. Iswara, the son of Brahmdf has five heads, and is held 
in abhorrence by the A'dyngar, as being the husband of Parvati, 
who has taken the form of many destructive spirits, such as Marima, 
Putahma, and the like. Fear of immediate destruction sometimes 
tempts the A'dyngar to pray to the destroying powers; but in 
general they pretend, that they are entirely occupied by thoughts 
of happiness in the next world, which c4n only be procured ’by the 
favour of 4ie of Vishnu, or of their wives, all of whom-'are 

incarnations of OThe servants of the AvdtArs, ffanu- 

mnta, aleljtot ptoper o^eetsldf^yebiship; bht IR 
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order to procure bread, officiate as priest in their temples ; for the CHAPTER 
populace believe, that these beings have the power of bestowing 
temporal blessings, ' July 

The most learned Smartal here say, that Para Brahma is the su«. Doctrine of 

. . > « . . « ...... , the iS««if tot 

preme god, and or Saktt Prakfitiy is his wife. They deny the 
four forms of God worshipped in heaven ; but say, that from 
proceeded three great Avat&rs, of a good, of a kingly, and of a 
destructive nature,* and named Vishnu, BrahmA, and Imara, or 
Sima. Vishnu has assumed a great number of inferior Amt&rs, or 
incarnations, of which however ten are more distinguished than 
the others. The three Avat&rs, called Vishnu, BrahmA, and Ismara, 
are however to be considered as all the same with Para Brahma;. 
and Paroati, the wife of Siva, is the same with MAyL All the &iktis 
are a kind of AvatArs of Paroati; but BrAhmans ought not to wor- 
ship her under these forms. To obtain wisdom, the Smartal worship 
Siva, an4 his wife Paroati; Ganiswara, their son, to prevent 
him from obstructing their views; and Vishnu, to obtain heaven. 

They do t^ot allow that there is any image of Para Brahma or NA- 
rAyana; 4nd say, that the image, so called by the Aayngar, is one 
of the forms of Vishnu. This sect evidently believe in a kind of 
Trinity, were being three forms, which are essentially the same, 
and yet different ; but their doctrine is very distinct from that 
taught bj^ Christians ; as they have in their supreme god-head a 
male andl a female power, from whence proceed three persons of 
the malS sex, accompanied also by three female persons, and the 
female Is always called the Sakti, or power of the deity. 

The Smartal say, that it was God who assumed the form of San- Smhara. 
hara AchArya, and that he lived long before the time of RAma 
Anuja, At that time all BrAhmans were Smartal; but the kings and 
people were mostly followers of Buddha, or of the other heretical 
s«ts, , . 

Ail these BrAhmans, when asked for dates, or authority,^ say, tliat 
consult their books, which may be readily done; but 
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A jouhney from madras through 

M'hen I send my interpreter, who is also a Brahman, to copy the 
dates, the Brahmans here pretend that their books are lost. 

The Pacanat Jogies belong to a tribe of Telinga origin, that is 
scattered all over the peninsula ; and in their own language they 
are called Jangalu. The proper business of their cast is the collect* 
ing, preparing, selling, and exhibiting of the plants used in medicine. 
As a guide in the practice of physic, they read the Vaidya Sastram, 
which is written in the Telinga language ; and they also study the 
Abara, which is the most approved dictionary, or school*book, in 
that dialect. They are very poor, and go about the street,' each 
crying out the names of certain diseases, for which he pretends to 
have a powerful specific. Their virtuous men, after death, are 
supposed to become a kind of gods, and frequently to inspire the 
living ; which makes them speak incoherently, and enables them to 
foretel the event of diseases. Medicine, in this country, has indeed 
fallen into the hands of charlatans equally impudent and ignorant. 
Suchof the/angaf{<asare too lazy and unskilled to practise physic, live 
entirely by begging. - In whatever country they have settled, they 
can all, without distinction, intermarry ; which by their neighbours 
is looked upon as a great indecency, and as subversive of the purity 
of cast. Tliey keep as many wives as they can ; and never divorce 
them, adultery being either unknown, or not noticed. They do not 
marry their girls till after the age of puberty. A widow cannot 
take a second husband ; but she is not expected to bury herself 
with the body of her husband. They can lawfully eat sheep, goats, 
hogs, fowls, and hsh ; and intoxicate themselves with spirituous 
liquom, opium, and hemp. They have moveable huts, which they 
pitch on the outside of towns, and wander about the country, selling 
and collecting their drugs. Asses are their beasts of burthen. 
They havcino hereditary chiefs, but follow the advice of old men, 
who have, however, no power of excommunication. They consider 
hwara anri|f^ib»i as the same god, and, when in distress, pray men- 
tally to these deities. They offer sacrifices to Gangoma, TeUamOf 
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Corippa, &c. ; and in distress make vows of money to Dhama Raja. 
Their Guru is the Sri Shda Bidumutta, who sits on the Surya Sin- 
ghdsanOt or throne of the sun. lie is a married man of hereditary 
rank, and wears the Linga^ of which the Jangalu are not considered 
worthy. When one of them goes to the Guru, he makes a profound 
reverence, and, according to his slender means, presents a small 
sum. The Guru, in return, gives them some consecrated ashes of 
cow-dung, with which they make the mark of Siva on their fore- 
heads ; and he takes their beads in his hand, by which the prayers 
repeated on them become more efficacious. At their marriages the 
BancAanga reads prayers ('Jfan^ramsJ. At the Amavasya, or new 
moon, they fast ; but they observe no ceremony in honour of their 
parents. 

The Asagaru, Asagas, or washermen, in this country are of two 
kinds, S&dra, and IVhalliaru. The former are of two nations, Tdinga 
and Karnata, lliese last are by far the most numerous ; and, al- 
though they will not intermarry with the Tdinga washermen, yet 
they will cat in common. They have no hereditary chiefs ; but the 
collector of the district, who is appointed by the government, and 
receives a salary, carries all complaints to the Cutwal of the Kasha, 
or police officer of the chief town of the district, who settles them 
according to custom. The washerman of every village, whose office 
is hereditary, washes all the farmers clothes, and, according to the 
number of persons in each family, receives a regulated proportion of 
the crop. Out of this he must pay to government a certain sum, 
which in general is collected by the head washerman of the Kasha. 
They follow no profession but that of washing; and in. all public 
processions, are bound, without reward, to carry a torch before the 
images, and the chief officer of government. Both men and women 
wash. Their proper beasts of burthen are asses, each house keeping 
for breeding and labour two or three she asses. The female colts 
are reserved to keep up the breed ; and the males are sold to the 
Voi.. I. X X 
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CHAPTER different petty traders that use this kind of cattle. The washermen 
.1^ confine their marriages to a few families that they know to he of 
July i6. pure dc.scent. They marry a number or wives if they can afford it; 

but that is seldom the case. The girls, even after the age of pu> 
herty, continue to be marriageable ; but cannot take a second bus* 
band. They can be divorced for no other cause than adultery. 
None of them can read : in fact, although admitted to be S&draSf 
they are a cast most deplorably ignorant. They never take the vow 
of DadrU They are allowed to drink spirituous liquors, and to eat 
fish, fowls, and hogs ; but will not touch carrion. They worship a 
god called Bhiima Btoaru, who is represented by a shapeless stone. 
At Bangalore^ and some other large towns, they have temples dedi- 
cated to this god, and served by a Biijan of their own cast. To 
Bh&ma Btoaru they offer fruit, and solicit him not to burn or de- 
stroy their cloth. They sacrifice animals to Ubhay ; which, so far 
as I can understand, means steam. They conceive that it is God 
who makes their water boil, and occasionally burns their cloth ; 
and also that the steam, issuing from the water, is the more imme- 
diate residence of the divinity, whom therefore they call Vbba^i 
but they believe Ubhay and BhUma to be the same. This seems to 
be the proper worship of the cast ; but they address themselves to 
any other object of superstition that comes in their way, praying 
to Vishnu and the other great gods, and sacrificing to Putalima 
and the Saktis. These prayers and sacrifices seem intended merely 
to procure temporal prosperity. I could not perceive that they had 
the smallest knowledge or belief of estate of future existence. 
Their Gurus are of the Satdnana cast ; but where they live, or what 
' they do, is to their followers totally unknown. They come round 
occasionally, bestowing holy water, and getting food and mc^y as 
charity. |'he Paach4nga attends at marriages, uid lells them the 
times of the new moon ; at which period almost all Hmdiu observe 
a fast in mf mory of their deceased parents^ They say, that, as they 
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wash the clothes of the astrologer, or PanchangOy he occasionally 
comes, and tells them some lies ; for that he is never at the trouble 
of predicting the truth, except to those who are rich. 

The JVully Ttgulas, like the Vana Pallis, arc a cast of Tamul, or 
Tigula origin ; and their only employment is the cultivation of 
kitchen gardens. They have lost their original language ; but 
when there is a scarcity of girls here, they go down to the lower 
Carnatic, and get wives from the parent stock. The men are allowed 
a plurality of wives, and never divorce them, but content them- 
selves with giving their females a good drubbing when they prove 
unfaithful. The girls continue to be marriageable after the age of 
puberty, and are very industrious in gathering the produce of the 
garden, and in carrying it to market. , They do not spin. This cast 
has hereditary chiefs called Gaunda, which is the Tamul name for 
the head man of a village. None of them can read. With the Vana 
Pallia they eat, but cannot intermarry. They arc allowed to eat 
animal food, but not to drink spirituous liquors. They bury the 
dead, and have some faint notions of a future state; but rather as 
a thing of which they have heard, than as a thing of which they 
are firmly convinced, or in which they are much interested. They 
take the trow of Ddseri, which literally means service ; the person, 
who takes the vow, thereby dedicating himself to the service of 
God. They are admitted into all temples, so that they are not con- 
sidered of an impure descent ; but they have no Guru. At the an- 
nual commemoration of their deceased parents, the Panckdnga reads 
prayers (Mantrams), which they do not understand ; but at births, 
marriages, or funerals, no such ceremony is required. They do not 
observe the Am&oasyas. The cast god is Vtneata R&mana, or the 
Vishnu of Tripathi. When they go into a temple of this idol, they 
give the priest some small money, and get in return holy water and 
consecrated flowers. They offer sacrifices to the Saktis, and in fact 
worship. every thing they meet, which is called a deity. 

Although this place be only three cosses from SHagutta, the 
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CHAPTER difference in the cultivation of gardens is astonishing ; and, although 
water is to be had at the depth of three men’s stature, garden 
July i6. ground gives less rent than common dry-field. Very few subsist by 
gardening alone ; and they raise neither turmeric, wheat, nor poppy. 
With a proper colony of people, as there is plenty of water, 

much land might be here converted into gardens. It is now waste, 
having too hard a bottom for the cultivation of Ragy or sugar. 
Sugar. The sugar-candy made here is equal to the Chinese, and the 

clayed sugar is very white and fine. The art was introduced by 
the Sultan at Seringapatam, but was kept secret. Two Br&hmans, 
however, of this place obtained a knowledge of the art ; but they 
also are determined to keep it a secret. The price at which they 
sell it totally, precludes it from an extensive sale ; as the Chinese 
sugar-candy is now sold at Seringapatam, cheaper than the fine 
sugar-ca’ndy of this place is sold on the spot. In Tippoo's reign the 
prohibition of commerce with the lower Carnatic made the manu- 
facture of importance. The actual price of the fine sugar-candy 
made here is 10 Company’s Rupees o, Maund of 24 lb. or 51, If. ItfL 
a hundred- weight ; and of the fine soft sugar, 20 Sultany Fanams a 
Mound, or 3/. 2f. 7^d. a bund red- weight. The common brown 
sugar-candy, the original manufacture of the country, sells for 5 
Rupees the Maund, or 24 lOf. 6^d. the hundred- weight ; and the 
common brown soft sugar at 3 Rupees, or 1/. lOs. 4d.; the value of 
the Rupee being, taken at the exchange of Seringapatam. From the 
farmers the sugar-makers purchase the juice of the pane, after it 
has been boiled down to a certain degree ; and pay 2 Rupees for 
the produce of 1000 canes, which will make 2 Mounds,, or 80 Seers^ 
of Jagory. This gives. 

Of refined white sugar-candy Id Seers - ,(|.0 8 8 

Of refined white soft sugar • 35 Seers - - 0 12 5 

Of bpwn sugar-candy - SS- Seers - - 0 5 Ilf 

Of i>rown soft sugar - AO Seers - -066 

The cost of the materials is nearly - - -^044 
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Either the expenses or the profits of this manufacture, therefore, ch apter 
are immense. The fine white soft sugar is made up into a kind of 
paste, which is put into moulds of a variety of forms, and thus 
hardens into solid masses, that are presented to guests at marriages, 
or on other great occasions ; which seems to be the reason of the 
enormous price of this manufacture. The art of making this paste 
is also a secret. . 

Having taken some of the cultivators to the cane-fields, they 
showed me a plot which they said would produce a hundred 
Mounds of Jagory ; and they observed, that every hole, in which 
two cuttings are planted, should produce from 6 to 10 ripe canes. 

By measuring this field, and allowing for the distance occupied by 
each hole, 1 found that it would plant 8000 double cuttings ; but, 
as some holes fail entirely, I shall only take the average number of 
canes from each hole at between six and seven ; and then the pro- 
duce of the field will agree perfectly with the two Mounds of Ja^ 
gory, stated by the sugar boilers to be what could be obtained from 
1000 canes. I look upon this, therefore, as good doto for a calculation ; 
and, extending the measurement, I find that the acre slmuld produce 
about 140 Mounds of Jagory, or 30 hundr^-weiglit/of thi» fude 
material ; which is capable of being made into 15 hundred-weight 
of raw si^ar, worth 22/. 15 Of this, however, one third must 
be deduc|ed for the expense of manufacture, leaving 15/. Ss. 4d. 
an .acre to be divided between the government and cultivator. 


Of this the government nominally gets one half ; but the deduc- 
tions made on a division are Very great. Some su^-hij^d hc^d is 
watered by the machine called Yatam, an expense 
bear. In this, case, the farmer, for his additional gets one 

quarter of the governnient’s share. “I 

The sugar mills which the people here, a| well as ftverv where’ in Sugar-mili. 
the Sira Subadary, use, are two cylinders wrpught By ^perpetual 
•crew, and two bullocks (Figure 34) i feitit seven m the 84 
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hours the bullocks are changed. The mill goes night and day; and, 
by the labour of 14 bullocks, expresses 7000 canes, which produce 
14 Maund$ of Jagory^ or ^ Mounds of raw sugar, equal to If hun- 
dred-weight. To any one of our West India planters, the wretched 
state of mechanics arnong the Hindus will, from this, be very^ evi- 
dent ; yet, miserable as this machine seems to be, it appears to me 
better adapted for the purpose to which it is applied, than the mill 
in use at Chenapatam. So far as a very slight knowledge oi Jamaica 
will enable me to judge, the sugar planters of the West Indies ha.\& 
a decided advantage over those of Hindustan in climate, soil, car- 
riage, and skill both in agriculture and mechanics ; but the enor- 
mous price of labour must always be a heavy drawback on them, 
while they continue the present system of keeping up the popula- 
tion by slaves imported from Africa. 

17th July. — In the morning I went three cosses to Bhidi-caray, a 
small fortified village situated on the side of Nandi-durga, which 
is opposite from Chka Bala-pura. I passed through among the hills 
by the side of Chin'-raya-conda ; from whence, it is said, springs the 
Pennar, or, the Utara Pin&kani, as it is called in the Sanskrit. This 
river runs toward the north; and the Polar, which springs from 
Nandi, runs to the south. These hills may therefore be looked upon 
as the highest part of the country in the center of the land, south 
from the Krishna. The sources of the K&chi and Tungabhedra, 
towards the western aide, are probably higher. 

Among the hills of Nandi-durga is much fertile land, now covered 
with Bamboos, and useless trees ; but which, with a little encourage- 
ment, might be brought into cultivation : this, however, would be 
improper, until there be a number of people, and a quantity of 
stock, sufficient to occupy all the lands that have formerly been 
cultivatedji but are now waste. Such, at least, is the opinion of the 
Amildar, who is a sensible man. 

1 took opportunity, in company with this Anuidar, of examiao 
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ing into the management of the Zae insect ; and for this purpose CHAPTER 
we collected all the people who follow that employment. I have 
always found, that the more of any class of people were assembled, ^7* 
the more likely I was to get just information : not that all of them 
spoke ; some one or two men generally answered my questions ; 
but they did it without fear of reflexions from those who might 
otherwise have been absent ; as every one, if he chose, had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking. The Hindus of all descriptions, so far as I have 
observed, are indeed very desirous of having every kind of business 
discussed in public assemblies. 

The people who manage the Lac insect, in the hills near Nandi- Lac insect. 
durga, are of the cast called Woddaru ; and for the exclusive use 
of the trees they pay a rent to government. The tree on which 
the insect feeds is the Jala, which is nearly related to the Saul of 
Bengal, or the Shorea of Garrtner, and perhaps the Vatka Ckinesis 
of Linnseut. All the trees that I saw here were small, not exceed- 
ing eight or ten feet in height ; and their growth was kept down 
by the insect and its managers ; for this size answers best. The 
tree, left to itself, grows to a large size, and is good timber. For 
feeding the insect, it thrives very well in a dry barren soil ; and is 
not planted, but allowed to spring up spontaneously as nature di- 
rects. It is often choked by other trees, and destroyed by £am- 
hoos, which, by rubbing one against another, in this arid region, 
frequently take fire, and lay waste the neighbouring woods. By 
removing all other trees from the places where the Jala naturally 
grows, and perhaps by planting a few trees on some other hills, 
and protecting them from being choked as they gradually propa- 
gate themselves, the Lac insect might be raised to any extent on 
lands now totally useless, and never capable of being rendered 
arable. In Kartika, or from about the middle of October to the 
middle of November, the Lac is ripe. At that time it surrounds 
almost eveVy small branch of the tree, and destroys almost every 
lesS. The branches intended for sale are then cut off, spread out 
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oti mats, and dried in the shade. A tree or two, that are fullest of 
the insect, are preserved to propagate the breed ; and of those a 
small branch is tied to every tree in the month Chaitra, or from 
about the middle of March to the middle of April ; at which time 
the trees again shoot out young branches and leaves. Tlie Lac dried 
on the sticks is sold to the merchants of Balahari, Gutti, Banga- 
lore, &c.; and according to the quantity raised, and to the demand, 
varies in price, from 5 to 20 Fanam a Maund. This is what is called 
stick-lac. In my account of Bangalore, I have given the process for 
dyeing with this substance ; which, after the dye has been extracted, 
is formed into seed and shell lac. 

I found the country beyond the hills more desolate than that 
near Chica Bala-pura. One third of what has formerly been cul- 
tivated is not occupied ; many of ■the villages are entirely de- 
serted, and have continued so ever since the invasion of Lord 
Cornwallis. The people say, that they were then afflicted with five 
great evils : a scarcity of rain, followed by that of corn ; and three 
invading, and one defending army, all of which plundered the 
country, and prevented grain from being carried from places where 
it might have been procured ; but, in destruction, the armies of the 
Marattahs, and of the Sultan, were eminently active; and the 
greater part of the people perished from want of food. In this last 
war they met with no disturbance from the armies; but three 
fourths of their cattle perished by disease. This was not owing to 
a want of forage, of which there was plenty ; liut is by the natives 
attributed to an infection, which was propagated from the cattle 
of the armies besieging Seringapatam. Betwee;^ Colar and ChicA 
Bala-pura the disease has this year again made its appearance;. ®'ut 
it has not yet come to this side of the hi’^'j, u • r* 

The ^ole land near Bhidi-caray has ib^ferly been cultivalted ; 
and the iphampaign country seems to extend far to the westward, 
where, at the distance of thirty-two miles, Siva-ganga rears its co- 
nical .head. The Ragy is now coming up, and makes a wretched 
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appearance; for in every field there is more grass than corn. CHAPTER 
Notwithstanding the many ploughings, the fields are full of grass- 
roots, which are indeed of great length, very tenacious of life, July i7. 
sprout at every joint, and are of course difficult to remove ; but 
a good harrow would effect much. The farmers of this country 
are abundantly industrious ; but their want of skill is conspicuous 
in every operation. 
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^^H£ 18th July I went two cosses to BurrOt I^edda, Dodo, or 
Great Bala-pura, as it is called in the Mussulman, Telinga, 
Karnata, and English languages. All the country through which I 
passed has formerly been under cultivation ; but now it is almost 
entirely unoccupied. 

On the dissolution of the Vtjaya-nagara kingdom, N&r&yana 
Sa&miy the Polygar of Bala-pura, assumed independency ; and in 
the fort, remains of his castle, surrounded as usual by temples, may 
still be traced. On the invasion by the Mogul army under Cossim 
Kh&n, the Polygar was obliged to give up this open part of his 
country, and to retire to Claca Bala-pura, situated nearer his strong* 
holds. Doda Bala-pura formed then one of the seven districts of 
the Sira government ; but it was soon wrested from the Mussulmans 
by the Mav'attahs. On their decline again, after the battle of Pan- 
niput, it was seized by the Nizam, who gave it as a Jaghir, or feu, 
to Abbass Khuli Kh&n, a native of the place. He enlarged the fort 
to its present size, made very good gardens after the Mussulman 
fashion, and built a palace with all conveniencies suitable to his 
rank. On the growth of Hyder’s power, however. He was under 
the necessity of giving up the place without resistance ; but not 
choosing to enter into that adventurer’s service, whom he con- 
sidered as his inferior in rank, he returned with his children into 
the lower lOarnatic, and entered into the service of the Nabob of 
Arcot. Oi^e of his wives and her grandson refused to follow him; 
and these live now in the fort upon a small pension that was granted 
them by Hyder, and which has been continued by the Company, 
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The fort, considering that it is built entirely of mud, is very large, CHAPTER 
and very strong. All within, as usual, is a sad heap of rubbish and 
confusion. The Astur Khana of Abbasa Khuli Khdn is however a 
handsome building. In this kind of temple the Mussulmans of the 
Decan, infected by the superstition of their neighbours, worship 
Allah under the form of a human hand, painted on a board between 
two figures that represent the sun and moon. 

One side of the fort is surrounded by gardens ; and the other 
three sides by the town of Bala-pura, which contains 2000 houses, 
and is fortified with a mud wall and hedge. In this town was born 
Meer Saduc, the detestable minister of the late Sultan. He adorned 
his native place by a garden, which, together with that of Abbasa 
Khuli Khan, is kept up by the Rdja. 

19th and 20th July. — I remained at Doda Bala-pura, making some July 19,2c 
inquiries. 

The Gollaru, or, as they are called in their own language, the Customs of 
GoUawanlu, are a tribe of Telingana descent, and must be distin- ® 
guished from the Cadu, or Carridy Goalaru, who keep cattle'; with 
whom they neither eat in common, nor intermarry. They are one 
of the tribes of Sudra, whose duty it is to cultivate tho ground, and 
to act as the village militia. This cast has, besides, a particular 
duty, the transporting of money, both belonging to the public and 
to individuals. It is said, that they may be safely intrusted with 
any sum ; for, each man carrying a certain value, they travel in 
bodies numerous in proportion to the sum put under their charge ; 
and they consider themselves bound in honour to die in defence of 
their trust ; of course, they defend themselves vigorously, and are 
all armed ; so that robbers never venture to attack them. They 
have hereditary chiefs called Gotugaru, who with the usual council 
settle all disputes, and punish all transgressions against the rules of 
cast. The most flagrant is the embezzlement of money intrusted to 
their care. On this crime being proved against any of the cast, 
the Gotugaru applies to the Amildar, or civil magistrate, and, having 
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CHAPTER obtained his leave, immediately causes the delinquent to be shot. 

Snialler offences are atoned for by the guilty person giving an en- 

Jiily 19, so. tertainment. In Cases of adultery, the chief collects four elders, 
who admonish the woman to a more decent conduct. If she be 
repentant, the husband takes her back ; but if she be impudent, he 
divorces her. After the age of puberty the girls continue to be 
marriageable, and a man may marrry as many of them as he can 
maintain, or procure ; for the former is not difficult, the women 
being very industrious, both in the field and in spinning. They 
are divided into several families, Mutsartu, Beinday, Molu, Sadala- 
toanlu^ Perindalu, and Totalay. These are like the Gdtrams of the 
BrAhmam ; the intermarriage of two persons of the same family 
being considered as incestuous. They call the proper god of the 
cast Krishna SteAmi, who is one of the incarnations of Vishnu ; and 
they allege, that he was born of their cast both by father's and 
mother's side. The BrAhmans allege, that the mother of this great 
warrior was of the Goala^ or cow- keeper cast ; in which, perhaps, 
they are well founded ; and they pretend, that a BrAhman con- 
descended to impregnate her, which is not improbable. The Gol- 
kewemlu offer sacrifices to the Saktis, They pray to KAla Bhairava 
(terrific time) ; but the women do not appease his wrath by sacri- 
ficing their fingers, like the female Morasu above described. They 
think, that after death good men become a kind of gods ; and they 
offer sacrifices to these spirits : bad men become devils. They know 
nothing of transmigration. They bury the dead, and sometimes 
take the vow of DAseri. They are allowed to eat animal food, 
and to drink spirituous liquors. Although their Guru wears the 
Linga, they do not. He is a Jengama, named Malaiswara SnoAmi^ 
who lives at MapAkAli Conda, about 14 miles north from hence. 
On his folh(wers he bestows holy water ; and for every marriage 
accepts of a Fanam, although he does not Attend the ceremony. Thia 
tribe seems i^t to be much attached to any sect ; as its members 
also take holy water from the Gurus of the BrAhmcmtf. 
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•ml bestow oa those persons charity in money and graim At their CHAPTER 
marriages, at the new moons, at births, and at the Todann^ ta the 
annual commemoration of the death of their, parents is c^led in 
the Telinga language, the Panch^ga^ or village astrologeri reads 
prayers ( Mantram), which are by them reckoned of great efficacy, 
as they are in a language which they do not understand. 

The CwtsafFaculigaru are a tribe of SHra of Karnata descent, Customs of 
who are properly cultivators, and who formed a part of the Can- * ® 
daskara, or native militia. Their hereditaiy chiefs are called 
whether they are head>men of villages or not.. The Gauda by ex- 
communication, or by the mulct of an entertainment, settles dis- 
putes, and punishes transgressions against the rules of cast. In 
cases of adultery, the head-man, assisted by his council, inquires 
into the matter. If the man has been of the same cast, the adul- 
teress is only reprimanded, the husband of course retaining the 
power of giving her corporal punishment, although he rarely pro» ' 
ceeds to such extremities ; but if the man has been of a strange 
cast, the adulteress is excommunicated. They can all intermarry, 
xnd the men are allowed to take several wives. The women are 
very industrious spinners, and labourers in the field, aud continue 
to be marrhigeable after the age of puberty. Widows ought to be 
buried alive with their husband’s bodies ; and some of the more 
strict people regrdt that the custom has become entirely obsolete. 

They are allowed to eat animal food, but not to drink spirituous 
liquors. Some of them can read, and write accompts. They all 
worship the Saktis^ by sacrificing animals, which they afterwards 
eat. They believe, that after death the spirits of good men become 
a kind of gods, and, by sending dreams, warn men of what is to 
happen. Bad men, after de&th, become devils, but have no power 
over the living. To the sainted spirits they offer sacrifices. Some 
of them take the vow of Ddseri, and some pray to Dharma Rdja. 

The PancMnga, or village astrologer, reads Mantram to them at 
marriages and births, and in some places attends at the annual 
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commemoration of their parents* death ; but in other places those 
who have taken the vow of DAseri attend at this ceremony. They 
are divided into two religions. One sect worships Svoa : these do not 
wear the Linga; but their Guru is a. Lingabanta Einaru, called Nan- 
jaya, who lives near Color: he comes occasionally, distributing holy 
water, and accepting charity. Tlie other sect worships Vishnu^ and 
follows the hereditary chiefs of the A*ayngar, who on their occa- 
sional visits distribute holy water, and accept of charity. 

The Lali-Gundaru deny their being S&dras, and say that they are 
Linga Banijigas; but that race will neither eat in their houses, nor 
give them their girls in marriage. They are a tribe of Karnataka 
descent They are farmers, bullock-hirers, gardeners, builders of 
mud walls, and traders in straw and other small merchandize : but 
they never take service as Batigaru, or hinds. They have hereditary 
chiefs called Ijyam&nas; who, as usual, with the assistance of a 
council, settle disputes, and punish transgressions against the rules 
of cast, by mul.cting the offender in an entertainment, or by a tem- 
porary excommunication. In cases of adultery, the chief and his 
council first investigate the business. If they find it proved, that a 
woman has been guilty of a connexion with a man of a strange 
cast, the priest (W odour) is called, and iu his presence she is ex- 
communicated ; but, if she has only betowed her favours on a man 
of the cast, her husband turns her away, and she may live with any 
unmarried person of the cast as a concubine. Tlie men are allowed 
to have a number of wives ; and even after the age of puberty the 
women continue to be marriageable. The sex are very industrious, 
both at spinning, and working in the fields. This cast bury the dead ; 
and, although they offer sacrifices to the SakHSf are not allowed 
either to drink spirituous liquors, or to eat animal food. They pray 
to the spirits of good men, thinking that they are the occasion of 
dreams which foretel future events ; but they know not what be- 
comes of ^e spirits of bad nien after death. Some of them are 
worshippers of Viahnui and some of Jawara, The of the former 
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is a Sri Vmhnaoam Brdhman residing at Ahohalum. The Guru of CHAPTER 
the Siva side lives at Meilar, and is called Linguppa. He wears the 
Linga, as do also his followers; and he is a Sannyasi, but, of what 
kind the people here do not know. In his excursions, which do 
not happen above once in ten years, he distributes holy water, and 
receives contributions under the name of charity. It is at their 
marriages only that the PancMnga reads Alantram. 

1 have already mentioned the customs of the NagaratraSf or Customs of 
Bheri, who worship Vishnu, and of those who worship Siva without 
wearing the Lingo, I had here an opportunity of examining those the L^a. 
who wear that indecent badge of their religion. They will neither 
eat nor intermarry with either of the other two sects ; but the 
whole submit to the authority of the same hereditary chiefs, what- 
ever their religious opinions may be. They say, that all Bheri were 
formerly of the Vishnu side, and that about five hundred years ago 
they separated from it. Yet they contend, that even before this 
secession, they and all other Nagarataru were under the authority 
of Dharma Siva Ach&rya, a Smartal Sarmy&si residing in the lower 
Carnatic. For this extraordinary circumstance they can assign no 
reason. This Br&hman at their marriages bestows on them a thread, 
like that which is worn by the three higher casts; for they pretend 
to be Vaisyas. For each thread, which ever after marriage they 
continue to wear, they pay one Fanam, Under the name of Dharma 
(duty), they also give contributions to this Br&hman whenever he 
comes to the place. On such occasions he punishes by whip, and 
fine all those who have transgressed against the rules of cast. They 
are also subject to Mur&mara Sw&mi, a person of their cast, who 
lives at Baswana-pura, near Cangundy, in the B&ra Mah&L He be- 
stows on them the Linga, and an UpatUsa ; but his power in punish* 
ing for delinquencies extends only to fines. The first Muniewara 
Skp&mi is believed to have sprung from the earth at Kaly&na Fat- 
ima; and his successors acknowledge no superiors, but are con- 
sidered as Imara in a human forao. The office is hereditary, and of 
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CtlAl|TEft coruTsre tlic Siedm iharries. The eldest son, on the death «f hie la* 
ther, hecomcs an incarnation of Sha ; while the younger brothere 
July I'd, 20. ayg considered merely as holy men, bat follow begging as their 
profession ; forinthfs conntry that is esteemed the most honourable ' 
employment:. They reside in the Matam, or cdllege, with their 
brother, and accompany him in his travels among the disciples*.- 
The daughters of this sacred family never marry persons of lower 
birth; bttt trhen there is a scarcity of women for the use of the 
men, they condescend to take the daughters of the Emidnaru, who 
among this sect are a kind of nobility. These do not intermarry 
with the populace ; but they follow lay professions, and are not im 
exclusive possession of the office of hereditary chief. In the two 
other sects of this cast, there are no Emulnara. The Br&hnuin Gurtiy 
and MurAswara Stodmi^ are considered as of equal rank. The Lin~ 
g(d)anta Jangamas are not by this cast considered as their Gurus; 
but they receive charity, by which a kind of authority is implied. 
They give -nothing to the Tdpodnga Jangamas. They do not know 
ihsxMut&maraSwdmi is possessed of any books : when he bestows the 
lAnga^ he prays extemporarily in the vulgar tongue. At marriages, 
and the ceremonies which are performed for their deceased parents, 
the Patichdnga and mendicant Brdhmans attend, and read .Man^ 
tram. On these occasions the Jangamas also attend, and besides 
receive the whole profit of births and funerals. They bury the 
dead, and their widows ought to accompany them in the grave ; 
but this custom has become obsolete. Widows cannot marry again : 
such an action, indeed, being considered as intolerably infamous, 
my informers lost all patience when I asked the question. The meji 
are allowed a plurality of wives, but cannot divorce them for any 
cause except adultery. They ait not allowed to eat animal fodd, 
nor to drink spirituous liquora. 

Farther sc* 1 here %d, that besides the tradesmen, there are three divisions 
^toiwof* among ; and that the customs of each differ const* 

A»fviumu. derably in different villages, as might be naturally expected among 
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A people who have no written rule. There are two tribes of JVhal- chapter 
Im» that speak the language of Karnata; one called simply Karnata, 
and the other Morasu Whalliaru. These last deny that they have July 19, 20. 
any Guru; but say, that they give presents to the priest at the 
temple of Kdla Bhairava. They offer sacrifices to the Saktis, to whom 
they are never Puj&ris; and in this place they never take the vow 
of D&seri. The Karnata Whalliaru say, that they have a god named 
Codri Singuppa, which is one of the names of Vishnu. The Pujdri at 
this idol’s temple is a. Vaishtiavam, and- acts as ihtxvGuru. He sends 
annually a deputy to bestow holy water, and receive charity. They 
also sacrifice to the Saktis. The Teliga Whalliaru call themselves 
MaliwanlUy and retain the Telinga language. Their religion here is 
the same with that last mentioned. They have no idea of a future 
state. They never marry two wives; but, to keep^p the family, if 
the wife has no children, they may take one concubine. Some 
men do not marry, and these may keep as many concuji)ines as they 
please. The Gotugaru, or chief of the cast, here, is not an here- 
ditary office, but a person appointed by the Amildar to collect the 
house-rent He is a Parriar from the lowet Carnatic; for, as 1 have 
before observed, the Parriar of the Tamuls, is the same cast with 
the Whalliaru of Karnata, and the MaUwanlu of Ttlingana. He 
settles all disputes ; and , on all delinquents imposes a mulct of an 


entertainment 

The Teliga Dhdngas of the Siva sect intermarry with' those who Customs of 
worship Vishnu ; and the wife always adopts the religion of her 
husband. Even after the age of puberty the women may marry ; Dixdiigiu. 
and, except for adultery, cannot be divorced. Polygamy ^s allowed 
to the men, but they do not confine their women. Widows were for- 
merly expected to bury themselves alive with their husbands bodies, 
but the custom has become obsolete. The people of this cast are al- 
lowed to eat animal food ; but not to drink spirituous liquors. They 
offer sacrifices to the Saktis, and have the same opinion concerning a 
future life, that the Canara Dhdngas entertain. They can read 
VoL. I. Z z 
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and write accompti. Although they do not wear the ZiTtga, they 
reject the Brihhtans as Gurus, and follow Cati-J^astea Uppa, who 
admonishes them to Wash their heads, and to pray to tmara. He 
as usual receiv'es Dharma, or charity, and on every marriage has a 
small fee. At births, marriages, funerals, new moons, and the an> 
nual celebration of their parents* decease, the PancMnga reads 
Mantrdfns; but the Jangamas share in the profits, as on all these 
occasions they receive charity. 

I found here three Smartal Br&hmans, who were reckoned men of 
learning. They said, that the sacred cast is divided into at least 
two thousand tribes, which, from hatred to one another, never in- 
termarry; for they might do so without infringing the rules of 
cast. It is considered as incestuous for two persons of the same 
G6tram to intermarry. The origin of the Gbtram is thus explained. 
The first Brdhmans that sprung from the head of Brahmd when he 
created mankind are still alive, and are called Rishis. They are 
endowed with wonderful powers, being able to induce the gods 
to perform whatever they please. This power they obtained by long 
fasting and prayer; and they continue to pass their time in these 
exercises, living in very retired places, and having been very sel- 
dom seen, especially in these degenerate days. Each of these Rishis 
had children, and each became thus the founder of a Gbtram ; all 
his descendants in the male line constituting one family. Every 
Gbtram possesses Voidika, Lokiha, and Numbi, or Sha-Brahtnana, as 
this last set are called by the Smartal. 
r Merchants from Tadepatry, on the FtUnar river, come to Doda 
Bala-pura, and bring chintses, muslins, turbans, and handkerchiefs: 
they take away Jagory and cash. The merchants of Salim bring 
muslins, cotton cloths with red borders, blue cotton cloths, and tur- 
bans : th<^ take away money, With wMch they repair to Bangalore, 
and purchase betel-nut. From Natagunda, in the Duah, merchants 
bring blujb cotton cloth, cotton thread, Terra japonica, and dates : 
they take away Jagof^ and cash; with Which, on the road back 
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Ithey purchase coco-nuts. From Chintamony, north from Cplar, Chapter 
merchants bring coloured cotton clotlis with silk borders, muslins, 
turbans, and coarse cloths made by the Togofas&nd JVhalUaru; au^ ' 9 » 2 o. 
they take back cash. The manufacturers of the place carry their 
cloths to Seringapatam. All the cotton wool is imported by mer- 
chants from Balahari and Naragunda, who take back Jagorp an 4 
cash. The commerce of the place is inconsiderable ; the traders 
seem to want enterprise, and never venture from home ; but they 
complain of the want of capital. The Sultan, after having as usual 
distressed them, by forcing upon them a quantity of goods at an 
extravagant rate, removed them to a new town which he was 
building at Nandi-durga ; and they had thrown most of their valu- 
able effects into that fortress when it was stormed by the army of 
Lord Cornwallis. By these misfortunes they are reduced to great 
poverty. Five years ago, the Sultan having then given up the ca- 
price of a new town, they were allowed to return home. 

There ai^ here many kitchen gardens, which pay a higher rent Gardcm. 
than the ground employed for the cultivation of grain. This soil 
is rather poor, hut the water is near the surface. They do not cul- 
tivate Ragjf, wheat, nor turmeric; and the most valuable produc- 
tions that they have are onions, garlic, and capsicum. The maize 
thrives better than at Silagutta, growing seven or eight feet high, 
and producing four or five heads. The gardeners, however, remove 
all except one ; and allege, that the plant is not able to bring more 
to perfection. The same prejudice against the grain prevails here, 
as elsewhere in this country. When I asked if they ever made it 
into flour, my question was considered as a joke, or perhaps as an 
absurdity, at which the people could not help laughing. As a se- 
cond crop, radishes follow maize. 

The AmUdar is endeavouring to introduce the manufacture of Sugar, 
sugar. He has made advances to the JBrdfimam who understand 
the, art; and, to begin the experiment, has planted 50,000 holes. 

He thinks to be able to undersell the sugar-candy of China at 
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CHAPTER Seringapatam. He says, that the manner of refining the raW sugar 
is by boiling it with milk ; which, by its coagulation, would no 
July 19, 20. doubt answer the purpose, but the process must be expensive. 
PuckaJly, or In some places of this vicinity, the ground for sugar-cane is wa- 
the machine which the Mussulmans call Puckally, and the 
raising water, natives Capily. It consists of two bags of skin raised by a. cord 
passing over a pulley, and draum by two oxen, or buffaloes, de- 
scending on an inclined plane. The great imperfection of this 
contrivance seems to be, that the cattle are forced to reascend the 
inclined plane backwards ; but it appears to be a manner of raising 
water very capable of being improved, so as to become highly va- 
luable. One man manages both the cattle ; but these work only 
one half of the day ; so that the Puckally requires the labour of 
one man and four beasts. The cultivators here reckon, that one 
Puckally \»^ill raise as much water as nine men working with the 
largest Yatam, on which two men work the lever ; or as seven men 
each working a single Yatam. Thisi, seems to confirm my opinion 
of the superiority of this last mentioned machine. The cost of the 
cattle is not reckoned to be more than that of one man, as they get 
no other provision than the straw of the farm, which they convert 
into manure, and which would otherwise be lost, Those vrlio raise 
sugar-cane have two fields, on which they alternately raise that 
plant and Ragy. If they use the CapUy for watering their cane, 
they pay a money-rent, which is reduced in proportion to their 
trouble ; but if they obtain a supply of water from a reservoir, the 
government tak^s one half of the crop. 

Breed of Above the Ghata asses are a kind of cattle much used. Every 
asses. washerman keeps three or four females, and a male. The super- 

fluous males, as I have had occasion to mention, are sold to various 
kinds of^etty traders. The breed is very small, no pains being 
taken to improve it ; nor indeed to keep it from growing worse, 
unless it ttiay be considered as having already arrived at the ulti- 
mate degree of imperfection. For tBe purpose of breeding mules^ 
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the late Sultan introduced some fine asses from Arabia; but the CHAPTER 
prejudices of his subjects Avere so strong, that nothing could be 
done. The animal is indeed considered so impure, as to be beneath iy> 20 . 
the notice of every person who has any kind of claim to rank ; and 
my questions on the subject were rather disagreeable. ^ Black asses 
are not uncommon, and white ones are sometimes to be seen ; but 
neither constitute *a different breed. The asses get nothing to eat, 
except what, in the intervals of labour, they can pick up about the 
village. When the crop is on the ground, they are tied up at night ; 
but at other seasons they are allowed to roam about, and, in order 
to prevent them from wandering too far, their fore feet are tied 
together. The males are never castrated, and the best are always 
sold off by the washermen, which are principal causes of the dege- 
neracy of t]lie breed. At three years of age tlie females begin to 
breed, and some have every year a colt, while others breed once 
only in three years. The colt sucks, till its mother is again big. 

The idea of the milk being ever used by men is reckoned too ab- 
surd to be credible. A common mark of disgrace for criminals is 
the being forced to ride on an ass ; and even the washermen are 
unwilling to acknowledge that they ever defile themselves so far 
as to ride on this animal. A good male, three or four years old, 
sells for 10 Fanams {6s. 8jrf.) ; a female of the same age sells for 
the same price. An ass’s burthen is reckoned thirty-six Seers of 
Ragy^ or about 761b.; Avith Avhich they will daily travel tAvo co.sses, 
or nearly seven miles. 

Slst Jiu/y. — I went five cosses io Tonday Bava, ueir Ma/id-kdli- July 21 . 
durga, passing chiefly through a barren hilly country, totally uncul- 
tivated, and covered with bushes or coppice-wood. It is part of a try. 
hilly chain that comes toAvard the Ayest from the north of Co/or, 
and meets at right angles the chain that extends north from Ca- 
pala-durga. This chain running east and west is called a Ghat, and 
the country to the north of it is said to be below the Ghats. The 
whole of it is watered by branches of the Utara P'mdkani, or Penuar. 
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CHAPTER The nature of the crops here is very different from tliat in the sou- 
them parts of the country. ‘ 

July 21. The Baydaru are of two kinds, Karnata, and Telinga. The for- 

thi! Ba'vdaru. "ler wcar the Zinga, and are said to be numerous near Raya-durga. 

Those in the north-eastern parts of the Mysore RAja's dominions 
are of Telinga descent, and retain that language. They seem to be 
the true Sudra cultivators and military of TclingAna^ and to have 
been introduced in great numbers into the southern countries of 
the peninsula, when these became subject to Andray or Teling&na 
princes. The Telinga Baydas neither intermarry, nor eat in common 
with those of Karnata extraction. Among themselves they can all 
eat together; but, in order to keep up the purity of the race, they 
never marry, except in families whose pedigree is well known. 
Like the BrAknutm, they are divided into a number of families, of 
which a male and female can never intermarry. They have also 
among them a race of nobles called Chimalas. Among these are the 
hereditary chiefs, who punish transgressions against the rules of 
cast, and who are called Gotugaru. From this class of nobles were 
also appointed the feudal lords, vulgarly called Polygars; but who 
assumed to themselves the Sanskrit title of SanstMnika. Civil dif- 
ferences in this tribe are made up in assemblies of the heads of fami- 
lies, the hereditary chiefshaving become almost extinct. No heavier 
punishment was ever inflicted by these than the mulct of an enter- 
tainment. The Baydaru ought by birth to be soldiers, and hunters 
of tigers, boars, deer, and other noble game, and ought to support 
themselves by cultivating the ground, 'l^hey are both farmers and 
hinds, and sometimes act as Talliari, a Idw village-oiificer. They are 
permitted to eat fowls, sheep, goats, ho^s, deer, and fish, and to 
drink spirituous liquors. The men are aHowed to take many wives, 
but can' 4 nly divorce them for adultery. Tlie women' are very in- 
dustrious. both at home and in the field ; and even after the age of 
puberty Continue to be marriageable. Widows are not expected to 
sacrifice themselves to the manes of their husbands ; but th^ 
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ciinnot marry a second time. In some families of the Baydaru, CHi^TEtt 
however, they may be received as concubines. They bury the dead, 

They believe, that after death wicked men become devils, and that 
good men arc born again in a human form. ITie spirits of men who 
die without having married, become Virika; and to their memory 
have small temples aud images erected, where offerings of cloth 
rice, and lAie like, are made to their manes. If this be neglected, 
they appear in dreams, and threaten those who are forgetful of 
their duty. These temples consist of a lieap, or caim of stones, in 
which the roof of a small cavity is supported by two or three flags ; 
and the image is a rude shapeless stone, which is occasionally oiled, 
as in this country all other images are. Female chastity is not at 
all honoured in this way. This superstition seems rather local, than 
as belonging to this cast ; for it is followed by all the S&dras of this 
part of the country, and 1 have not observed it any where else. The 
Baydaru, in consequence of vows made in sickness, take D&seri, 
that is, dedicate themselves to the service of God, both perpetual 
and temporary. The proper god of the cast is Trimula D&oaru, to 
whom a celebrated temple is here dedicated. It is an immense 
mass of granite on the summit of a low hill. Under one side of it 
is a natural cavity, which is painted red and white with streaks of 
reddle and lime. In this cavity is placed a rude stone, as the em- 
blem of the god ; and it is attended by a priest or Puj&ri of the 
cast called Sat&nana. To this place all the Baydaru of the neigh- 
bourhood once a year resort. The Pty&ri then dresses some victuals ; 
and having consecrated them, by placing them before the idol, he 
divides them among the people. Trimula, it must be observed, is 
the name of the hill at Tripathi, on which the celebrated temple of 
Vishnu, under the name of Vencaty R&mana, is built. The Baydaru 
never pray to any of the Saktis, except Marima, who inflicts the 
small-pox on those who offend her. To this terrible power they 
offer sacrifices, and eat the flesh. Their Guru is Trimula Tata Achti- 
rya, an hereditary chief of the »Sr» Vakhnamm Brdtmam, who gives 
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them Chakrantikam, Upadisa, and holy wa«er, and, M^hen he visits 
the place, receives from each person one Fanam. At marriages, 
and at the annual commemoration of deceased parents, the Pan- 
changa acts as Purdhita. 

22d July. — I went three cosses to Astauru^ a village inhabited by 
cultivators, and said to contain five hundred houses, but which looks 
wretchedly poor. On the way, we passed a place which, although 
not so large, was better built. It is called Bomma Samudra, The 
country in general is level, but contains several ridges of barren 
hills. It is intersected by the channels of several mountain tor- 
rents, which are u'ide, and full of sand ; but even now they contain 
no water. I am informed, that sometimes, for a little while after 
very heavy rains, they are full. The soil in many places is a rich 
black clay ; and, there being no made roads in any part of this 
country, the travelling in the rainy season is very bad. The culti- 
vation is wretched, and slovenly ; a great deal, that has formerly 
been cultivated, is now waste ; and much that appears to possess a 
very good soil has never been reclaimed. I observed several of the 
reservoirs out of repair. The people attribute this state of the 
country, partly to the oppression of the former government, and 
partly to an uncommon scarcity of rain that has prevailed for ten 
years. The width and dryness of the channels made by the tor- 
rents of former seasons seem to confirm the last mentioned cause. 
They say, that the country does not want people ; but that, by long 
sufferings, they are disheartened from working. Last year they had 
no sickness among their cattle, but this fatal disorder has now begun 
to make its appearance. 

, S3d July.—\ went three cosses to Doda Bailca, dT fortified village 
inhabited by farmers, which contains about fifty houses. By the 
way I passed two other such places, near which there was some cul- 
tivation: but the whole of the other parts of the country was 
covejredjwith bushes or coppice-wood. The ground was no where 
too steep for cultivation; and, except in a few stony places, the soil 
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seemed tolerably good. I saw no appearance of its ever having CHAPTER 
been cultivated. There is here a small river, from the bed of which, 
as from the channel of the Polar at Vellore, trenches may be drawn, July 23. 
so as at all seasons to give the fields water. At present it contains 
no water above ground. Many of the torrents between this and 
the Pennar, in the newly acquired dominions of the Nizam, afford 
a similar supply of water. In others, the streams are shut up by dams 
or Anacuts, and forced into large reservoirs. The people in the 
Nizam's share of the Sultan's dominions have already experienced 
the imbecility and rapacity of that government ; and have begun 
to retire into the dominions of the Mysore Raja, where there is 
plenty of room. For a century past this place has been subject to 
Mysore, although it was separated from the capital by the Mussul- 
man government of Sira. In the mean time many of the neigh- 
bouring Durgas, or hill forts, with the territories belonging to them, 
continued subject to their original Polygars, who were mostly rob- 
bers, till the whole were finally expelled by Tippoo. In the war of 
Lord Cornwallis this place suffered extremely, as Purseram Show's 
army was encamped some days in the neighbourhood. This, joined 
to the famine, and to Tippoo's government, both before and since, . 
has reduced the country and population to a very low state. 

24th July, — I went two cosses to Madliu-giri, or Honey-hill, a July 24. 
strong Durga, which is surrounded on all sides by hills. From 
Bailea, these hills appeared as a connected chain, and arc a part of 
that ridge which runs north from Capala^durga ; but on entering 
among them, I found narrow vallies winding through in all direc- 
tions. The hills are rocky and bare ; but in many places the soil 
of the vallies is good. In some places there are coco-nut gardens; 
but many of the cleared fields are now unoccupied, and a great 
deal of good ground seems never to have been reclaimed. 

The view of Madhu-giri, on approaching it from the east, is much Madhu-gin. 
finer than that of any hill-fort that I have seen. The works here 
VoL. I. 3 A 
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CHAPTER make a very conspicuous appearance ; whereas in general they are 
scarcely visible, being hidden by the immensity of the rocks on 

July 24. which they are situated. On the fall of the Vijaya-nagaramomxohyt 
this place belonged to a Polygar named Chiccuppa Gauda ; but more 
than a century ago it came into the possession of the Mysore fa- 
mily. Mul R&ja built the fortress of stone, which formerly had 
been only of mud. Here also he built a palace ; in the suburbs he 
rebuilt a large temple ; and near it he made fine gardens, and the 
handsomest building for the reception of travellers that I have seen 
in India. Unfortunately, it is now ruinous. The fortifications were 
improved to their present form by Hydcr; the place in his time 
was a considerable mart, and possessed some manufactures, having 
a hundred houses occupied by weavers. A Marattah chief, named 
Modi Row, held it for seven years of Hyder's government, having 
seized it after the victory which his countrymen gained at Tomru. 
When he was forced to retire, he plundered the town of every thing 
that he could carry away ; and with the exaggeration usual in /fm- 
dustan, the place is said to have then been so rich, that he disdained 
to remove any thing less valuable than gold. The oppressions of 
Tippoo had nearly ruined the place, when the destruction was com- 
pleted by the Marattah chief Bulwunt Row, one of Purseram Show's 
officers. Although he besieged the fort five months, he was unable 
to take it. His army was numerous, exaggerated by native ac- 
counts to 30,000 men ; but they were a mere rabble, a banditti 
assembled by the Polygars, who formerly were dispossessed of the 
neighbouring strong-holds, and who then had ventured back under 
the protection of Lord Cornwallis. When that nobleman gave peace 
to the Sultan, these ruffians had entirely ruined every open place in 
the neighbourhood ; but they were immediately afterwards dispersed 
by the S^tan, who pursued with so much activity the 300 Meo'atiah 
horse winch had joined this rabble, that twenty only escaped with 
their chief. The place has ever since been in a very languishing 
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condition, but is beginning to revive. Purnea has appointed a bro- 
ther>in-law of his own to be Amildar^ and gives the inhabitants 
considerable encouragement. 

From the 25th till the 29th of July — I remained at Madhu-giri, 
chiefly employed in taking an account of the cultivation of this 
country ; which, as I have observed before, differs considerably 
from that to the southward of Nandi-durga. It also differs from 
that on the west side of this ridge of hills towards Sira ; and its 
extent may be reckoned from thence east to near Chica Bala-pura, 
and from Nandi-durga north to Penu-conda. 

Previous to examining the state of agriculture here, it must be 
observed, that Madi Rm introduced a new set of weights and mea- 
.sures, which, notwithstanding all Tippoo's efforts to the contrary, 
continue still to be used. They are explained in the accompanying 
table. 


CHAPTER 
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try nortli 
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Weights and 
Measures. 


Table of Weights and Measures at Madhu-giri. 

The Cucha Weight. 

lb. 0,025244= 1 Dudu. 

22 Dudusszl Seer =lb. 0,555368. 

48 Seers =1 Af<i«itd=lb. 36,65766*. 

The Facia Measure. 

Cubical inches 74,81166 &c.=l Seer. 

1| Seer =1 Paddy = Winchester bushel 0,054199 


4 Paddies =1 Bulla 0,208777 

16 Bullae :^l fPocula, or Cologa - • 3,40436 
20 Woculaszzl Candaca ...... 66,808333 kc. 


All accompts are kept in Canter* -rayaPagodat and Fanamsi In all 
the districts near this, the rate of exchange, for different coins, is 
nominally regulated according to the Niruc; that is, made by the 
officer commanding at Pauguda, or Paughur as we call it ; but the 
Shroft (Sardf), or money-changers, vary a little from this; not 
from a greater accuracy in the valuation of the coins, but for rea- 
sons that are prevalent all over India, and the nature of which is 
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known to this class of men alone. The Batta, or money paid to the 
Sifirqf for exchanging a Sultany Pagoda into Famms, is 8 Dudut^ 
or nearly 0,9 per cent, and by those who have lived in Bengal 
must be considered as very moderate. Besides, the ShroJ values 
the Fanam at part less than the Niruc does ; yet the value put 
on it by the officer is less than its intrinsic worth ; for the regula- 
tion which he has made fixes its value at .jV of a Sultany Pagoda ; 
and 18,913 Fatianu contain as much pure gold, as the Sultany Pa- 
goda. In all calculations I shall use the Seringapatam rate of ex- 
change, and take the Fanam at -jV of a Pagoda, The Company’s 
Rupee passes here for 56 Dudus, and the Sulianp for 59;^ ; whereas 
the real proportion is 56 to 56^. 

The first day that I passed here was very disagreeable ; asl detected 
the people lying to me in the grossest manner ; and on account of 
the Amildar's connections, the messenger who accompanied me was 
afraid to speak. I at length met with an acting Gatidb, or renter 
of some villages, named Trimula Napaka, from whom 1 received the 
Intelligence which 1 consider as the most accurate that I procured 
during my whole journey. Trimula Nayaha is the family name of 
the Madura RAjas^ and in fact my new acquaintance was of that 
house. His ancestor was a brother of the then reigning prince, 
who, in a dispute, was savage enough to threaten the life of so near 
a relation. The younger brother in this necessity was forced to 
emigrate, and came to this country, where many other Polygars of 
Telinga extraction then lived ; for it must be observed, that the 
last race of Madura R&jas were of Telinga descent ; and were Poly- 
gars^ who assumed independence on the overthrow of their sove- 
reign, the king of Fyaya-nagara. 

The cultivated lands in this country, defined, as before, as ex- 
tending f]|om Nandi to Penu-conda, and from Chka BtUa-pura ’to 
Madhu-giriy are as usual divided into two kinds : Nirarumboy or 
watered-Unds ; and PyrarumbUy or dry-field. 

The watered-land here includes all the grounds called Totdy or 
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Bagait, whether employed for palm plantations, or for kitchen- CHAPTER 
gardens. It is watered partly by reservoirs, or Caraya; partly by 
CaUivays, which are channels cut from rivers ; and partly by the July 25 , &c. 
machines called Capily, and Yatam. The quantity of watered-^ 
land is nearly equal to that of dry-field ; and, besides that reserved 
for palm trees and kitchen stuffs, and which is not considerable, is 
divided into two kinds. These two divisions are nearly equal in 
extent ; the one is cultivated chiefly for rice, transplanted Ragy^ 
and Jola ; the other with wheat, Carlay, Mmita^ and Jirigay. The 
extent, however, of all the watered land is reckoned by the quan- 
tity of rice seed that would be required to sow it. By measuring 
two fields, and taking the medium, 1 estimate the Candaca of wa- 
tered-land to be 30 acres. 

In the annexed table will be seen the articles that are here -Articles 
commonly cultivated on the watered-grounds, with several parti- watered- 
culars relating to each. ground. 
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I shall now detail the other circumstances which attend their cul- CHAPTER 



On the first division of the watered-lands, rice is the greatest Juljr25,&c. 
crop ; and, when there is plenty of water, the same ground in the 
course of the year gives two crops, which, from the respective 
times of harvest, are called the Kdrtika and Vaisdkha crops. The 
former, provided two crops are taken, is thelnost productive; but, 
if the Kdrtika be omitted, ihe Vaisdkha gives a greater return 
than the Kdrtika alone would have given ; not, how ever, equal to 
the produce of both crops. The quality of the grain in both crops 
is the same. For the reasons mentioned at Colar, the Vaisdkha crop, 
although raised in the dry season, is the one most regularly taken. 

For this crop all the kinds of rice may be sown ; for the Kdrtika 
crop the Bily Sanabutta, and Cari Chaningy^ are never sown ; as with 
rain they are apt to lodge. The soil used for Tripetty-Sambutta^ 
Bily-Chaningy, Cari-Chaningy, and Puf-Rqjah, is Marulu^ or sandy. 

The others require a clay, which in the low grounds is always black. 

The red soil is always confined to the rising grounds, and is there- 
fore never cultivated for rice, except when it can be -watered by 
machines; .and, if the water be more than 31 j feet from the sur- 
face, these are never used. Two men and four oxen can, by means 
of the machine called Capily, supply an acre and a half of ground 
with water sufficient to raise a crop of rice. One set works four 
or five hours in the morning ; and the other as much in the even- 
ing. In the day the men do little jobs ; but the cattle do no other 
work. When this machine is used, the government does not divide 
the crop with the farmer; but, on account of his extraordinary 
labour, takes a fixed rent of four seeds, or else contents itself with 
one quarter of the produce. Sixteen seeds may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as the average crop of this country ; but then the seed, it 
must be observed, is sown very thick. Little rice is, however, 
watered by machinery; and the kinds chosen are those which 
require the shortest time to come to maturity. 
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CHAPTER The only manner of cultivating rice, that ia in use here, is the ' 
Mola, or sprouted-seed ; the manner of preparing which is as fol- 

July 25 ,&c. lows. The ears must be cut off, the crain beat out immediately. 
Manner of , , , 

preparing tiie and then dried in the sun three or four days. It must be preserved 

* in straw or in jars. When wanted for sowing, it must be exposed 

to the sun for a day, and soaked in water all the following night. 
It is then put upon a layer of the leaves of the Yecada, or Asckpias 
giganteoy or of the Harulu, or Ricinua Palma Christi, mixed with 
sheeps dupg, and is surrounded by stones, so as to keep it together. 
It is then covered with Bandwry leaves (Dodonea ’oiscota Willd:)^ 
and pressed down with a stone. Next morning the upper leaves are 
removed, and a pot of water is thrown on the seed, which must be 
turned with the hand, and then covered again with the leaves and 
stone. Daily, for three or four times, this operation must be re- 
' peated, and then the sprouts from the seed will be almost an inch 
long. 

CuUiVa^n For the Kdrtika crop, plough seven times in the course of thirty 
t^a crop. '' days, the ground all the while being inundated. In the next place 
manure the ground with leaves, and tread them into the mud. 
Then let off the water, and sow the seed broad-cast, covering it 
with a little dung. On the 4th day cover the ground with water, 
and immediately afterwards let it run off. Repeat this daily, till 
the eighth time, after which the field must be kept constantly in- 
undated to the depth of one inch for ten days, and four inches for 
the remainder. The weedings are at the end of the 6th, loth, and 
12th weeks from sowing. The season for ploughing continues all 
the months of Jpaishtha and Ashidha, which this year was from the 
a4th of May to the Slst of July. 

CuUivation For the Vaitakha crop the same process is followed ; but the 
crop' season is from the 15th of Amqja till the last of At&rga- 

Arsha ; which, this year, will be from the Sd of October till the I6th 
of DecenlbeT. By this time the whole seed must be sown ; and the 
nearer it is done to it, the better. 
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The leeves used here as a manure for rice-land are those of the CHAPTER 
CogAi, or Gahga purpurtai of the Hamg^, or Robinia mitts; of the 
Yeoada, or Asclepias gigantea; of the Dsoadarunif or ErythrosyUm 
sideroxyloidest E. M.; of the Colli, or Eupkorbium TirucaUi; and of 
the Huts' Ellu, a plant not yet described. 

From rice ground, in place of the Kartiia crop, Sussi, or Naf Transplanted 
Ragy, is often taken. This is the same with the Tota Rogy, before 
mentioned, and is transplanted and watered like rice. The follow- 
ing is the process for raising the seedlings. The season for sowing 
lasts Vaisdkha, Jyaishtha, and Ash&dha; which this year is from the 
9Sd of April till the 91st of July; but the process in any one field 
is finished in from S8 to 94 days. With a hoe dig a small spot of 
ground to the depth of four inches, and manure it with dung. Then 
divide it into small squares, about two cubits each way; sow the seed 
very thick, cover it with dung, and water the squares with a pot. 

This must be repeated every other day until the plants are fit for 
removing, which is from 92 to 24 days. When the seed is sown, the 
field into which it is to be transplanted must have five ploughings. 

It is then dfinged, and divided into plots about three or four cubits 
square, whi^h are surrounded with small ridges to confine the water. 

These plots^ are filled with water, and the young Ragy is trans- 
planted intd them. In order to remove the plants, there is no oc- 
casion to water the plots in which they were raised, as the people 
of Color recommended. To procure a full crop, the Ragy ought 
once in eight days to be watered ; but those who are indolent con- 
tent themselves with giving water once in eleven or twelve days. 

On the 15th day after transplanting, it must be weeded with a small 
hoe called Molu potu (Figure 35). The Ragy raised on dry ground 
is reckoned of rather a superior quali^ ; but the produce of this is 
gieat. It thrives on any soil in which rice will grow. One JDaehuie 
of the kind called Cap^ will water 2^ acres of Ragy, 
in place of the Vmsikka crop of rice, JSUy Jola 'w sometimes sown. BUyJoiM, ' 
Thia mnst be followed by a Kartika crop of Ragy, as after it the 
Voi.. L SB 
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produce of rice would be very small. The Jold also thrives best 
after a Kartika crop of Ragy. The following is the process of cul- 
tivation. Immediately after cutting the Kartika crop, in Kartika^ 
M&rga$irshat and Paushya (Idth October to the 14th January)^ 
plough five times, and manure with equal parts of dung, and of mud 
from the bottoms of tanks, mixed with the leaves of the Robinia mitis. 
A man then draws furrows with a plough, and another places the 
seed in the furrows at the distance of four or five inches. By the 
next furrow it is covered. Previous to being planted, the seed 
must have been soaked in water. In place of using a rolling-stone, 
the field is then smoothed by drawing over it a plank, on one end 
of which a man ^stands, and by this means that forms a low ridge ; 
and thus throughout the field, at the distance of the length of the 
plank, which is six feet, parallel rows of ridges are produced. The 
intermediate spaces are divided into oblong plots by forming with 
the hand ridges, which at every eight of twelve cubits distance 
cross the others at right angles. At the same time the areas of the 
plots are exactly levelled. Before sowing, there must have been 
rain enough to moisten the ground, otherwise water must be 
given. At the end of a month the ‘field must have another water- 
ing ; and once in eight days, until the grain be ripe, this ' must be 
repeated. 

In place of the Vaisikha crop on rice ground, the Agora Jola is 
sometimes soam. It is cultivated exactly as the Bib/ Jola^ but ripens 
in four months. One CapUy, requiring the labour of three men and 
four bullocks, can water acres of Jola land that are divided into 
eight portions, of which one is daily allowed water. 

In place of the Kartika crop, should there be no water in the re-> 
servoir, a species of Naoony, called Mobu, is sometimes taken from, 
rice gromid^ as the usual quantity of rain is sufficient to iipen.it. 
In ChaUrja and Vdiodkluh or from about the middle of March tiR 
the midiil}e of May, plough twice, manure with dung, and then 
plough twice again. , Altera shower of rain,. soWj either broad-cast,. 
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or vith the drill. If the day then dry up, smooth the field with a chapter 
bunch of thorns ; but, if the day be damp, uSe the native harrow. 

In place of the Vaisakka crop, when there is a deficiency of water, July 25 , &e. 
the kind of Naoony called Bily is sometimes sown on rice-ground. 

For this, plough four times in. Kdrtika (19th October— Ifith No-, 
vember). Manure is not necessary, but may be given with advan- 
tage. The field must then be watered, and ploughed a fifth time ; 
then it must be sown broad-cast, and divided into plots like a field 
of Jola. Once in eight days water is given. The crop of rice fol- 
lowing Navony is not so good as that after Ragy^ but better than 
that after Jola. 


Not having had an opportunity of comparing these two kinds of 
Jola and Ndvony when in flower, I cannot say whether or not, in a 
botanical sense, they are specifically different. It is probable, how- 
ever, that they are mere varieties of the Holcus sorghum^ and Pam- 
cum Italicunf. 


In place <tf the Kartiha crop, a very little Barvgu is sometimes Ban^u, or 
sown on ric^ground j but this is still worse for the succeeding crop of liaaunh "*** 
rice than evfn Jola is. It is chiefly sown by very poor people, who 
are in want |)f an immediate subsistence; for it ripens very quickly. 

In place ttf the Vais&kha crop, Setamum, of the kind called here Samum. 
Gur' Ellu, is also sown on rice-ground. For this, in Kartika, Mdr- 
gasirsha, or 'Pauthya {19th October — 14th January) plough four 
times. Then water, and plough again. Sow the seed broad-cast, 
and divide the field into plots like those used for Jola; at the same 
time channels, for conducting the water, are of course formed. 

Once in the twelve days it receives water. 


The only other thing cultivated on this kind of watered-land is Sugar-cane. 
sugar-cane. Those who raise this valuable article divide their field 


into two, equal portions, which are cultivated alternately, one year 
with sugar-cane, and the other with grain ; the cane, however, 
thrives better, when the field, in place of being cultivated for grain, 
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is allowed an intetinediate fallow ; but than the loss is heavy, as 
after oaae the grain thrives remarkably. The grains cultivated are 
rice, Ragjfi and Join; the first injures the cane least, and the Jste 
injures it most. The kinds of cane cultivated are the ResMtti and 
Maracabo. In Kartika and MArgasiraha (Idth October—ldth De* 
cember) plough seven times, and manure with sheeps’ dung and 
leaves. Then with the hoe called Yetla Kudali, form channels at a 
cubit’s distance. In these also, at a cubit’s distance, plant singly 
shoots of the cane, each about a cubit in length. If the soil be poor, 
they must be planted rather nearer. They are laid down in the chan- 
nels, which are filled with water, and then people tread the shoots 
into the mud, by walking through each channel. A Colaga of land 
requires 18000 shoots, on which data it ought to contain 1-^ acre, 
in place of that were given me by the measurement of two fields. 

In all my calculations, however, I have considered it as of the latter 
extent. If the soil be of a moist nature, the cane has water once in 
eight days ; but, if it dry quickly, it must, until ripe, be watered once 
in six days, except when there is rain. At the end of the first month 
die field must be hoed with the Club* KndaH (Figure 35), which is 
the very same instrument, that in the cultivation of Ragy is called 
MblU fotu. The misapplieation of these names is thought to be 
unlucky. Near each cane, as a manure, some leaves of the Rohma 
mitu are thms placed, and they ate covered with a little mud ; so 
that the channels are now between the rows of cane, and the canes 
grow on the ridges. When these are cubits high, they are tied 
up in bunches' of three or four ; and as they grow higher, this is 
three or four times repeated. Twelve months after planting 
crop season be^as, and in six weeks it must be finidied. 150 
iUoNfuk-af here reckoned a geed crop ^m a Ce4rg« of 

land, whlcb b very nearly 15 hundred we%ht ah a^; 150 Jtfhmidr, 
which bjabottt mne hhhdrqd weight, fbera dbe acre, b ironed a 
bfeck olijr gives ^ hiitit 
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is of a bad quality. A sandy soil produces least Jagory^ but that of 
a high value. One machine called C«pt/y can water an acre and a 
half of sugar>cane>land. 

A few fields- of watered-land are entirely allotted for the culti- 
vation of Bily JolOt or Holcus torgkum. The soil of these is a rich 
black mould, but does not require much water. It is often watered 
by the CapUy^ in which case the farmer pays a fixed money-rent. 
If it receive a supply from a reservoir or canal, government takes 
one half of the produce. Only one crop a year is taken. The pro- 
duce is great ; not only as an immense increase on the seed sown, 
but as affording a great deal of food. The produce of some kinds 
of rice is apparently greater ; but it must be considered, that one 
half of that grain consists of husk, whereas the whole of Jola is 
eatable. Begin to plough in VaitAkha (SSd April — 23d May), and 
in the course of seven months plough eight or nine times. Then 
manure with dung, mud, and the leaves of the Robinia mti$; and, 
if there be no rain, water the field, and sow the seed in the manner 
before described. Hie waterings, after the first month, must be 
given onc^ in twelve or fourteen days. In Mine villages the far- 
mers weed^ the Jolu when it is six weeks old ; in others, they do not 
take this trouble. Some people around every field of Jola plant a 
row of Coifumba (Carthtmuo tmctoruu) seeds, and the prickly na- 
ture of that plant keeps away cattle. ' 

The cultivation of the other division of watered-land, in this 
district, is reckoned the most profitable to the farmer. The soil 
most be a black clay, in any situation where a little water can be 
procured. 

In this groDttd, wheat of the kind called Jtm Godi is the most 
common crop. It aeems to be the Tritktm numococcum of Linnaeus. 
It is but a poor grain, and five twelfths of it consist of basks. Any 
time in PatfrAya (ITtk December — 14th January) plough once^ next 
day, if there be no rain, water the field, and plough agaWi across, 
dropfing the seed m the same manner w in sowing Jota. The plots 
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must be formed in the same manner. It gets no maiture nor weed* 
ing, and requires only three waterings, on the 40th, 60th, and 80th 
days. It is much subject to disease, and not above one crop in 
'four is good. After reaping the wheat, the field, in order to expose 
the soil to the rain, must be immediately ploughed. 

Another considerable crop, raised on this ground, is Carlay mixed 
with Cosmtnba, or Cartharms tinctorius. No attention is paid to the 
alternation of this crop with the wheat Sometimes they are every 
year changed ; and again, for two or three successive years, the 
same crop is taken from the sahie ground. The Carlay is cultivated 
exactly in the same manner as the wheat, only it requires no water, 
and the field is not divided into plots. Throughout the field, at 
the distance of three cubits, the Cossumba seed is planted in drills. 
The dew resting on the leaves of the Carlay is said to be acid, and 
is esteemed a powerful medicine, especially for restoring the bppe* 
tite. It is collected by spreading over the field at night a muslin 
cloth, from which in the morning the dew is wrung. 

In some parts of this ground, which it is not necessary to choose 
very rich, are sown A/enteaand Jirigay; the former is the JWgo- 
netta Fcmmgraam, and the latter is an umbelliferous plant, which 
I did not see. 

The Mentea cultivated in gardens is always used green. When 
intended for seed or for tlib grain, it is always raised in this man- 
ner: plough twice at the same season as for Carlay j divide the 
field into plots like a kitchen garden ; sow the seed, cover it with 
the hand, and, according to the nature of the soil, water once in from 
ten to fifteen days. The ripe seed of this plant sells very high, and 
is reckoned the most delicate kind of pulse. The young leaves are 
used as greens, and the unripe legumes are put into Curries. 

The Jk^ay is -cultivated exactly in the same manner. ' Some^ 
times it iskown on the ground that is usually employed - for trans* 
planted Rggy; but 'th^e it does not thnve so well. - - . 

When reservoim.dry up before the end of Migha, or middle of 
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Ecbnuiy, which however is not often the case, their bottoms, which CHAPTER 
consist of very rich mould, axe cultivated with a kind of wheat 
, called Hotay Godt, which is the Tritkum sptUa of botanists. This Jut> 25, &6. 
is a much superior grain to the Ju/oif and contains very little husk. 

Plough the ground as it dries up, and drop the seed in the furrows- 
after the plough. Then, in place of a rolling stone, smooth the field 
with a plank. It ripens without farther trouble. 

In this kind of ground are sometimes put Ceerlay and Cossumba, 

The crop in the bottom of reservoirs is divided into three shares ; 
one oLirhich. goes to the person who furnishes the seed, one to 
government,, and one to the cultivator. , 

The most considerable crop cultivated on Pyrarumboj or dry- Dry-field 
field, is Ragy^ Besides what is cultivated on watered land, it forms 
two-thirds of the whole dry-crop. On the dry-fields ate raised two Corocamu. 
kinds of it ; the Gyda^ and the Dtdai The former ripens in four 
months, and the latter in four and a half ; and the latter is esteemed 
both the best in quality, and the most productive ; but when the 
rains set in late, as it requires Less time to ripen, the Gyda is pre» 
ferable. The best soil for Ragy is red, next black, then ash-coloured, 
and the woist is. Marulu^ or that which contains much sand. The 
best soils are generally reserved for Ragy^ which always requires 
more or less dung: and, if plenty of that could be procured, it 
might be raised on even the most sandy soils to great advantage. 

The first and second crops would be poor; but, when the field came 
to be saturated with manure, the Ragy would be as productive as 
usual on the good soils. Very few farmers here, however, have at 
any time a sulficient quantity of manure; nor can it be ever ex- 
pected that they should, as the custom of stall-feeding cattle for 
slaughter is by them considered abominable. During ChmirUy Fair 
tdkhat. »nd Jyaishtha,. or from about the middle of March till the 
roiddleof June, in the course of thirty days plough, five times. 

After the first ploughing, put on the manure. The seed is sown 
with a drill, like that used at. Coiar. For every Colagd of land„ 
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CHAVTEli vhich here is of the same extent for wet and dry grains, put inta 
the Curigajf (Figure Sd) S4 Seen of Sagjft and i Seer of Soehm^, 
JaljrS5,&c. Qj. mustard, and into the Sudiky (Figure #6) put 9 Seere of Avare^t 
or of Tovaty, or of both intermixed. Having drilled in the seed, 
cover it with the harrow. On the SOth day hoe with the Cuntay; on 
the S8th day repeat thi^ drawing the Cant<^ in a direction which 
crosses its former one at right angles. On the 3dth and 43d days 
repeat this. The mustard, as it ripens, is pulled, partly before, and 
partly after the Ragy. The pulses requu-e six months and a half to 
V ripen. The Ragy is improved by trampling, or by frequent repe- 

titions of the hoe drawn by oxen. To answer the same purpose, a 
flock of sheep are sometimes driven over it. These processes de- 
stroy at least -f; of the pulses. Although in my account of the cul- 
tivation near Seringapa/tafOt I have hinted at an excuse, the farmers 
here can assign no reason, but custom, for sowing such an incon- 
gruous mixture. In a good crop, a Coiagm of land will produce IS 
Colaga»t or 53 seeds of Ragyf 13 Seere^ or 48 seeds of mustard; and 
S Colagae^ or Sl4 seeds of the pulses. 

Pecb. Bosbels. 

An acre SOWS of - 3,881368 and produces - 38,877333 

Mustard 0,023139 ... 0,416509 

Pulse - 0,556333 - - - 4,4427 

Total - 2,800839 33,736543 

or On dry-field, the next most considerable crop is Shamey; of which 
*^^**’* •*'® varieties, the black, and the white. As they require 
the same length of time to ripen, they are sometimes sown s^a- 
rately, and. sometimes mixed. The best soil for Shamay is red or 
ash-coloured, containing a good deal of sand, and in this country is 
comiiion|uu high places. Without much manure, this ground does 
not be^r constant cropping. After resting a year, or more^it^;|f 
first ct^t|vated for HeertUi, and next season, for Shemey. If mdq^e 
cwa be procured, a cipp of Ragy is Udcen, qnd then itrhas another 
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fallow. Dung being a scarce article, in place of the Ragy a second CHAPTER 
crop of Shatnay is taken ; but it is a bad one. If the fallow has 
been long, and high bushes have grown up, after burning these, the 25, &q. 
crop of Huruli will be great, and two or three good crops of 
Shamay will follow. When good Itctgy soil has for a year or more 
been waste, and is to be brought again into cultivation, the first 
crop taken ought to be Shamay; tar Ragy thrives very ill on land 
that is not constantly cultivated. In this case, the Shamay gives a 
great quantity of straw, but little grain. When the rains have 
failed, so that the Ragy has not been sown, or when, in consequence 
of drought, it has died, should the end of the season be favourable, 
a crop of Shamay is taken from the fields that are usually cultivated 
with Ragy. This crop also runs to straw, and the following crop 
of Ragy requires more dung than usual. In the course of thirty 
days, any time between the middle of April and middle of July, 
plough three or four times. Then after a good rain, or one which 
makes the >vater run on the surface of the ground, harrow with the 
rake drav^n by oxen, and sow the Shamay seed with the drill, put- 
ting in with the Sudiky (Fig. S6) rows of the pulses called Huruli or 
Tovary. In . four months, without farther trouble, it ripens. The 
seed for a Colaga-land is @4 Seen of the Shamay and 6 Seen of the 
pulse. In a good crop, the Shamay will produce 10 Colagas of Shamay, 
and two of Tovary, or one of Huruli. This, reduced to English 
measures, will be nearly as follows ; 

. Pecks. Busbels. 

One acre sows o( Shamay S,S213€8 and produces 22,213684 
Tavary 0,699133 - - 5,552736 

Total 2,920501 - - - 27,76,642 

The Shamay straw is but bad fodder. 

The next most considerable crop is the pulse called Huruli, the Hunii, or 
only kind of which, cultivated here, is the white. Except after 
Catf-Elbr, or upon new ground, it never succeeds. The longer the 
Von. I. 3C 
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CHAPTER ground has beea waste, especially if it has been overgrown with 
Small bushes of the TayngadUf or Banibtry, (Cassia auriculata, and 

July 25, &c. Dodonea <oiscosa Wild.^ so much the better for HuruU. It grows 
best upon ash-coloured soil, and next to that prefers a red soil, in 
which there is much sand. In Sr&oana, or from about the middle 
of July to the middle of August, burn the bushes ; and either then, 
or in the course of the next month, plough once. After the next 
good rain sow the seed broadcast, and plough the field across the 
former furrows. A Co/aga-land sows IS Seers of Huruli, and in a 
good crop produces twenty seeds. 

One acre sows 1,110684 peck, and produces 5,55684 bushels. 

The quantity of all the other crops is inconsiderable. 

Cotton. In a particular quality of soi^ of which the quantity is small, 

. cotton and Mohu Naoony are cultivated. It is a black clay, which 
contains small masses of lime-stone. On this ground Ragy will not 
grow; but on JRngy soil cotton will grow, although not well. In 
the course of a month, any time in the first quarter of the year, 
which commences about the vernal equinox, plough five times. 
Then, after a good rain, harrow with the rake drawn by oxen,, and 
sow with the drill, the seed of the Ndoony being put in the Curigy, 
and that of the cotton in the Sudiky (see Figure 86) ; then harrow 
again. It gets neither weeding nor manure. . In four months the 
Na/oony is reaped, and the space on which it grew is ploughed. The 
cotton, in 15 days afterwards, begins to give ripe capsules.; and till 
Vais&kha, or about the middle of , the following April, it continues 
to produce a good quantity. If the farmer be able, he then ploughs 
up the whole-field, and sows it as at first ; but if he be poor, or 
lazy, he weeds the field by ploughing between the rows of cotton, 
and cu(s it down close by the ground. It shoots up fresh branches, 
and in'tne second year gives a poor crop. A Colaga^\xa6. requires 4 
Seers oficottcm secd^ and nine of that of Namt^, aiui.produces ...96 
fold of the Nacosy, The farmers can give no account of the qim* 
tity of cotton wool that any extent of land, produces ; for it is spun 
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by their women as gathered. The produce of the Nmmy is equal CHAPTER 
to about 20 bushels on an acre. This land is sometimes let by a 
division of crops, and sometimes for a fixed rent. It is more valua- July as, ^c. 
ble than the land used for Ragy. ^ 

Harka (see the account of agriculture at Seringapatam) is sown Harica, 
in low soft places, where in the rainy season water is found near 
the surface. The soil is of different kinds. In Vaisakha, Jyaishtha, 
and Ask&dha, or three months following the middle of April, plough 
three times in the course of thirty days. After the next rain that 
happens, harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, sow broad-cast, and 
then repeat the harrowing. It ripens in six months without farther 
trouble. As fodder for cattle, the straw is reckoned equal to that of 
Ragy, or of Huruli. The seed for a Coihga-Iand is 24 Seers ; the 
produce in a good crop is 10 Colagas, or 40 fold. 

One acre sows 2,221368 pecks, and produces 22,213584 bushels. 

Hufs-EUu is sown in places called Jawougu, or sticking-land, Hutt’-EUu. 
which are situated at the bottom of rocks; from whence in the 
rainy season the water filters, and renders the soil very moist. In 
such places nothing else will thrive. When the rain has set in so 
late as to prevent the cultivation of any thing else, the Huts'-Ellu 
is sown also on any land, especially on Ragy fields. On such soils, 
however, the IIuts'-EUu does not succeed. In Bhadrapada, or 
Aswaja, (from about the middle of August till about that of Octo- 
ber,) plough once, sow broad-cast, and plough in the seed, which 
ripens in four months. On a ColagaAand sow six Seers, which in a 
good crop will produce four Colagas. 

An acre sows 0.363342 peck, and produces 8,8834 bushels. 

Here are cultivated two kinds of Sesamum, the Caru or fVuU'-Ellu, Setmum. 
and the Gur'-EUu, which, on comparing the seeds, the people here 
say, is the Wull'-Ellu of Seringapatam. The last, I have already 
observed, forms part of the watered crops; the Car’-Ellu is* culti- 
vated on dry-field. The soil best fitted for it is Daray, or stony 
land, which answers also for Shamay, and Huruli. The ground, on 
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which Car'-EUu has been cultivated, will answer for the last- 
mentioned grain; but not so well as that which has been uncultivated. 
After it, even without dung, Skamay thrives well. The same ground 
will every year produce a good crdp of this EUu. If a crop of 
EUu is taken one year, and a crop of Shamay the next, and so on 
successively, the crops of EUu will be poor, but those of Shamay 
will be good. After the first rain that happens in Vais&kka, which 
begins about the middle of April, plough three times. With the 
next rain sow broad-cast; and plough in the seed. In between four 
and five months, it ripens without farther trouble. On a fVbcula- 
land the seed is six Seers^ and the produce in a good crop is 5 
Cvlagas, or eighty fold. 

An acre sows 0,555342 peck, and produces 11,106842 bushels. 

Harulu is cultivated on a particular soil, which is reserved for the 
purpose, and consists of ash-coured clay mixed with sand. There 
are liere in common use three kinds of Harulu; the Ehola, or field ; 
and the Hoda, and Chittu^ which are cultivated in gardens. A red 
kind is also to be seen in gardens, where it is raised as an ornament. 
The Chitt'-Harulu produces the best oil. Next to it is the Phola 
that is cultivated in the fields. In the course of a few days, any 
time in the three months following the vernal equinox, plough 
three times. With the next rain that happens, plough again, and 
at the same time drop the seeds in one furrow at the distance of 
one cubit and a half, and then cover them with the next furrow. 
A month afterwards hoe with the Cantay, so as to kill the weeds, 
and to throw the earth in ridges toward the roots of the plant. It 
ripens without farther trouble. At the time the Harulu is planted, 
seeds of the pulses called Avaray and Tovaray are conunonly scat- 
tered thrxmgh the field. In four months after this, the Harulu begins 
to product ripe fruit, and for three months continues in full crop. 
For two^T^onths more it produces small quantities. A Wocula-luxA 
vows 9 Schrs of seed,' and in a good crop produces 4 Calagaa. 

Aaacre sows 0,833: peck, and produces 8,8854 bushels. 
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The grain called Barugu is of two kinds; Barugu a:nd Calu- CHAPTER 
Barugu. The former is sown in both watered-land, and dry-field ; 
the latter is sown only in dry-field. The former is sown on any kind July as, &c. 
of soil, but injures the following crop of Rag^ or of Shamay. It is sown 
either on land where soinethigg else has been sown, and owing to 
a want of rain, or other accident, has failed ; or on land that is fit 
for nothing else. In this case, plough three times in the month 
immediately following the vernal equinox. After the next rain, 
harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, sow broad-cast, and harrow 
again. When the field has been previously sown with something 
that has failed, plough twice in Bhidrapada, the month preceding 
the autumnal equinox, and then sow in the same manner. In be- 
tween ai^ 3 months it ripens. The seed on a /iTocu/a-land 
is 24 Seers. The produce is 5 ColagaSy or twenty fold. 

An acre sows 2,221368 pecks, and produces 1 1,106842 bushels. 

The Calu Barugu is cultivated on rich Ragy land, which it does Calu Barugu. 
not materially injure. The process is the same as for the other kind, 
but it requires 3 months to ripen ; and in a good year, when there 
is much rain, produces 1 Candaca, or eighty fold. It is a very cheap 
food for the poor, and the straw is better than that of Shamay. 

An acre sows 2,2219 pecks, and produces 44,42736 bushels. 

Navony is of three kinds; Bily, which is cultivated on watered- N(notiy,oT 
land; Rejnpa, which is cultivated in Palm gardens; and Mobu, 
which is cultivated irf dry-field. When it is sown along with cotton, 

I have already mentioned how it is managed ; but it is also culti- 
vated separately. It grows on both Ragy and Jola ground, and 
does, not injure the succeeding crop of either. In the course of 
twenty or thirty days, any time in Jyaishtha, Ashddha, or Sr&canay 
the 3d, 4th, and 3th months after the vernal equinox, plough four 
times. If dung can be obtained, it ought to be put on after the 
first ploughing. With the next rain, harrow with the rake drawn by 
oxen, sow broad-cast, and harrow again. The straw is reckoned 
next in quality to that of Ra^y ; but the grain, in the opinion of 
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CHAPTER the natives, is inferior. A Wocula-land sows 9 Seers, and in a good 
crop produces 10 Cotagas, 

July 35, &c. An acre sows, 0,853 peck, and produces S3,S19684 bushels. 

WvUaySuja, Wullay Stffo IS the same, as what at Seringapatam is called 
Ckica Cambu. There is here another kind called Hulu Suja ; but 
not having seen it growing, I cannot say whether it is a different ‘ 
species, or merely a variety of the Holcus spicatus. The Wullay 
Stya is cultivated on Ragy ground, and does not injure the suc> 
ceeding crop of that grain. In the course of fifteen or twenty 
days, any time in Vm&kha, or Jyai^tka, the 2d, and 3d months 
after the vernal equinox, plough four times. Then after a good 
rain harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and either sow broad-cast, 
or with the drill. In the last case, rows of Avaray, Tov^, or HuruH, 
are put in with the Sudiky, and the field is again haffowed. At the 
end of a month hoe with the Cuntay, and in the course of fifteen 
days repeat this twice. A Wocula of land sows 8 Seers of Siya, and 
8 Seers of the pulses, and produces 10 Colagas of the former, and 
two of the latter. 

Peck. Bushels. 

An acre sows of Suja 0,7405 g and produces - 82,213684 
of pulse 0,7405 4,4427 

Total 1,481 26,655384 

JflAi that Is The Jola that is cultivated on dry- field is of three kinds ; Agara, 

d^field Kempa, and Hessaru. I have had no opportunity of ascertaining 
their botanical affinity or difference. They are all, probably, mere 
varieties of the Holcus sorghum. The best soil for them is a black 
clay ; and the next, the same mixed with sand. For Ragy these 
soils are of a poor quality ; but, on the same dry-field, Jola and 
Ragy ma^ be alteimately cultivated, without injuring either. In 
Vaisdkha,. dr the 2d month after the vernal equinox, plough four 
times. Atler the next rain sow the seed. It is sown either broad- 
cast or by dropping it in the furrow after the plough. Smooth 
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the field by drawing a plank over it. It requires neither' weeding CHAFrER 
nor manure. For fodder its atraw is inferior to that of Ragy, but 
superior to that of rice. The seed for a Wocula-XwA is 7\ Seer^. ^5, &c. 
Agava Jola ripens in months, and in a good , crop produces IS 
Colagas; Kempa Jola ripens in 4 months, and produces 10 Co/a> 
gas; the Hessaru ripens in the same time, and produces 8 Colagas, 

Peck. Bushels. 

An acre sows - 0,69418 J1 produces <• - S6. 

Kempa J, - - - SS, SI 3684 
Hessaru J. - - - 17,770909 

The pulse called Udu here is the same with that at Seringapatam. Udu. 

It grows best on a black soil, which it does not injure for the suc- 
ceeding crop of Jola. Plough twice in Ash&dha or Sr&vana^ the 4th 
and 5th months after the vernal equinox. After the next rain sow 
broad-cast, and plough in the seed. In 3|- months it ripens with- 
out farther trouble. The straw is only useful as fodder for camels. 

A Co/aga-land sows twelve Seers, and in a good crop produces 
^4 fold. 

An acre sows 1,11068 peck and produces 6,66l33 bushels. 

The pulse called Hessaru is cultivated exactly in the same man- Hmaru. 
ner as Udm Cattle can eat the straw. The busks, or dry pods, of 
Hessaru, Udu, and Avaray, are. reckoned a. fodder superior to even 
Re^y straw. In three months the Hessaru ripens. A Wocula-lAXid 
in a good crop produces 4 Colagas. 

An acre sows 1, 1 1068 peck, aud produces 8,8854 bushels. 

In the Tarkari, or kitchen gardens, here, the principal articles Kitchun 
are maize, transplanted Ragy, wheats turmeric, capsicum, onions, 
garlic, and hemp, which is only used to intoxicate. Large gardens 
are watered with the Capily, and small ones with the single Vatam. 

The water in the wells is about 21 feet below the surface. A garden 
of a Colaga-hnd requires four men and four women to work it. 

The men, however, occasionally perform other work, and the wonien 
spin, i 
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The betel-nut or Areca gardens were here of some importance ; 
but during the terror occasioned by the last Marattah invasion, 
many of them, from want of care, perished. Several are now re- 
planting. The situation that b reckoned most favourable for them 
is a black soil, which contains calcareous nodules. It differs from 
that in which cotton is raised, by having the lime*stone a cubit 
or two deep ; whereas the cotton requires it to be at the surface. 
For Areca gardens the people here do not approve of that ground 
which contains water near the surface ; for they say, that the<^pro- 
duce of such soils is of little value. The gardens at this place are 
watered from reservoirs, from canals, and from wells by means of 
the Capiljf. The trees are remarkably fine.. 

To make a new garden, in Srdvana, the 5th month after the vernal 
equinox, plough four times. Then with the hoe, called Vella Ku- 
daU, form the garden into beds six cubits wide. Between every 
two beds is a raised channel, for bringing a supply of water ; and in 
the center of each bed is a deep channel, to carry off what is super- 
fluous. The beds are divided into plots ten or twelve cubits long. 
Then plant the whole with shoots of the bttel-leqf vine ( Piper Befle), 
and for its support sow the seeds of the Haluana, Agashap, and 
Nugajf. Then surround the whole with a thick hedge, and once a 
day for three months water with a pot. Whenever weeds grow, 
they must be removed ; and at each time the betel-vine^ must get 
some dung. Between every two rows pf the vines, in the 4th 
month, is put a row of young plantain trees ( Mum), Once in four 
days afterwiards the water is given frovi the reservoir or well. In 
six months the vines must be tied up to the ypung trees. At the 
same time, for every IVocula-lzxvi, 3,0(^ nuts of the Areca must be 
planted near the roots of the vines. When they are three years 
old, athou^nd of them will be fit for use, and 800 are required to 
pland a ff^pcula-huA, or about an acre and a half. They .are planted 
distant iu :|i^ery jd^reotb^ frpm pach other 6 cubits. At the .same 
time jplant pn the inside ofthe hedge some rows of coco-nut paims^ * 
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and orange, lime. Mango, or Jack trees. The eight hundred Areca chapter 
palms, at five cubits distance, would only occupy about an acre ; 
but a considerable space is taken up by a walk, and by the rows of 
fruit trees between them and the hedge. In nine years, from the 
first formation of the garden, the betel-vines, and most of the trees 
that supported them, are removed. A few of the Agashay, and all 
the plantains, are allowed to remain. In the twelfth year the Areca 
palms begin to produce fruit. The remaining Agashay ( Msehyno- 
mone grandiftora) trees, and one half of plantains, are then re- 
moved. After this, the garden requires water only once in the 
eight days, when there is no rain ; and the whole is dug over, and 
formed like rice-ground into proper squares, and channels for dis- 
tributing the water. One year it is manured with dung ; in the 
second with the leaves of the Hoingay, and Coghi ( Robinia mitis, 
and Galega purpurea), and in the third year with mud from the 
bottom of a reservoir. So long as the garden lasts, this succession 
of manures should, if possible, be continued ; and when the palms 
attain their full growth, which is in the 14th year of the garden, 
the plantain trees are entirely removed. For 30 years, from its ar- 
riving at maturity, the palm continues vigorous, and for' 14 years 
more gradually declines ; during which time a new garden ought 
to be formed, and then the old trees should be cut, and the ground 
cultivated with grain, till the second formed garden again begins to 
decay. In place of those that die, some poor farmers plant new trees, 
and thus constantly keep up a garden on the same spot; but here 
this is looked upon as a bad practice. The crop season lasts two 
months before, and one after, the autumnal equinox. The nut, 
after being peeled, is cut into seven or eight pieces, and put up in 
a heap. Then take one Seer of the nut, one Seer of Cut, or Terra 
Japonica, and a hundred leaves of the Fiper Betle, beat them toge- 
ther repeatedly with some water, and strain the juice thus obtained 
into a pot. Take SO Seers of the bark of the Cari Jali ( Mimosa in- 
^Uca £. M.), and boil it during a whole night in a large pot, with 
VoL. I. 3D 
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CHAPTER forty Seers of water. With this decoction mix the juice expressed 
the former materials, and boil again. While it is boiling, put 
July 25, &c. jjj Areca nut, after it has been cut, until the pot be full. lmme« 
diately after, take it out with a ladle, and put in more, till the whole 
is boiled. In order to be dried, it must be three days exposed on 
mats to the sun, and is then fit for sale. It is bought up chiefiy hy 
the merchants of the place, and by those of GubL To enable the 
farmer to pay his rent, which is a certain fixed sum of money, it is 
customary for the merchant to make advances. Forty Mounds of 
dried nut is here reckoned the common produce of a ColagaAanAf 
which is about six hundred weight and one third an acre, or for 
each tree about 14- lb. At Chandra-girt, near this place, the produce 
is one half more, or 60 Mounds. The former custom was for govern- 
ment to give every person who undertook to make a plantation of 
palms an advance of 100 Fanams {31. 7s. Id.) and of 10 Colagas 
(about 33 t bushels) of grain, for every Coiaga (1^ acre) of laud that 
he engaged to plant. The first year’s rent was 30 the se- 

cond year’s rent 40 Fanams; from the third until the twelfth year 
6oFan.rms; the thirteenth year 100 Fanams; the fourteenth and 
subsequent years l66 Fanams. These rents, reduced to the acre at 
the Seringapatam exchange, and small fractions being omitted, 
will be : ^ 

1st year - - - -,£.0 13 5 

Sd year - - - -0 17 11 

3d— ISthyeara - - - 1 10 

1 3th year - - - - 2 4 7 

Full rent - - - - 3 14 3 

The full rent at Chandra-giri is 250 Fanams, or about Si. lOr, an 
acre. This high rent is, however, greatly less than one half of the 
produce. I 

Yamt. Among the betel-leaf gardens in this neighbourhood a few Yams 

(JDioscore) . are planted ; and this is the only place above the Ghats 
where 1 found that valuable root cultivated. In the betel-mt 
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gardens they would succeed, but it is imagined that they would chapter 
injure the crop. 

The only other thing cultivated in these palm gardens isKempa July 25, &c. 
Naoonjf, which may be sown every year in the fifth month after the 
autumnal equinox. The ground in the middle of the squares is 
dug up, and in a garden of a Colaga of land Seers of the seed are 
sown. The ground is then sm<'othed with the hand and dunged. 

The produce is only 96 Seers^ and the principal intention of sowing 
it is to prevent the squirrels from hurting the nuts, by giving them 
a more favourite food. These little animals, though beautiful, are 
a very destructive vermin, and would be destroyed by the inhabi- 
tants of this place, were it practicable. In many other places their 
destruction would he considered as sinful. 

In a garden herfe, watered by the Capilt/y and sai'd to be a Colaga- Expenco of 
land, or about an acre and a half, the water in the wells being about gardinf 
20 feet below the surface, I found that there were constantly em- 
ployed three men, two oxen, and a buffalo. This was said to be the 
rate of labour common in the country. At crop season, and when 
the whole garden was hoed, extraordinary labourers were hired. 

A Capily > which I examined, the water being 19 feet 8 inches Capiiy, a ma- 
below the surface, emptied its bucket, on an average, once every jJ^'^ngwater. 
S6 seconds ; and at each time brought up 32 -;*^ ale gallons of water. 

One man and two oxen could work it for eight hours in the day, 
and thus draw up daily 26,280 gallons. Double the quantity may 
be had, from the same Avell, by a double set of cattle. Stops, how- 
ever, frequently intervene, that very considerably diminish the 
quantity actually raised. 

The rent here upon dry-field is not fixed ; but, before ploughing TenuKs. 
commences, a bargain is annually made between the acting GaudUy 
or renter, and the farmer. Dry soil fit for Ragy, which implies its 


'being of a good quality, lets from 10 to 30 Fanams for a Colaga 
sowing, or about 6 acres; or for from 13(/. to 3f. '4d. the acre. If 
the same soil admits of being watered, so as to raise transplanted 
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CHAPTER Ragy, it pays from SO to S5 Famma for a Colaga-laxiA, or from $ to 
1 1 shillings an acre. The same soil, in situations answering for kifc- 
.luly2S,&c. chen gardens, pays from 40 to 70 Fa»umM a Colaga, or nearly frorik 
18^. to 31 for an acre and a half. None of the rents, however, are 
fixed, either to the person who rents the village from the govern- 
ment, or to the cultivators, except those on rice lands and betel- 
oiut gardens. The cultivator is nevertheless considered as having 
a claim to certain lands ; and, even if he have been absent for a 
number of years, he may return, and reclaim the lands formerly 
occupied by his family ; and has a right to them, on paying the 
same rent which others offer. If a new man, however, has made 
any improvements, such as digging a well, or planting a garden, 
he must be paid for his trouble before the former occupant can 
resume his possession. 

GamlM and To each village there is an hereditary Gauda, who at any rate 
renters. ^ share of the wet crops on their division, and performs the 

village sacrifices, which are here made to the Cumba (pillar), the 
image of the village god. The renter performs the other duties ; 
and he agrees to give so much to the government, and makes as 
much as he can, consistently with the rules of the village. Each 
year the Jmildar lets the village to the highest bidder. The renter 
finds security for his personal appearance when called upon, but not 
for the payment of his rent. 

|u»ni«r of In dividing a heap of rice, between the cultivator and renter, the 
following is the custom of this place. The heaps contain, upwards,, 
from SO Cohgatf or 19S0 Seers. 

Seers 6 are first taken for the gods, and are divided among the 
Fttfiris of the village temples, and the Panch&ngcu 
5 are divided between two JungamaSy and one DisirU. 

1^ is given to the Panehbnga, 

Seers 

The heap is then measured, and divided by the following rule : 
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If the fidd has been entirely watered by a reservoir, the cultivator CHAPTER 
gets one half. If be has used the Capihf entirely, he gets two- 
thirds. If the water has come from a canal, he gets five-ninths. If July 25, &c. 
the water in the tank lasts for 3 months, and afterwards the culti- 
vator must use the Capily, he gets three-fifths. 

A portion is left at the bottom ; from which, for every Candaca 
that has been in the heap, are taken. 

Seers 144 to be divided equally among the Gauda, or hereditary 
chief, Shanaboga, or accomptant, iron-smith, Talliari, 
and Toty, or watchmen, washerman, barber, carpen- 
ter, and pot-maker. 

S6 for the Nirgunty, or conductor of water. 

96 for the MadigOf or tanner who makes the Capily. 

13 for the Shanaboga, or accomptant. 

12 for the Gouda, or hereditary chief. 

66 a scramble now takes place, and each of the above 
mentioned persons, the mendicants excepted, takes 
about 6 Seers. 

Itj given before. 


3654- Seers, if the heap contained 1920, are thus given away. 

The proportion on a larger heap will be some trifle less. If any 
remain, it is divided between the cultivator and renter, by the 
same rule as before. The Madiga, or tanner, gets also the sweep- 
ings. Such a manner of division could only be continued from 
its offering great opportunities to defraud government. 

It is here estimated, that a plough will cultivate as much dry- Work pet- 
field as would sow 96 Seers of Ragy, or about 6 acres ; or as much 
watered land as would sow three Colagas of Paddy, or about 44 - »tock. 
acres. If both be mixed, it would cultivate about 44 acres of dry- 
field, and S4 of watered. A plough requires at least one man and 
two oxen ; but if the farm be properly stocked, there ought to be 
three for each plough. Many farmers in every part of the country 
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are so poor, that they cannot stock a farm of one plough ; and for 
this purpose two, or even three, are sometimes obliged to unite 
their capitals. A man who keeps three or four ploughs is a wealthy 
person. Some first-rate farmers possess as far as ten ; yet the most 
favourable situation, of a proper mixture of watered land and dry- 
field, does not make his farm more than eighty-two acres and a half. 
Afarm of this kind, fully stocked, constantly requires ten ploughmen, 
two other men, and ten women servants, besides some additional 
hands at seed-time and harvest. A man’s wages here are 6 Fanams, 
or about 4s. a month; a woman’s 5 Fanam, or 3s. 4d. The labour- 
ing servants, or Batigaru, live in their own houses. The old women 
of their families live at home, cook, spin, take care of the children, 
and do all domestic labour; the men, and their young wives, hire 
themselves out to the wealthy farmers, on the same conditions of 
service as at Seringapatam. Pregnancy occasions scarcely any in- 
terruption in the labour of the women, who are very hardy. 

Although almost every year the scarcity of rain, and the partial 
nature of that which comes, occasions in some part of the country 
above the Ghats a greater or less scarcity of grain ; yet in the time 
of peace, famine seldom comes to such a height, that many die of 
absolute want. From those parts of the country that have been 
most favoured with rain, the superfluous corn is transported to the 
parts where the crop has failed ; and although it is high priced, the 
poor are able to get as much as prevents them from immediately 
dying; although the scantiness of their aliment, no doubt, fre- 
quently induces disorders that terminate in death. It is said, that 
one fourth of the grain which, in times of plenty, the people usually 
consume, is suihcient to keep them alive, and enable them to work 
for their subsistence. It is when war is joined to scarcity, and in- 
terrupts t^e transportation of grain, that famine produces all its 
horrors. These were never so severely felt here, as during the in- 
vasion of |Lord Cornwallis; when, tlje country being, attacked on 
all sides, and penetrated in every direction by hostile armies, or 
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by defending ones little less destructive, one half at least of the CHAPTER 
inhabitants perished of absolute want, and repaid dearly for the 
■ miseries which they had formerly inflicted on the wretched people J“*y25,&c. 
of the lower Carnatic. 1 do not mean, by this, to reflect on the 
noble leader of the British army : the people, every where that it 
came, seem sensible that he avoided, as much as was practicable, 
doing them any injury. 

In every Taluc, or district, where there are forests, there is a OyddaCmUa, 
Gydda Cavila, who annually pays to the government a certain sum, 
and has the exclusive privilege of collecting honey, wax, and lac. 

On all such as cut timber for building their houses, he also levies 
a duty ; and all the trees, except sandal-wood, are in fact his pro- 
perty. The government ought to pay him for all the trees which 
it requires ; but this is generally omitted, an Indian government 
rarely paying for any thing which it can get by force. The keeper 
of the forest exacts also small duties on those who, without being 
privileged, fted their goats and cattle in the woods ; on the women, 
who collect the leaves, which are used as platters by all ranks in 
this country ; and on those who collect firewood, and grass for 
thatch. • 

In this district there are many sandal wood trees; but of so bad Sandalwood, 
a quality, that they are never cut. 

From the hills in this vicinity, about a hundred Maunda of lac 
(almost 24 hundred weight) are annually procured; and there is 
more in several of the neighbouring districts. 

The bees here are of four kinds : I. That from which most of the Bees, 
honey and wax is procured, is called Hegenu. This is a large bee, 
which builds under projections of the rocks, or in caverns. A large 
nest gives 8 Seera, Seringapatam w’eight, of honey =4^*^ lb., and 3 
Seers of wax 1>;!3^1b. A small hive gives about one third of this 
quantity. The honey is gathered twice a year, in Aah&dha and, 

M&ghat or in the month following the summer solstice, and the 
second after that of winter. Some people of the Baydaru cast make 
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CRAFTER the collecting of htmey and wax a profession, and it is one attended 
with much danger. Having discovered a hive, some of them kindle 

J«iy2S,&c. a fire under the rock, and throw on it the leaves of the Cattia Ju~ 
tula, and of the Puleseri, which emit a smoke so acrid, that nothing 
living can endure it. The bees are forced to retire; and some 
others of the Baydas, so soon as the smoke subsides, lower down by 
a rope one of their companions, who with a pole knocks off the nest, 
and is immediately drawn up again; for, if he made any delay, the 
bees would return, and their stinging is so violent, that it endangers 
life. In order to fortify him against the sharp points of rocks, and 
against injury from the rope, which passes round his chest, the ad- 
venturous Bayda is secured, before and behind, by several folds of 
leather. II. The bee, that produces the next greatest quantity of 
honey is called the Cadi, or Chittu Jainu ; that is, stick, or small 
honey. This bee is very small, and builds, around the branch of a 
tree, a comb of an oblong shape, and sharpened at both ends. It is 
found at all seasons, but is in the greatest perfection at the same time 
with the other. The honey is of the finest quality ; but the whole 
comb seldom weighs more than two Seers, or lb. This bee 
does not sting, and is readily driven away by a twig switched round 
the comb. 111. The Tuduvay is a bee of which the honey is of an 
excellent quality, but rarely procured ; for it generally builds deep 
in the crevices of rocks, where it is totally inaccessible. Sometimes, 
however, it is found in hollow trees, and one hive will give from 
SO to Seers of honey, or about 13 or 15 pounds ; but the quantity 
of wax is in proportion small. This is a large bee ; but it very sel- 
dom stings those who plunder its hive. IV. The Togriga is a very 
small bee, that seldom stings. It takes possession of the deserted 
nests of the white ants (Termes), which in this country are yery 
numero(l|s in the wastes of red soil, such as is usually cultivated for 
Ragy. Of this stiff earth, the white ants raise. hills resembling the 
stump of a tree, which are from four to six feet high, very hard, 
and able long to resist the heaviest rain. These, when deserted. 
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most commonly become the lurking places of snakes ; but some- 
times give shelter to the Togriga bee. Its nest is therefore easily 
accessible ; but it is very small, and contains only about a Seer of 
honey, and half a Seer of wax. 

From the seed dropped by birds, or by accident, great numbers 
of the palm called Ejaht (Elate sylvestris) jgro'tf here wild. It will 
thrive on any good soil that does not contain lime, and grows in- 
deed on the poorest lands ; but in these it affords hardly any juice. 
To rear it requires no trouble, as the prickly nature of its leaves 
sufficiently deters cattle. The English use only one name for the 
juices of all the different palm-trees in India, and call them all 
Toddift which seems to be a corruption of T&ri, the Mussulman name 
for the juice of the Palmira, or Borassus flabelliformis. The natives 
have distinct names for each kind of juice ; and, in fact, there seem 
to be considerable differences in their qualities. That of the Elate 
is by the Mussulmans called Sindy; in the Karnata language Henda; 
and in the Telinga and Tamul dialects Callu. The juice of the Bo- 
rassus, although jjhe tree grows well enough, is here never extracted, 
and the n^ives deny their extracting Sindy. The Simly is never 
drunk by the natives till it has fermented, when it becomes ex- 
ceedingly intoxicating, and in many villages great quantities are 
consumed. ' In this place it is never distilled ; though, no doubt, it 
would afford a spirit that, by rectification and age, might be made 
palatable. Much of the Sindy, when fresh, is boiled down into Ja- 
gory, which sells for about i of the price of that made from sugar- 
cane, and is chiefly used for distillation. The process here is 
exactly the same as that described at fValuru. 

All the Ejalu palms in this district are let to a person of the 
Idiga cast, who pays annually 180 Pagodas, or rather more than 
40/. and lets them out again to the Idigas of the different villages. 
Each palm gives juice for three months in the year, and they will 
do tliis at any season ; so that every man divides his trees into four 
VoL. I. 3 E 
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portions, and thus has throughout the year a regular supply and 
employment. 

The juice of the Elate st/heetris is extracted by cutting a deep 
horizontal gash into the stem, at some distance below the leaves, 
and then cutting towards this from below in a sloping direction. 
The juice exsudes from the pores of the sloping surface, and is col* 
lected in a notch formed at its lower extremity ; whence it is con- 
veyed into a pot by one of the divisions of the leaf, which serves 
as a gutter. According to hia alertness, one man can collect the 
juice of from 30 to 50 palms. 50 good trees, or 100 very bad ones, 
give 70 Pucka Seers, or about 17 ale gallons ; and this may be boiled 
into 70 Cucha Seers of Jagoty, or about 46f-lb. At sun-rise it is 
put in earthen pots, and boiled until noon. When the ebullition 
becomes so violent as to endanger the running over of the liquor, 
it is allayed by a small quantity of the emulsion of Ricinus seed. 
Small holes are then made in the ground, and in the bottom of each 
are placed two cuttings of any twining plant. Over these are laid 
some leaves, upon which the boiling Jagory is poured. When it has 
cooled, it is lifted out by means of the projecting ends of the 
twining plant. This palm is of very little other use. Mats are 
made of its leaves, and its stem is used in building the wretched 
huts of the poorer class of inhabitants. 

The Idigas, or Mgaru, are a cast of Telinga origin ; and, though 
they have lost all tradition concerning the time when they settled 
in this country, they still retain their original language. In this 
they are called Inrawanlu, They can all eat in common, but keep 
up the purity of the breed by marrying only in certain families 
whose descent is known. Like the Shanar of Madras, their proper 
business is to extract the juice of palm trees, to make it into Jb- 
gory, andito distil it into spirituous liquors; but some few of them 
have become farmers. They wish to be called S&dras; but their 
claim to of a pure descent is not acknowledged by the Brihmtms, 
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and they appear never to have been permitted to carry arms. The chapter 
JiHgas can read and write accompts. Although they eat animal 
food, they are prohibited from drinking even palm>wine. The men 
are allowed a plurality of wives, but can divorce them for no cause 
except adultery. Adultresses and widows cannot marry again; 
they may, however, become concubines, or Cutigas. All the de* 
scendants of these form an inferior kind of breed, called also Cuti- 
gas, with whom those who are descended from chaste mothers will 
not intermarry. The women sell the produce of their husband’s 
labour, and manage household afiaiTS ; but never toil in the fields. 

Even after the age of puberty they continue to be marriageable, 
and are not permitted to bury themselves with their husband’s bo- 
dies. They have no hereditary chiefs ; but the renter, with a council 
as usual, settles all disputes, and punishes by fine all transgressions 
against the rules of cast. At their marriages, and at the monthly 
and annual ceremonies performed in commemoration of their de- 
ceased parents, the Panchdnga,' or astrologer, reads Mantram, 

Their Gum is of the cast called Satanana, and is named Cadry Sin- 
gaia. Neal* this place he has two houses, and his office being here- 
ditary, he is a married man. He reads to them the history of the 
gods, written in the Telinga language; gives them holy water^ 
admonishea them to wear the mark of Vishnu on their foreheads, 
and from each person he receives two Fanams as charity. His visits 
are about once in two years. With such a Guru, the principal ob- 
ject of their worship is of course Vishnu ; but they also offer sacri- 
fices to the Saktis, and to the Virika, or men who, on account of 
chastity, have been sainted. All other good men are supposed to 
become powerful spirits, but are not objects of worship. Bad men 
are punished in hell. This cast do not take the vow of Ddsiri. 

The Curubam are an original cast of Karnata, and, wherever Customs ol 
they are settled, retain its language. They are divided into two 
trib^, that have no communion, and which are called Handy Guru- 
banff and Gturubaru proper. These last again are divided into ^ 
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number of families; such as the Jny, or elephant CuruSaru/ tite 
Ifal, or milk Curuharu; the Colli^ or fire C.; the Nelh/ C.; the S&n 
Tnanta C.; the Coti C.; the AsU C,; and the MtarJun^na Curularu, 
These families are like the Gbtram of the Brdhmem; it being con- 
sidered as incestuous for two persons of the same family to inter- 
marry. The proper Curubas have hereditary chiefs, who are called 
Gaudas, whether they be head-men of villages or not, and possess 
the usual jurisdiction. Some of them can read accompts, but they 
have no book. The proper duty of the cast is that of shepherds, 
and of blanket weavers ; and in general they have no other dress 
than a blanket. A few of those who are rich have betaken them- 
selves to the luxury of wearing cotton cloth next their skin; for 
all casts and ranks in this country wear the blanket as an outer gar- 
ment. The dress of the women resembles that of the females of 
the kingdom of Ava. The blanket is put behind the back, and the 
two upper corners, being brought forward under the arms, are 
crossed over the bosom, and secured by the one being tucked under 
the other. As their blanket is larger than the cloth used by the 
women of Ava, the dress is more decent. The Curuharu were, be- 
sides, Candachara, or militia; cultivators, as farmers, as servants, and 
as gardeners; Attavana, or the armed men who serve the Amildars; 
Anchay, or post-messengers, and porters. They are allowed to eat 
animal food, but in most places are not permitted to drink spiri- 
tuous liquors. In other places this strictness is not required ; and 
almost every where they intoxicate themselves with palm-wine. 
The women are very industrious, and perform every kind of work 
except digging and ploughing. .Even after the age of puberty 
they continue marriageable, and can only be divorced for adultery. 
In this cast the custom of Cutiga, or concubinage, prevails ; that is, 
all adul^i|esses who are turned away by their husbands, and have 
not gone astray with a strange man, and all girls and widows, to 
whom a liii of celibacy is disagreeable, may live with any man of. 
the cast who chooses to keep them, Thdy are lopk||| upon 
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by their more virtuous sisters ; but still are admitted into company, CHA^I^ER 
and are not out'casts. Among the Curubaru, the children of concu- 
bines do not form a separate cast, but are allowed to marry with those 
of a pure breed. By a connection with any man, except a Curuba, 
a woman becomes an entire out*cast. The men take several wives; 
and, if they be good workers, do not always divorce them for aduU 
tery ; but, as they thus incur some disgrace, they must appease the 
anger of their kindred by giving them an entertainment, and the 
Guru generally interposes his authority to prevent a separation. 

The Curubas believe, that those men who die without having been 
married become Virikas, to whose Images, at a great annual feast, 
which is celebrated on purpose, offerings of red cloth, Jagory, rice, 

&c. are made. If this feast be omitted, the Virikas become enraged, 
occasion sickness, kill the sheep, alarm the people by horrid dreams, 
and, when they walk out at night, strike them on the back. They 
are only to be appeased by the celebration of the proper feast. The 
peculiar god of the cast is Bir'-uppa, or father Biray^ one of the 
names of Siiba ; and the image is in shape of the Lingo ; but no 
other person prays to Siva under this name, nor offers sacrifices to 
that god, wliich is the mode by which the Curubas worship J3/r’> 
uppa. The priests who officiate in the temples of this deity are 
Curubas. Their office is hereditary, and they do not intermarry 
with the daughters of laymen. In some districts, the Curubas wor> 
ship another god, peculiar, I believe, to themselves. He is called 
Battay DivS^ and is a destructive spirit. They offer sacridces to 
him in woods, by the sides of rivulets, or ponds. The carcases of 
the animals killed before the image arc given to the barber and 
washerman, who eat them. Beside these, the Curubaru offer sacri- 
fices to the Saktis, and pray to every object of superstition (except 
Dharma R&ja) that comes in their way. They are considered as too 
impure to be allowed to wear the Linga, as their Guru does. This 
person is called a JVadtart or Jangama; but he is married, and his 
office is hereditary. His title is and he originally - 
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lived at Sarur, which is near Kafydna pattantu At his visits he be- 
stows consecrated ashes, and receives chanty. He has a fixed due 
on marriaiges, and sends his agents to collect it. At some of their 
ceremonies the Panch&nga attends, and acts as Purbhita. 

30th July . — went four cosses to Badtvoana-hully, or the poor 
man'i village ; which is fortified with a mud- wall and a strong hedge, 
and contains about twenty houses of cultivators. In. the former 
war it fell into the hands of Purteram Bhmo's army ; and, although 
the inhabitants have lived ever since in perfect security, it has not 
yet recovered one half of its former population. The disease among 
the cattle last year did not extend toward this quarter farther than 
Chica Bala-pura ; but this year it has killed one half of the stock. 

The country through which I came to-day consists of valliea 
interspersed with detached barren hills. In these vallies there has 
been formerly a good deal of cultivation ; at present however they 
are not half peopled. A great part of the country is covered with 
the wild date palm, or Elate ^ylveatris, of which no care is tak^p. 
Even on bad soils it seems to be so thriving, that I liave no 
but that even there it is sufficiently productive of juice. 

3 1st July. — I went four cosses to Sira. The greater part of the 
country, through which I passed to-day, is covered with trees, 
which are rather higher than is usual in the wastes of this country. 
Among them were many wild date palms. The StUtan, as I have 
already mentioned, with a view of enforcing the doctrine of his 
religion, which forbids the use of intoxicating liquodil^gave orders 
that all these should be cut. Like most of his other regulations, 
this seems to have been very ill obeyed ; for in the central parts 
of his dominions no tree seems to be in such abundance. On the 
way, 1 passed two ruinous. villages, and one still inhabited ; but by 
far the j^eater number of the fields were uncultivated, and by far 
the greater part of the country shows no traces of its ever having 
been rei^imed, although it seems in very few places to .he tcoateep 
or too barren for the plough.. 
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From the 1st to the 6th of August, I remained at Sira, iayesti* CHAPTER 
gating the state of that neighbourhood ; as being the principal 
place in the central division of the Rt^d*s dominions north from the Aug. i — 6. 
Cofoery, country near 

-Sire, for a short time, was the seat of a government which ruled 
a considerable extent of country, and seems to have been at its 
greatest prosperity under the government of Dil&wur Khan, imme- 
diately before it was conquered by Hyder. It is said, that it then 
contained 50,000 houses, of which Mussulmans occupied a large 
proportion. By this change of masters Sira suffered greatly ; not 
owing to any oppression from Hyder, but from its being deprived of 
the expenditure attending the court of a Mogul Nabob. It was also 
much reduced by the Marattah invasions, which had nearly proved 
fatal to the rising power of its new master ; and its ruin was accom* 
plished by his son Tippoo, who removed twelve thousand families, 
to form near his capital the new town of Shakar Ganjam. About 
three hundred houses remained, when the Marattah army, under 
Purseram Bhm and Hurry Punt, took up their head quarters in 
the fort, which is well built of stone, and of a good size. Tliese 
invaders did no harm to the town, but destroyed most of the vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood, and many of these still continue in 
ruins. The town itself, although the seat of an Asoph, or Mussul- 
man lord lieutenant, continued to languish till it came under the 
English protection. It is little more than a year since the army 
under General Harris encamped here on its route to Chatrakal; and 
since that time two thousand houses have been built ; many of its 
former inhabitants, whom the Sultan had forced to Seringapatam, 
have returned to their native abode; and others are coming in 
daily from the country that has been ceded to the Nisam. The only 
building in the place worth notice is the monument of a Mussul- 
man officer, who commanded here during the Mogul government ; 
but it is abundantly supplied with tombs of men who by the Mu- 
kmnuidans are reputed saints, and near which the people of that 
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faith are anxious to be buried, as they consider the ground holy. 
The only considerable temple was pulled down by Bahadur Khan, 
the last Asoph of the place ; who was building a monument for his 
wife with the materials, when the arrival of the British army put a 
stop to such proceedings. 

Near Sira the quantity of watered ground is greater than that of 
dry-field; but unfortunately it is situated in a very dry climate; 
so that, during the last fourteen years, the tanks have been filled 
only five times so as to give a full crop. In the other nine years, 
by means of the little rain that fell, and by the use of the machine 
called Capilp, the inhabitants have been able to raise a quarter of 
the full crop ; and one third of the whole grain consumed in the 
country has been brought from other places, especially from the 
banks of the Caaery. Scarcity is therefore a common evil ; and in 
the memory of young men, famine has several times spread all her 
terrors over this unfortunate place. Although in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a powerful garrison, all the villages are strongly 
fortified. On asking the reason of such precautions from a very 
intelligent chief of a village, from whom I took most of my infor- 
mation, he told me, that it was chiefly on account of robbers, who 
in the time of famine were very numerous. During this calamity 
the inhabitants of one village wish, by plundering their neighbours, 
to support life ; and of course, expecting the same treatment, each 
is shut up, and guarded from the nocturnal attacks of its neighbours, 
as if these were its most inveterate enemies. In war also the people 
have found these fortifications very useful. In their defence they 
employ few weapons except stones, which both men and women 
throw with great dexterity, and equal boldness. They do not at- 
tempt to defend themselves against any thing that wears the face 
of a regt^lar body of men ; but they stone, with the greatest intre- 
pidity, the irregular cavalry that attend all native armies, and who 
are seld(|m provided With fire-arms. On a visit which I made to 
the chief above mentioned, he boasted, that with ten men he had 
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beaten off 200 of the Marattah cavalry, of whom several men and CHAPteu 
horses were killed. 

In favourable years the greatest part of the watered-land is cul- Aufi *— (J- 
tivated with rice. In dry seasons a little only of this grain is raised, land, 
and the» cultivation consists chiefly of transplanted Ragy, wheat, 

Jola, and Navony, which require less water. Sugar-cane is always 
cultivated. Gardens occupy the remainder of the watered-land. 

The kitchen gardens, in the whole district, amount to only four or 
live Colaga lands ; that is, to about six acres. The palm gardens 
now amount to ten Candaca lands, about 300 acres; and before 
Purseram Bhffto's invasion extended to three times that size. In 
Sira, and the districts south from it, are many very valuable plan- 
tations of this kind, producing the betel-nut of the kind called Wal- 
lagram ; but, until I get more into the heart of that part of the 
country, 1 shall defer giving an account of them. 

In the accompanying table, as at Madhu-giri, I have given some Cultivation 
of the particulars of the cultivation of watered-grounds, and shall 
afterwards proceed to detail the remainder. 
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, The observations made at Madhu-giri on the cultivation of rice CHAPTER 
^apply here in every respect, except that at Sira there arc no C«/- 
livay^, or canals brought from rivers; but the whole is watered from ^"8- 
reservoirs, or by machinery. Two Capiiies, wrought by two men 
and four oxen, wsLior a. Colaga of land (1|^ acre) that is cultivated 
with rice. 

The transplanted Ragp here is of two kinds ; one is called Doda Transplanted 
Itagy, and is that which at Madhu-giri is called Gydda, and which 
is there cultivated on dry-field. Here, on account of the different 
manner in which it is raised, it grows to a larger size. This is taken jg ipt /g, 
as a K&rtika crop ; but for this there is not time, if the supply of 
water has been sufficient for a. Vaisdkha crop of rice ; and the crop 
of rice that follows it is but indifferent. The differences between 
the cultivation of this crop here, and at Madhu-giri, are as follow : 

The seedlings are watered twice a day, till they are two inches high; 
then only once a day. In 30 days they are fit for transplanting ; 

■and, before they are pulled, it is considered as necessary to loosen 
the soil by inundation. The field has five ploughing!, and before 
the last is manured with dung. It is divided into plots by the 
same process as that which at Madhu-giri is used in the cultivation 
oiJola, The planted Ragy has water for the first time on the eighth 
day, and afterwards once only in 15 days. It is never weeded, but 
by occasionally plucking up with the hand any grass that may have 
grown. 

The other kind of Nat* Ragy is called Tripathi, and grows in Transplanted 
place of the Vmsdkhacxop', but it is evident, from the time required ^^caM*** 
to bring this to maturity, that in one year dhese two crops can Tripathi. 
never be taken fromthe same field. The mode of cultivation is the 
same as for Doda Ragy; but the seed time is Am^a, and the har- 
vest Vau&kha. For a WoetAa-Umd cultivated with Ragy, one Cqp%, 
vrith one man and two oxen, can ndse a sufficient quantity of water. 

On rke land the farmers never willingly sow Jola; as, even jriaHrieu 
•should th^ have water, it4otally them from having rice 
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as the next crop ; but, in order to prevent the lands from being 
waste, the renters frequently compel them to cultivate it. This is 
one great evil of the tenure that has here been adopted, of letting 
the villages to the annual renters who bid the highest price. Theie 
men must make up their rent in the best manner they can ; but 
they care not what injury they do to the land ; as, if it be spoiled, 
they will next year offer less rent. By this means, in the end, both 
the fanner and the revenue suffer. 

The Jola is most commonly taken in place of the Vais&kha crop, 
and, if there has been a preceding crop of Doda Ragy, cannot be 
cultivated ; as the season is lost, before the Ragy is cut. After the 
Jola^ if there be water, a Kirtika crop of Ragy, and then a Vaisikha 
crop of rice, follow. In the course of the two months preceding 
and the one following the autumnal equinox, plough four times. 
In the course of the next month, after a rain, or after having wa- 
tered the field, plough a fifth time, and drop the seed in the furrows, 
either with the hand or with the Sudiky (Figure fl6) tied to the 
plough. Then form the field into plots, as described at Madku-gm. 
At the end of six weeks after being sown, the Jola is allowed ono 
watering, and another again in a month afterwards. A Capily, 
wrought by two men and two oxen, waters 9.Colaga of land, or 
about I'l- acre ; but in the intermediate time the men and cattle do 
much business. In the same manner are cultivated all the three 
kinds of Jola that are mentioned in the table. 

A K&rtika crop of Jola is sometimes taken, from what is here 
called Magay land ; this is that which, for want of rain or cultiva> 
tors, has been lying fallow. On the same year n&Vais&kha crop can 
follow. The next Kdrtika crop must be Reigy^ and that may be 
followed by a FeiidA/ia crop of rice. 

In placi of the K&rtika crop, both Bi^ and Mobu Nammiet are 
* taken, and allow time for the Vait&kha crop of rice; but. they iiyure 
it more tpan Regy does. In .the; month preceding and 'that; fol> 
lowing the summer solstice, plough four or five times^ and after the 
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third manure with dung. In the following month, after a heavy 
rain, or after having watered the field, sow with the drill, and 
harrow with the rake drawn by oxen. It is then divided into plots 
like a field of Jola; and once a fortnight, when there is no rain, 
water is given. 

In place of the Vais&kha crop, when there is a scarcity of water, 
wheat, both Juvi and Hotay are sown on rice-lands. These grains 
may be followed by a K&rtika crop of Ragy; but by this process 
the ground is as much exhausted, as if it had been sown with Na- 
mny. If the Kdrtika crop be altogether left out, the Vais&kha crop 
of rice following wheat will be as good as if the ground had been 
regularly cultivated for rice alone; and in India it is a commonly 
received opinion, that, where a supply of water admits of it, ground 
can never be in such good heart as when regularly cultivated by a 
succession of rice crops. Wheat requires a clay soil, and the man- 
ner of cuitivating both kinds is the same. In the two months pre- 
ceding, and the one following the autumnal equinox, plough five 
times. In the follo'wing month, after a rain, or after having wa- 
tered the field, plough again, and drop the seed into the furrows. 
Then divide.it into squares, as for Jobs, and water it once a month. 
The straw is only used for fire. If given to cattle for fodder, it is- 
supposed capable of producing the distemper. 

The ground for cultivating sugar-cane is- divided into two equal 
parts, which are alternately cultivated ; one year with cane, and 
the other with rice. It is watered either from the reservoirs, or by 
the machine called Capily, In the last c^e, a field of two Colagas, 
or three acres, one half of which is in sugar-cane, and the other in 
rice, requires the constant labour of four men and eight oxen. 
Day-labourers must also be hired to rebuild the boiling-house, to 
tie up the cane, and to weed. When the field is watered from' a 
reservoir, on^ man only is regularly employed ; but to plough, to. 
plant, to weed, and to tie up the. cane, both men and cattle must be 
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laired in addition. Three kinda of cane are here cultivated, Th^a 
moat valued i$ the RutalUt which grows best on a black soil*, in 
Aif , iT-d. ' which there is much sand- or gravel ; a good crop of this, on a 
produces \Q(i Mntmii oi Jagory ; which is about 3£4r 
hundred weight on an acre. The next in quality is the CarieabOy or 
hleu^oam. It requires a pure black mould, called Eray bumii and, 
in a good crop, produces from a Colaga’^ltuidf 60 Mounds of Jagory^ 
or from an acre nearly 17i hundred weight.- The poorest cane is 
the JMhrocoAe, or stick cane. It is cultivated on the same kind of 
soil with the RutaUi; but produces only half as much Jogory as 
the Carkabo, and that of a very bad quality, for it is quite black. 
The cttltivation of the RestalU^ however, is comparatively much 
more troublesome. In the courae of the eight months following 
Uie summer solstice^ the field must be ploughed eleven times ; and 
once a month, during the whole of that time, 1000 sheep must be 
-folded for one night on the field. It ia then manured with mud 
from the bottoms of the reservoirs, and ploughed again twice. The 
channdls are then formed, and in them the cuttings are laid dowiv 
two and two bmng always placed parallel. A Cok^a of land requires 
SQyQOQi The channels are then filled with water, and thecuttinga 
are trodden into the mud with the feetj The second watering is on 
the 4th day, the third watering on the ISth; afterwards the field,^ 
if the s<m1 be g^od, must be watered once a fortnight ; or once a 
week, if it part with its moisture quickly. On the 30th day the 
fielid is weeded with the small hoe called JfoA< which iinplien 
that the^operation is done vmy superfidally. On the 35th day the; 
whole fidd'is dug with the large hoe called ¥sHa KudHs^ and, the/ 
earth being thrown up toward the canes ia ridges, the cfaaaaels for 
conveying the water run between the rows. Abeat the 
the esnei are tied.up with a leaf of the plant in parcelt of five or; 
six, a]id» onee a, month this is repca^. When, the cme is ten; 
rnum^'ju, Jbe^ciqp hegiM^aad in . t^i^days it ttust^hir finished, ; 
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The farmers here say, that a fa]k>v betveeti the tvo crops of sugar* 
cane would not answer, and that the crop of rice gives strength to 
the ground. 

No watered fields arc here reserved for the cultivation of Wheat, 
or of Jola; but when there is no rain, the bottoms of reservoirs are 
cultivated for these grains, and for Cartay. This kind of ground 
not being divided in Colaga-kmda, no estimate can be formed of the 
produce ; but both Jola and wheat thrive better on the rice-lands. 

The Cari<^ succeeds in the bottoms of reservoirsi The kind of Jola 
sown here is the Jgara. The operation for all the three grains is 
the same, and is- very simple. In the second month after the winter 
solstice, the ground is ploughed, and the seed is dropped into the 
furrow after the plough. It is then smoothed by drawing. a plank. 
over the ground, and no more tiouble is required. 

The soil In the bottom of the reservoirs is always a fine friable Rcsemin 
mud; beingrwhat is washed from the fields by the rains, and again ** 
deposited, when the water stagnates in the reservoirs. In all old 
reservoirs 9 - great part is filled up by this soil, and thus their capa- 
city is mu<h diminished ; and, when a village has been deserted 
for some time, unless the mound breaks down, its tanks in general 
become entirely obliterated. Nothing tlierefore can be more ad* 
rantageous than the cultivators carrying away this mud as a manure 
for their land ; and, as it is of an excellent quality, tltey would find 
their advantage in. taking' it, as fast as farmed; at least in such 
parts of the country as afford them a permanent interest m the soil. 

In most places- however, either- from indolence or want of cmcouT* 
agemen^ or' from both, the farmers neglect ta remove tlie mud, 
and the pnblic is put to a considerable expense, in keeping the 
reservoirs clear. 

The leaves that are here used as manure for rice lands are; the Lsavecusea 
Boingay, or Robittia mtia; the Ofghi^ or €fat€ga putpurea; the YmJOj 
or AitUpiMgigtmtta; tbe7lmi%, or FhUimit MfS.; 
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Cli AFTER the Umuttay^ or Ihtura meUl; the CalU, or Euphorbium TirucalH; 
anil the Hugkinay, 

Aug. 1 — 6 . At Sira scarcely any Ragy is cultivated as a dry crop. Those 

Dry crops. j|.g Harica, Huruli, Huts'-Ellu^ Avaray, To^ 

vary, Shamay, Navony, Harulu, Hmaru^ Alatunda, or Tadaguny, 
Barugu, and cotton. By far the most common are Shamay, Suja, 
and Huruli. 

Shamay, or The Shamay is of three kinds ; Bily, Cari, and Maliga, or Mujica, 

JiareTE^M.' The Cultivation .for the three kinds is the same, but the seeds are 
always kept separate. The soil that agrees with them is the Ma- 
rulu and Daray, or poor sandy and stony lands. This soil, if it were 
dunged, would every year produce a crop of Shamay ; but, as that can 
seldom be spared, the Shamay is always succeeded by a crop of Hu^ 
ruli, which restores the ground ; and alternate crops of these grains 
may be continued, without any fallow, or without injury , to the 
soil. In the first four months of the year, commencing about the 
vernal equinox, at any convenient opportunity plough four times. 
Then, after a good rain, harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and 
sow with the drill; putting the seed of the Shamay into the Curigay; 
and that of the puISes called Avaray, Tovary, Hmaru, Huruli, or 
Alasunda, into the Sudiky. The first two are reckoned the best. 
Then harrow with the rake drawn by oxen. They have here no 
estimation for the extent of fields cultivated in this way ; but for 
every 48 Seera of Shamay they sow Vi Seera of some one of the 
pulses. The produce in a good crop will be twenty seeds of the 
Shamay. Of the others no account is kept ; for the legumes, as 
they ripen, .are gathered for family use. Bily Shamay ripens in 
and Kari in 4 months ; the Maliga requires only 8 months, and is 
therefore . preferred when the rains begin late ; but it gives little 
straw, therefore in favourable seasons the others are more eli- 
gible. Skamy straw is here reckoned better fodder than that 
ofriceih^d, when mixed with the husks oi Huruli or Tovary, h 
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preferred even to that of Ragy. Except in case of necessity, Jola chapter 
strajv is never used. 

The only Suja or Cambu sown here is that called Hulu. It is Aug. i— 6. 
sown on soils similar to what are used for Sliamay, and which, on 
the dry-fields of <Sira, are the most common. It is never sown two 
years successively on the same ground ; this however is not owing 
to its exhausting the soil, but to its roots being troublesome to 
remove. Next year the ground may be easily ploughed sufficiently 
well for Huruli; and in the course of the second year the roots of 
the Si^a rot, so as to allow the ground to be fully cultivated without 
trouble. In the month following the vernal equinox, plough four 
times; and after the first rain that happens in the course of the two 
following months, sow the seed with the drill; putting the seed of 
the St0a in the Curigay ; and that of the pulses called Huruti or 
Tovary in the Sudiky. Then harrow with the rake drawn by oxen ; 
or, if the field be clear of weeds, smooth it with the Mara, or plank. 

At the end of one month use, three times, the Cuntay, or hoe drawn 
by oxen. In four months it ripens without farther trouble, 20 
Colagas, or 160 seeds, are reckoned a good crop from twelve Seers 
sowing. Cattle do not like the straw, but eat the smaller part of 
it when mixed with other fodder. The full grown straw, which is 
as thick as a man’s thumb, and about ten feet high, is used for 
fewel. 

The Huruli, like that at Seringapatam, is black and white mixed. Pulse called 
It groAvs better on stony than on sandy soils ; and gives the greatest Hors^^am. 
crops when cultivated on land that has been Avaste, and over-run 
with bushes ; but it also thrives tolerably on land that is alternately 
cultivated with it and Shamay, or Suja. In the month Avhich pre- 
cedes and that which follows the autumnal equinox, sow the seed 
broad-cast, and then cover it with the plough. In four months it 
r4pens without farther trouble, and in a good season produces ten 
seeds. Both straw and husks are reckoned good for labouring 
VoL. I. 3 G 
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cattle ; but, owing probably to some idle prejudice, they are said to 
be bad for milch cows. 

The Huts*-Ellu is sown near villages, in places where rubbish and 
dirt are thrown. First, at the same season with the Buruli, sow the 
seed, and then plough the field twice. In tliree months it ripens 
without farther trouble, and in a good year produces sixteen seeds. 

The Navony cultivated on dry>field is that called Bily, and is 
raised either on the two poorer soils, or on a black mould that has- 
been prepared for it by a crop of the pulse called Hestaru. It is 
considered as exhausting the ground; but this is obviated by 
ploughing up the field immediately after the Navony has been cut, 
and thus exposing the soil to the air. In the two months following 
the vernal equinox, plough four times. With the next good rain, 
harrow with the rake drawn by oxen, and sow the seed with the 
drill ; putting Navony in the Curigay, and the pulse called Avaray 
in the Sudihy. In three months it ripens without farther trouble, 
and in a good crop produces $6 seeds. For cattle, the straw is 
better than that of rice. 

Harulu, of the kind called Phola, is here cultivated. For this a 
sandy soil is reckoned best ; and as it is thought to improve the 
soil, the little Ragy that is sown on dry-field generally follows it. 
In the first month after the vernal equinox, plough twice ; then, 
with the first rain in the next month, at every cubit’s distance 
throughout the field, draw furrows intersecting each other at right 
angles. At every intersection drop a seed, and cover them with 
another furrow. After two months Aveed with the plough ; and 
with the Cuntay, or hoe drawn by oxen, throw the earth in ridges 
toward the young plants. In six months it begins to give ripe 
fruit, Avhich for three months is gathered once a week. 

The H^saru cultivated here is called Cari^ or black, and requires 
a black sqil, to which it is said to add much strength. It is there- 
fore taket alternately with Navony, or with Huts'-Ellut both of 
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which are considered as exhausting crops. It is cultivated exactly CHAP1T.R 
in the same manner as Huruli is, ripens in three months, and in a 
good year produces sixteen seeds. Except for feeding camels, its Aug. i— fi. 
straw or husks are of no use. 


Barugu is of two kinds ; white, and black. A sandy soil of any Grain called 
kind agrees with this corn, which is also valuable as requiring very 
little rain. The straw is better fodder than that of rice. In the 
second month after the vernal equinox, plough three times. 

After the next rain, in the following month, either sow with the 
drill, and harrow witli the rake drawn by oxen, or sow broad-east, 
and plough in the seed. In three months it ripens without farther 
trouble, and in a favourable season produces sixteen seeds. 

Near Aira a very small quantity of cotton is raised ; and, like that Cotton, 
of MadliU’giri, it is of a quality inferior to what is brought from 
Balahari, and other places nearer the Krishna river. The soil on 
which it is sown is a black clay containing nodules of lime-stone. 

In the two months following the vernal equinox, plough three 
times. At any convenient time, in the two next months, mix the 
seed with dung, and drop it in the furrows after the plough, form- 
ing lines abqut nine inches apart. A month afterwards plough 
again between the lines; and in order to destroy the superfluous 
plants and weeds, use the hoe drawn by oxen three times, crossing 
these furrows at right angles. The second and third times that this 
hoe is used, it must follow the same track as at first ; otherwise too 
many of the plants would be destroyed. Between each hoeing 
three or four days should intervene. In six months the cotton 
begins to produce ripe capsules, and continues in crop four more. 

The plants are then cut close to the ground ; and after the next 
rainy season the field is ploughed twice in contrary directions. A 
month afterwards it is hoed once or twice with the same imple- 
ment, and it produces a crop twice as great as it did in the first 
year. In the third year a crop of Shamay or Naoony must be taken, 
and in the fourth year cotton is again sown, as at first. 
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I have strong suspicions, that the chief of the village, orGauda, from 
'whom I had most ofthe above information, although a very sensible 
man, diminished in his accounts the produce of the different grains. 
There being no estimate of the extent of dry-lands here, it will be 
very difficult to form any comparison between the success of the 
operations of husbandry here and in other places. The increase on 
the seed is scarcely any guide ; as in different places and countries 
the quantity sown on the same extent of ground is extremely va- 
rious ; and the only rule, on which we ought to depend, in judging 
of the success of agriculture, is the quantity of grain produced on 
the same extent of ground after deducting the seed. With the 
wretched climate and agriculture of the highlands of Scotland, four 
seeds of oats is reckoned a good crop ; and at Sira the farmer ex- 
pects 64 fold from his field of Jola; but after deducting seed, the 
highlander has 18 bushels from his acre, while the Hindu has only 
17i; for on the acre the former sows nearly S4 times as much seed 
as the latter does. 

I measured a field said to require IS Seers of Huruli, or S ^ers 
of Suja, or 12 Seers of Shamay for seed, and found it to contain 2-j^ 
acres. On these data the acre requires only about parts of a 
peck for the seed of Shamay and Huruli ; of the former, according 
to the Gauda's rate of twenty seeds, it would produce only about 
bushels with a little pulse ; and of the Huruli it would produce 
less than 2 bushels. An acre would sow about 0,124 parts of a 
peck of Suja, and produce something less than 5 bushels with a 
little pulse. 

I am farther confirmed in believing that the Gauda under-rated 
the produce, by having measured a field which had been last year 
sown with Huruli. It took 24 Seers of seed, and in a bad year pro- 
duced S (Alagas, or 20 seeds, which is double what he stated as the 
produce ofi a good year. The field contained 3 acres 9 chains. At 
this rate, tme seed for an acre is about parts of a peck, and the 
produce about four bushels. This last agrees .with the account 
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obtained at Madhu-giri from Trimula Naydka, which I consider as a CHAPTER 
fair one ; and all the Gauda's statements will probably be found to , 
require a similar amendment. Aug. i— 6. 

In the government of Dilawur Khan a measurement was made of 
all the betcl-nut gardens in this district; an area of six poles in 
lengtli by five in breadth being called a Colaga, or Wocula-land. 

About twenty 3’ears ago the Sultan extended this measurement to 
the whole district, and found that the pole was in length IS-f Sul- 
tany Gujas, each of which is equal to 37-f English inches. This 
would make the IVocula-dand nearly 1^!^ acre ; but during the Ma- 
rattah invasion all the accompts of the measurement were lost, and 
the WocuUt-lands now in use are the old computed ones which ex- 
isted formerly in the public registers. Of course, from favour 
shown to individuals, they are of very different sizes. I measured 
two fields, and found that by the one the WoculaAand contained 
1-iWo ^cre, and by the other 1,-1%^. In my account of the produc- 
tions of watered-land, I have taken the last as the standard, as it 
agrees with the result of my inquiries at Madhu-giri. It is very 
probable, however, that Dilawur KharCs estimate is more accurate; 
for, by having long governed the country, he certainly had better 
opportunities of ascertaining the fact than I could possibly have. 

In this case, the seed and produce stated for an acre in the table 
must be increased in the proportion of 150 to 1 16. 

The measure of grain originally established here was 64 Uudus— Measures. 

1 Puddy; 2 Puddles = \ Seer; 4 Seers Bulla; l6 Bullas = l JPo- 
cula or Colaga; and 20 C()lagas — \ Candaca. Purnea has given 
orders, that the Sultany Seer should be used ; and in fact it has been 
adopted, and 6 Seers are considered as equal to the Bulla; so that 
the Candaca and IVocula here are, at present, exactly the same with 
those of Madhu-giri. 

Except proprietors of gardens, none of the farmers here have Tenures,. 


any fixed property in their lands. The officers of governmeiit, or 
in their stead the renter, may give the land to any person who will 
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CHAPTER pay a higher rent than the former occupant. In »ome villages a 
bargain is made once a year ; in others, it is usual to make a 
Aug. 1— tf. bargain for each crop. In general, the bargain is made for a cer- 
tain sum of money ; at other times the farmers will only agree to 
cultivate the lands according to the usual division of crops. In 
every village the custom in doing this differs. At the Kasba, or 
chief town of the district, the following is the manner in which it 
is done. The division is always made on the actual measurement. 


Upon every Candaca, or 1920 Seerst are paid, 

Seers. 

To the government for Icala, explained below - - 193 

To the Amildar's office, or Cutchery, for oil and stationary 34 
To mendicant BrMmans, Jangamas, and Mussulman Fakirs 13 
To the Toty, or watchman 6 

To the measurer - 6 

To the Puj&ris of the temples of the Saktis^ &c. - - 34 
To the Suligaru, or village officers : 

Gauda, or chief ------ 24 

Shanaboga^ oraccomptant 34 

Tatliari or Tallawara, or beadle • - - 34 

Nirgunty, or distributor of water - - - 34 

Barber --------12 

Blacksmith - - - - - - -13 

To the government 768 

To the farmer - - 768 

Seers - 193 O 


The Icala is given in place of stoppages which were formerly 
made for officers, to whom the government now pays fixed salaries. 
The hereditary Gauda, or chief, receives his fee, whether he rents 
the village^or not. Where the soil is bad, and machinery has been 
used to procure water, the government receives no Icala, and in 
place of ode half has only one -third share. In the Kdrtika crop the 
priests of the Saktis get nothing. 
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A plough wrought by one man and two oxen, if the reservoir 
afford all the water that is necessary, can labour two ^oc«/a-Iands 
of irrigated ground ; but, if the Capily be used, this stock can only 
cultivate one JVocula-\a.wA. The richest farmer in the place, who is 
the Gauda, or chief of a village, whom I have before mentioned, 
has ten ploughs ; no other person has above six. About a fourth of 
the cultivators have one plough, a half two, and the remaining 
fourth from three to six. A farmer who has four ploughs, and who 
may be considered as a man in easy circumstances, ought to have 
four men and four women servants with eight oxen. In seed-time 
and harvest he will require eight additional labourers. Two men 
and four oxen are required to work a Capily from sun-rise to sun- 
set. Men servants hired as Batigaru, or by the year, get monthly 
8 Fanams, about Ss. 4d., and women get half as much. A man’s 
daily wages is of a Fanam, or about 2d.; a woman’s of a Fanam, 
or about 4^ farthings. 

The weights used here are, 22 Rupees=lScer; 56 Seers’ll Maundy 
or 31i%^lb. By this every thing sold here is weighed ; but goods 
sent to other countries, such as Coco-nuts, are weighed by a Mound 
of 48 Seers, or 2b^ lb. 

Twice a month the Cutwal, or officer of police for the chief town 
of the district, assembles the merchants, and settles the exchange 
of money. At present the Fanam exchanges for 1 6^ elephant 
and is equal to of a Sultany Pagoda. Small copper coins called 
Casu, and equal to -f of the Dudu, arc here in common currency ; 
as are also the shells called Cowries, of which 16 are equal to one 
Casu. All accompts are kept in Cantor' -raya Pagodas and Fanams. 

The merchants of Sira possess considerable enterprise, and carry 
goods to the countries ceded to the Nizam on the south of the 
Krishna, to the country near Darwara ceded to the Marattahs, to 
Ckatrakal, to the vicinity of Nagara, to Seringapatam, and to Ban- 
galore; and merchants from all these countries resort to this 
mart. 


Aug. 1 — 6 . 
Extent of 
land wi ought 
by one 
plough; and 
stock. 


ExebaSga of 
money. 
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CHAPTER At present the trade with the Nizam'g country is not safe ; and 
the merchants/^ and other inhabitants, are rapidly emigrating into 
Aug. 1—6. the Raja's dominions. The places, with which there was formerly 
intercourse here, were R&ya-durga, Kalyana-durgOy Balahari, 
xam’i domi- Quiti, Rajamully-^Advany, Tadepatry^ Pamudi, Dliarmdwara, Nilomu- 
dodi, Penu-conda, Indu-pura, Modogusheria, Nedavena-hully, Cundu- 
rupi, Ratna-giri, Cumpuli, Hirialu, Cuddapa, and Condacundi. The 
goods brought from thence are silk cloths, cotton cloths, plain and 
with silk borders, chintses, and coarse cotton cloths, all the manu- 
factures of these places. The colours being better fixed, they sell 
higher than the goods of Bangalore. The returns from Sira are 
dried coco-nut kernels or Copra, Betel-nut, Jagory, Popli bark, Lac, 
and steel the manufacture of this neighbourhood. These are the 
staple articles ; but occasionally oxen, buffaloes, boiled butter, or 
Ghee, oil, and tobacco have been sent. The merchants whom I here 
assembled at first asserted, that one half of the returns from hence 
were made in cash ; but this they afterwards retracted, and alleged 
that the coco-nut kernels sent from hence greatly exceeds in value 
all the goods imported. 

Commerce The intercourse with the Marattah country is perfectly undis- 
S!irorta/l turbed ; and” the places with which it is carried on, are Darwara, 
country. HubuU, Gudagu, Lechmeshura-Butcaray, Mulugunda, Catrkay, Hum- 
sagara, . and Hceoery. The imports from thence are cotton wool, 
thread white and red, coarse and fine red cotton cloth, white cotton 
cloth with silk borders, dark blue cotton cloth, chints, sackcloth or 
Goni, tent cloth, matrasses, blankets, dates, raisins, almonds, wal- 
nuts, flowers or asafoetida, sulphur, and red- 

lead. The exports from &ra are oxen, buffaloes, Popli bark, a root 
qalled Lffoama, which, I believe, is that of the long pepper, Lac, 
and steel, With of cash. Of this last, however, I am doubtful. 
Commerce The imports from .the Nagara country to iSira are Betel-nut, black- 
mdiN^an. peppfey, cjrdamoms, Laoanga patri a leaf used in medicine, Cabob- 
china (the buds of the Lmrm Cassia), bastard cinnamon (bark of 
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the Laurus Cassia), and sandal-wood. The exports from Sira to CHAPTER 
Nagara are blankets, Bangabre cloths, country steel, tobacco, oil, 
boiled butter, or Ghee, buffaloes, and cash to the amount of one half Aug. !•>(;. 
of the imports. 

The imports from Chatrdkal consist of ready money for the pur- Commerce 
chase of sugar. whhCW 

The country near Seringapatam supplies Sira with a great deal of Commerce 
grain, and receives back ready money, boiled butter, oil, dry ginger, 
limes, and coco-nuts. 

The black pepper and Betel-nut from Nagara, with some of the Commerce 
latter from this country, are sent to Bangalore for the manufactures 
of that place, and for the goods imported at Madras by sea. 

Most of the Betel-nut is disposed of at Gubi, at which place there Commerce 
is annually sold about 15,000 Mounds, or about 3,575 hundred 
weight. AH this is not the produce of the district of Sira; but is 
collected from several others in the neighbourhood. The Gubi 
merchants allege, that at their fairs more than double this quantity 
is sold. 

The grand article of produce here for exportation is the Copra, Copra. 
or dried kernel of the coco-nut. Many of the merchants make 
advances to the proprietors of gardens. At the time of advance 
the price is 6xed, and the farmer has no right to sell his Copra to 
another, and to repay the merchant who made the advances. The 
average price is four Fanams a Maund, or 11^. a hundred 
weight. 

The cattle employed in this trade are buffaloes and ojcen. The Carriug* 
buffaloes of the .IVisam’s country are the best, and daily carry IS ^*^‘^*‘* 
Maunds or 320 lb. three cosses, or about nine miles. The oxen of 
this country-breed are the best, and daily carry 8 Maunds, or 213 Ih 
four cosses or twelve miles. In order to be able to do this, 
these cattle must be fed on oil-cake, or on- cotton-seed and straw. 

The Nizam's country, abounding with cotton,. wonderfully improves 
the oxen that are bred in this neighbourhood. - An ox bought here 
VoL.i. 3H 
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CHAPTER for four PagodaSy by keeping one year in the place, will be worth ten 
P.agodas. The native oxen of that country do not improve so fast, 

Aug. 1—6. probably from having been always used to a stronger diet than those 
of this place have when young. 

Manuftic- The weavem in Sira are of two kinds ; the Bily MuggaSy and Di- 
twiwgas. The former weave a coarse thin muslin called Shilla, That 
made for the dress of women, called Shiray, is the coarsest, and is 
called fVmtifcuddy. It is in pieces 18 cubits long by S broad, and 
sells unbleached for 5^ Fanams, or about Ss. 8d. The Erucudy 
Shilla, intended for men's dress, is finer; and is from S8 to jSl6 cubits 
long, by culiit broad. It sells from 6-f to 10 Famm a piece 
(from 4«. Ad. to 6s. 6d.). These cloths are bought up by two sets of 
dyers; the Niligaru, who dye it blue ; and the Marattahs, who dye 
with CoMumba, or flowers of the Carihamus. They advance money 
to the weavers for two or three pieces at a time. 

Dhingat. The Dh&tigas here make two thick coarse cloths ; the one called 
Cadi is plain, and resembles what is made by the IVhaUiaru near 
Bangalore ; and the other has red borders, like the cloth of the 
Togotarus. The whole of the cloth made here is used in the imme< 
diate neighbourhood. 

Cuitoms of The Bily-Mugga weavers consider this name as a term of reproach, 
themselves Curivina Banyigaru, They are an original tribe 
of Karnata. Some of them are dealers in cloth or grain, and a few 
are farmers. They have no hereditary chiefs; but infractions of 
the rules of cast are punished by their clergy or Jangamat ; who 
are, however, bound to act by the advice of the elders of the tribe, 
should ^e fault be of such magnitude as to require excommunica* 
tion. An assembly of the heads of families settles disputes. They 
pretend to be one of|the tribes of pure Banijigas, and to be capable 
of being ippointed to the priesthood. They Bay, that there are six 
tribes of oroper Banyigat; xhaBadagulu, the Panchami the Stalada, 
the the Jainu, and the Curmna. All these can eat toge> 

iJier; but cannot intermarry, unless they have been appointed 
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Jsngamea i and the descendants of these never marry with the chapter 
laity, although among themselves they lose ail former distinctions. 

Each of these six tribes are again divided into G6tram$, and a man Aug. 1—5. 
and woman of the same GStram can never marry. Tlie G6trams of 
the Curivina are sixty-six in number. They may marry as many 
wives as they please ; but cannot divorce them, except for adultery; 
and it is not unusual for a husband to keep his wife after she has 
been guilty of this crime. Women are mai'riageable even after the 
age of puberty ; and widows may live with a man in a kind of 
left-hand marriage, and be called Cutigas, or concubines ; but both 
the man with whom they live, and their children, are considered as 
legitimate. If a woman leaves her husband, and cohabits with ano- 
ther man of the same cast, she is called a Hadra ; but her children 
Are not disgraced. Any woman, even an unmarried one, who has 
connexion with a man of a strange cast, is excommunicated. A 
widow ought to bury herself alive in her husband’s grave ; but the 
custom has become entirely obsolete. The people of this cast eat 
no animal food, nor drink any intoxicating liquor. They never take 
the vow of DAshi. They are allowed to read all the books belong- 
ing to the sect, among which they do not reckon the VAdas. They 
wear the Linga^ and Uieir adorations are principally directed to 
that emblem of Siva. Their women offer fruit and flowers to Ma- 
rima, and the other Saktis; but this is not done by the men. They 
do not believe in the Virika, or spirits of chaste men. Their Gurus 
are the same with those of the Panckam Banyigaru ; the five chief 
thrones being called Paravutta at Humpa:^ Ferupaeshp near the 7hn- 
gabhadra river, Hujiny, Bnlahully, and Nidamavudy. Their^lay fol- 
lowers of this cast these Gurus make what is call^ Detcka. The 
Detcha, having shaved and waslied his head, H instructed in some 
ManiramSy or forms of prayer, which are in the vulgar tongue, but 
which, like the Upadisa of the Br&hmans, are kept a profound secret. 

The Guru then bestows on the Detcha some consecrated herbs and 
water, and the Detcha in return gives him some money. This 
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ceremony is analagous to the Dhana4t the Br&hmatu. The 0^%$ 
.6n their circuits receive also, from their folloMrers Dharma, or cha- 
rity, or rather duty, but have no fixed dues. The £wffr# attend 
at marriages, births, and funerals, at Mala-paksha, as the Tititt of 
the S&dras is c^ed, and at all great feasts. On these occasions 
they perform Pujd to the lAnga, reading some Mantrama, in the 
vulgar tongue however, andf^ouring over it some water and flowers, 
which by this means are consecrated, and then are divided among 
the people whom the occasion has assem1>Ied. The Einaru then 
eats something that has been prepared for him, and at marriages 
receives a small sum of money. The Panch&nga, or village astro- 
loger, attends on similar occasions, and reads Mantrama in the 
vulgar language. He is of course paid for his trouble. 

Here, some DHangaa of the Karnata nation do not wear the 
lAnga; but still they consider Carl Baawa X/ppa as their Guru. 
They will eat in the house of a Dixi&nga who wears the Linga^ but 
he will not return the compliment. They eat in common, but do 
not intermarry with the Telinga DMngaa, who, like themselves, 
worship &va, without wearing his indecent badge. They eat ani- 
mal food, an indulgence which has probably occasioned the sepa- 
ration. Thej^ ought not to drink spirituous liquors. As a kind of 
excuse, or pretence fbr eating the flesh, they offer bloody sacrifices 
to the Saiiia. They take the vow of DiaM, but^do not pray to the 
VirikOy or spirits of men tinted for chastity. They acknowledge 
{transmigration, as a future state of reward and punishment. 

The fVoctdigaa are a cast of Kamata origin and Skdra birth ; 
they aro divided 4nto two tribes that seem to have no communion ; 
the Cumblagatdlht Stidru, and the Sadru simply so called. The Sadru 
proper are^sultivato^l'.both as masters and servants ; they act as 
tPundu/tant, or nativo militia, and sometimes trade in grain. They 
have no hereditary chiefs; but their disputes are settled by a 
council of four Sadru Gaudaa, or chief farmers, who also punish all 
transgressions against the rules of cast, excommunicating liceorious 
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and other heinoa|^.«ffender8, and reprimanding those who CHAPTER 
have beep %uiity of less^ enormous faults. By religion they are 
diviled into three classes, those wfm wors^p Jdina^ those who wor- Aug !*-(>. 
ship Svoa, and those who worship Vishnu under the form of Vencatj/ 

R&mana; hut this does not prevent intermarriages, and the woman 
always adopts tlse religion of her husband. TUiy are also divided 
into. A number of families anala^ous^ the Gdtrams of the Brdhmans ; * 

and man never intermarries with a woman of .the saiAe family. 

They have among tbfen a bastard race, descended from widows, who 
have become the kind of concubines called Cutigas; but they are 
not numerous, and are held in great contempt by the others. The 
Gauda whom I have so often mentiondk h the person that gives me 
the information concerning the cast. He is a worshipper ^.Ven- 
catif Rdmana, and denies any belief in a future state ; his worship 
of the gods bein^ performed with a view of obtaining temporal 
blessings. This sect take tlie vow of DAsiri, and' bury the dead. 

They can write accompts, but have no books nor science. They eat 
no animal; food, and ought not to drink spirituous liquors. They 
are allowed as many wives as they can obtain; but do not divorce 
them for any cause except adultery. Girls continue to be mar- 
riageable even after the age of puberty ; and widows are not ex- 
pected to bury themselves with their hu^ands lilldies ; hut their 
becoming concubines of the kind called Cutigas is- co^idered as 
very disgraceful to all their connections. Their Guru is Tata Achd- 
rjfa, an hereclitary chief of the Sri Vaishnm^ Brdhmans. He besto wi|: 
on his fQllo.wers fioly-water 4nd consecrated victuals, and accepts 
their charity. The Panchdnga^ or village astrologer, i^heir Purd- 
hita, and attends at marriages, births, the lmldi||g of a new house, 
and at Maia-pakshat the ceremony whicl^pe Sddras annually per- 
form in commemoration' of their deceasedparents. The Sadru who 
worship Siva are but few in number, and wear the Idnga. The third 
aect of Sadru worship only the god Jaina, but do not intermarry 
.with the true Jainaru, These bum the dead. The Gouda .^s, .thlt 
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CIIAPTF.R formerly all X\iQSadru 'wert Jmnu ; but his ancestors, disliking 

that religion, betook themselves to worship “IflsAnn. ^TChey have 
Aug. 1—6. not adopted' the worship of the Saktia, of Dharma Jtdja, nor dt' the 
Virika. 

Customs of The Ladas, or Ladaru, have a language quite different from all 
the Ladaru. others tlidt aiUtf spoken south of the Krishna river. This lan- 
guage they call Cl^aurasi: and|iay, ^hat it is spoken at a city called 
Caranxa, which is near the rivet* In fact, it is a dialect of 

, that spoken near Benares, to which the others Hhve much less resem- 
blance. '^he iMdaru say, that, in consequence of a famine in their 
own country, about five hundred years ago, they came to this neigh- 
bourhood.''^ Th«^ sdirve asf cavalry ; trade, especially in horses; and 
farmlands, but never cultivate them with their own hands. They 
assume the title of Kshatryas of the family of the sun, and wear a 
string like the Brdhmans. Tliey will not intermJtrry with the Raj- 
puts, or other pretenders to a royal descent; but they are treated 
by the Brdhtnans merely as S&dras, and in fact seem to be the 
highest rank of SUdras in their native country, like the Kayash- 
thas of Bengal, or the Kerit Nairs of Malyala. They are of 14 
different families, like the Ghtrams of the Br&hmans; and some 
are followers of the Siva Brdhmans, and some of the Sri Vaislmavam: 
but this does no^productm separation of cast ; for the woman always 
adopts th# religion of her husband. They have no hereditary chiefs ; 
but the affairs of the tri|^e ardinanaged by an assembly of the heads 
iJbf families. For small faults these assemblies reprimand ; for adul- 
ttfry, or for eating forbidden food, ^ with forbidden persons, they 
excommuntfeate. Many of them read Sanskrit, and study every 
kind of boqk exce||t th|| Vi^s, which they never presume to in- 
spect. My informers a^-worshippers of Vishnu; yet their Guru is 
a Smartal Rrdhman, who bestows consecrated victuals and holy- 
water, and receives t|^eir Dharma. When they arc 6 or 7 years of 

M e, thjgy receive’ from the Panchdnga their first thread, and Upa- 
^a, at a ceremony called Upanina, At this the Panchdnga read's 
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f ’antrmt, as al?o at marriages, full and new moons, at CHAFFER 

nkrdntisgSlr the fir^tdays of the solar l^onths, at funeclds, and at 
the .^ala~paksha lately nfbntioned.^ Thes# La^ sacri&^ to the 
S^t'u, especially to the goddess Bhm&ni. The PtQ&ris or. priests 
injhe teniples of this idol are called Bombolas, who observe the 
rules of Sanny&si, especially celibacy, and yet g^abselutely naked. 

They have disciples, who arc also ^mp&sisy but whctnare not con- 
8tderl!(} as sufficiently holy t#he3^owed to show theirsnudities. 

Part ^ the sacrifice^re eal^ by the votary, and part by the Bom- 
bola; but the animal is sometiui^s made a burnt offering to the 
idol, which in this Country is^done by no othil^ cast. This burnt- 
offering is by the Ladas cdlTed ^6mam, ^irbich is4he 4anieif|ame that 
the Br&hmans use for their buAit-offe|^ngs ; but these always c^sist 
of flour, or other vegetable matter., tt is true, that t^ Brmmans 
have a burnt sacr^^ce of ^iinals, wllich they call Yagamj but it , 
must be preceded by such a severity of penance, und is attended 
with such enormous expense, that no one in these degenerate days 
is either willing or able to undertake such an offering. The proper 
Sakti Ptij&, that ought to be performed to Bkawdni, has also falleti 
into disuse here among the Ladas; but my interpreter says, that at 
Madras it is very common. The votary takes au animal, and offers 
it as a sacrifice to the idol ih presence of a beautifili young woinan 
who is perfectly naked. It is supposedjjt'thl^ any per|on ^lo, while 
in the performance of this sacred ce^pmony, should even Took with 
desire at the charms exposed to his view, dl>uld be instantly struck^ 
dead; no one, therefore, undeltakes it who has not great confiden(||e 
in the power which he has over his passions. By the Brahmans this 
ceremony is much condemned, and ought to denrive any one of his 
cast that attempted its performance; yet in them H-csaid in a 
private manner to have recourse to this sup Wstition, as it is supposed 
to ha.ve wonderful efficacy in procuring temporal success and feli- 
city. Some of the Ladaru take the vow of and at t^ same 

time receive Chakr&ntikam. These beg only one day in thiPweeKl^ 
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CHAPTER following on the other six their usual 

travel abdlit as vagabood^^aking a i ^ 

Aug. i-.(S. The Lad^ bur% tlfcir (l|k3, wtt %ught ^ be accompanied the 
pile by their widows; ^ut this custom <l)as become obsole|p> 
Widows are nolt permitted to become concubinesjpf the hind cal|^d 
CM/ig<u,i%or fltre ||||e men allowed to keep those called Hadras. A 
girl, after t^ years of age, k no longer marriageable. The men 
may tak«as many wives as thl||cdiilllprocure,*but can only^d*orce 
^ them for adultery. Persons offthis o^l^^rink;0o sfhrituous liquors; 
* and, as ihusual in Bengal, eat no Ihjihal fo 9 d; except that which has 
been offered as a s^i&ce. 


END OF VOL.bI* 






